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The Antiquity of the Four Stages of Life 

( ASRAMAS ) 


Scholars are divided in their o[)iuiuii as 
to the time of origin ot the tour stages into 
which the life of a Hindu came to he divided. 
According to Prof. Heussen, the theory of 
the four asramas is iu the course of forma¬ 
tion in the older Upanisads. Chinid. 6’/>.(vih, 15) 
mentions only the Bra-hmaijia student and 
householder. The same work ( n, 23, t ) names 
tapas ot the anchorite as part ot dharnia. 
The words muni and pravrdjin are found in 
the Up. { IV, -1, 22) iu addition to the 

references to the practisurs of i'edannoac<t)ia 
(study), yajha (sacrifice), and tapas (austerity). 
But at that time, they did not form j)art of 
a progressive series, and until a late period, 
the separation between the third and the fourth 
^rainaSf i.e., between the vanaprastha and the 
fyt'ctvrajin was not strictly carried out. According 
to Prof. Rhys Davids, the four stages of life 
came into vogue after Buddha or after the 
compilation of the pifakas, because these 
works do not mention them. He says that 


I T/ic Philosophy oj the Up(int-:ads, pp. 367. 368. 
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even the names of the (our stages are not 
found in the older Upanisads. The term 
brahmacarin has in many places been used 
to denote a pupil, and the word yati occurs 
in two or three places to mean a sannyasin, 
but there is no mention of yfhastJia, vanicprastka, 
and hhiksu. The first use of the four stages 
is found, according to him, in the law-codes of 
Gautama and Apastamba, but even there, they 
were not settled as to details.^ Prof. Jacobi, 
however, states in his Introduction to the transla¬ 
tion of the Jaina-Sutras that the four stages are 
much older than both Jainism and Buddhism.' 
The object of this article is to attempt to 
substantiate the view of Prof. Jacobi by showing 
that the four stages of life were well developed 
at the time of the older Upanisads and the 
mutual relations between them had been fixed 
before that period. 

A little thought will make it evident that 
the first two stages of life of a Hindu had 
their origin in the usual divisions of life into 
(1) preparation for bearing the burden of later 
life, (2) actual bearing of the burden as a 
householder ; while the last two sta^^’es of 

O 

life originated in the feeling of worry, and 
hankering after detachment from worldly troubles. 


1 The Dialogues oj the ljxtddlui^\o\, 1 , pp. 212, 213. 
3 SHE., x.\ii p, xxix. 
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that naturally came upon a man’s mind in 
later life. Though the word Mrama may 
not be found in use in a very early period, 
yet it cannot be denied that there existed 
in the Aryan society from very early times 
the student (^rahmacarin)^ the householder 
{grhctstha)^ and the person who renounced the 
world (muni or yati), as evidenced in the earliest 
Vedic works. Before dwelling on the question 
whether any fixed relations were established 
among the several stages of life at that time, 
we would first deal with the descriptions with 
which we are furnished by the Vedic samhitaa^ 
the hrahmanas^ and the upanisads. 

Brahmacaryn means the state in which 
learning is acquired in a well-regulated way. 
The provision for hrahmacarya existed at the 
time of the Vedic sartikitas. It is found in 
the Bg Veda (i, 112, 2; 1,112,4) that the 
students of those days used to study under a 
gtiru, obtained recognition of their merit as 
students from learned men assembled at a place 
(BV.^ X, 71), and met with odium if they were 
unsuccessful in their careers x, 71 , 9 ).i 

The use of the term hrahmacdrm is also found 
m the same work (-RF, x, 109, 5). Brhaspati 
has been called hrahmacWrin, because he was 

I Cf. Kunte’s Vicissitudes af Aryan Civilisation, 
A 129 and ERE., vol. y,/, /po. 
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living as a widower. The primary sense of the 
word hrahmacarya is the study of the Veda, 
brahma meaning veda^ and as the control ol 
the senses was compulsory for a hi'nhmacarin, 
the word hrahmacarya came secondarily to 
mean ‘control of the senses,’ The application 
of the term to ^Thaspati was on the strength 
of this secondary sense. It is therefore evident 
that at the time of the Jjy-Veday not only 
was there a regulated provision for the study of 
the Vedas, but also the student had to practise 
chastity. The Taiitiriya-Samhitit (vi, 3, 10, 5) 
refers to In'ohmacarya as a compulsory duty 
to the Brahmanas. It has also been stated that 
a Briihmaiia boy is born with three debts : the 
debt to the fsis is paid off by hrahmacarya, that 
to the gods by the performance of the sacrifices, 
and the one to the ancestors by the birth of a son. 
In the face of such passages in the Vedas, Prof. 
Deussen' remarks that up to the time of 
the Chandogya- XIpanisad, the study of the 
Veda was not universally enjoined upon the 
Brahmanas. 

The Irahmacarin has been extolled in the 
Atharva Yeda (xi, 15). It appears from here 
that the duties prescribed for the brah/macarin iu 
the J)harma-§a.‘itras were substantially the same 
as in the Atharta Veda. Hence, the evidences 

I The Philosophy of the Upanisads. p. 369, 
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from the J}g, Yajur, and Atharva F’ethoi make 
it clear that the Bnlhmana boy had to perform 
regulaily the duties of the first a§rama from 
the time of the Samhila period. That tlie 
grhastha (householder) existed at that time with 
his duties as such needs no mention. The 
passage from the Taitfirlya-Samhitu cited 
already shows that a Briihmana youth had to 
enter upon the second asrama by marriage 
to pay oft' the debt to the forefathers. 

The next point for our enquiry would be 
whether the third and the fourth stages of life 
{a^amn?) are also mentioned in the SamhUd with 
details, if any. The Veda ( x, 109, 4 ; 

154, 2 : vi, 5, 4) mentions in several places 
terms like tapas, tapasvdmi ; but it is difficult 
to say whether this tapasyd had any connection 
with the vanaprasiha (third stage of life). It 
is however clear that the m'nuis mentioned 
in the same \eda formed a class distinct from 
the grhaRthaa. They used to read the stotraii 
(vii, 56, 8), had Iiulra as their friend (vii, 17. 14), 
were dear to the gods and moved about in the 
air by virtue of their occult powers (x, 136). One 
of the suhtas (x. 136) describes the Kesins. 
It seems that the mums with long hair were 
given this appellation. It is stated by Dr. 
Both in his Nirukta (p. 164) that the ke^im 
of this SK^a bear a strong resemblance to the 
mums described in the literature of the following 
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period. Some of these mnni?^ went naked 
{vatarasanara) and some wore yellow clothes, 
and all of them po.ssessed occult powers. 
The Atharva Veda (vii, 74, 1) also mentions 
the occult powers of the munis. The Vg Veda 
(vii, 3, 9 ; G, 18) refers also to the yatis ; but 
particulars about them do not appear in the 
text. The three SamhitdSj viz., Taittirlya ( ii, 
4, 9, 2 ; vi, 2, 7, 5 ), Kathaka ( viii, 5, 12, 10 : 
XXV, 36, 7 ), and Atharva ( ii, 5, 3 ) contain 
an akhyarjika, in which Indra is describetl 
as killing the yatis b 3 ’ throwing them into 
the mouth of an animal named sdldvi'k. The 
Atharva Veda (xv) mentions another class 
of i^udhtts called Vratya. Though the text 
does not expressly state that the m^tnis used 
to renounce the world, yet the fact that they 
resemble the vanajyrasthas of the dharma- 
iastraSy and are mentioned as beloncfinjr to a 

O O 

class separate from the ordinary men, and are 
superior to the latter, justifies the inference 
that they did not belong to the second d&rama. 
It is found from the JBrahmanas (see below) 
that there is no radical difference between munis 
and yatis of the Sariihitas and lirakmanas, 
and those mentioned in the literature of the 
following periods. However, this enquiry leads 
us to the inference that though the Veda 
Samhitds contain references to the states of life 
similar to those involved in the four stao^es, 

O ' 
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they are mentioned separately witliout any 
express statement that they were inter-related, 
nor do they detail clearly the duties of the 
and the yatis. 

The Brahmanas eontain-falhthe lour terms. 
It is found in the ^ataitaiha-Brahmawt (xi, 
3, 3) that the brahmacarin had to perform 
duties like the collection of fuel, he^oincr of 
alms, looking after the comforts of the pre¬ 
ceptor, etc. The Ailarcya-Brahmatia (xii, *)) 
nientious Nfibhanedista as living in the house 
of his ijuru as a hrahmacarin. The Panca- 


vimm-Bvahmana (xiv, 4, 7) contains an akhyayika 
which relates that Indra restored U) life 
his favourite 2 'sis called Vaikhanasas who had 
been^ killed by the Asuras at a place called 
Muni-mara^a. We have found in the By Veda 
( viii, 17, 14 ) Indra was the friend of 

the^ mtims. In the present passage from the 
i'aricaviin^a-Brahmana, Indra is also the iriond 
of the Vaikhanasas. The Vaikhanasas appear 
therefore to have taken the place of the mnnis 
oi the Samhitas in this okhyayika. The narrative 
»s to Indra killing the yatis is also found in 
the Brdhmana, {Ait. Br., xxxv, 2 ; Pane, 
vni, 4 ; xiii, 4, 16 ). The AitareyorBrahmana 
K xxxin, 1 ), moreover, hints at the four dkramas 
gether. Here Narada while extolling the birth 
ot sons depreciates the : “Of what -ood 

'V*ll (impurity of blood aud ae.neu), ajina 
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(the hairy skin of a black antelope), b'mas}*u (beard), 
and tapasya ( austerity ) be ? O, Brahmaijas ! 
pray for sons ; sous stand for a world beyond 
cavil.’’ Sayana while commenting on the passage 
says, ajina^ ^asru, and tapasya indicate 

the four asramas. The asrartia ot the g\'hastha 
is indicated by mala because of its connection 
with the mala (impurity) of blood and semen ; 
hrahmacarya is indicated by the skin ot the 
black antetope whi'h is used by the hrahma- 
clirin ; vana 2 )vastha is indicated by the beard, 
th^ shaving of which is prohibited in this 
asrama ; and parivrajya^ the fourth d^rama, 
is indicated by the term tapasya which involves 
the control of the senses.” The terms, indeed, 
do not yield any reasonable interpretation u 
they be taken in any other sense (see Haug s 
transl. of the Ait. Br., p. 4G1). It is now 
clear that the Samhitds and Brdhmanas mention 
all the four stages of life corresponding to the 
four d^ramas ; but they do not furnish any 
clear evidence bearing on the details of life 
of the yatis. It is inferred by many from the 
narrative of the killing of the yatis that they 
were opposed to the Vedas and the Brahinanic 
religion, and hence, references to the punish¬ 
ment to which they were subjected arc found 
in several places in the Vedic literature. But if 
we look closely into the passage of the Aita- 
reya'Brdhmana ( xxxv, 2 ), we shall find that 
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such an inference is not justified. It is found 
iu the narrative that the gods exconiiuunicated 
Indra for misdeeds committed hy him. He 
was even forbidden to drink soma. One of the 
misdeeds was the killing of the yatis. Had 
the yutis been opposed to the Vedas, the same 
Vedas would not have c ontained a reference to 
the punishment of Indrn for doing away with 
their lives. Hence, it can be inferred that 
the modes of living of the luxilnnacavin, grhastha^ 
mimi, and yati were all in comjjliancc with the 
Vedas from the time of tlie ^Samhita^. 

We would now enquire as to when the 
four modes of living came to iorni a progressive 
series in the life of a Hindu. The TaUtiriya- 
sayihita (vi, 3, 10, 5) shows that both hrahma- 


c«?'yaand garhasfhya were practised by a parti¬ 
cular indivitlual, and the ^(ttapaUia-Bi'ahma)^ 

( 3, 3. 7 ) lays down as a duty of tho 

grhastha that a snatal-a ( i. c., one who has 
formally concluded his life ns a hrahma- 
cann for entering upon the second stage ot 
hfe) should no longer beg for alms as he used 
o do as a hrahmacarin. This passage establishes 
the connection between the stages of a hTo.hma- 
carm and a grhastha. Then again we meet 
with the narrative in which Manu is said to have 
partitioned his properties among his sons darin¬ 
gs life time. The partition took place duriii” 

0 a seuee of his youngest son Nabhruicdista” 
2 
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who was staying as a hrahnacarin in the house 

of his gtcru. According to the Taitiirlya- 

Samhitd (iii, 1, 9), Manu himself divided the 

properties, while according to the jiitareyar 

Brdhmana (xxxii, 9), the elder brothers of 

Niihliauedista appropriated the properties among 

themselves. When Nabhanedista returned from 

# • 

the house of his guru, he was asked by his 
fathei’ not to be sorry for his exclusion from 
a share in the properties, for he would be 
able to earn money by his own exertions. 
This narrative shows that Manu gave away 
his all to his sons and was living detached 
from the world in his old age. He could not 
wait for the return of his youngest son from 
the house of his Guru, because the time for 
living detached from the world demanded 
immediate action. It may be that Manu instead 
of returning to the forest was living under 
the care of his sons ; but such a mode of 
living may be termed the third or fourth 
sUige of life. The Manu Samhitd (iv, 2l57, 
258 ; VI, 94, 95) and the Vasisfha D)iarma- 
sutra (x, 26) of a later period have applied 
the appellation of d^amin to men livinor in 
this way. We can therefore infer from the 
narrative that the stages of a hrahmacUrin, 
a gi'hctstha, and one living detached from the 
world existed at that time. These three states 
of life are the foundation of the As 
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the result of our enquiry, it may now be laid 
down that the terms hrahmacarin, gfliastha^ 
muni (or vaikhanas) and yati are found separate¬ 
ly in the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmaiias, and in 
a few places, as shown already, we meet with 
instances of entrance into the life of a g^hastka 
after the conclusion of studentship ; and moreover, 
we meet with the example of living detach¬ 
ed from the world in old age after the end 
of a period lived as grhastha. In addition, 
we 6nd a reference to all the four stao-es of 
life in the Aitareya-Brahmana. Hence, it 
would not, I think, be unreasonable to infer 
that as early as the period covered by the 
Samhitas and the earlier Brahmanas, the stages 
of life emerged with their inter-relations 
established between them in a progressive order. 

The point next engaging our attention is 
the development reached by the stages of life 
nt the time of the Upanisads. The Chayido- 
gya and the Brhadaranyaka are regarded as 
the earliest of the Upanisads ; hence we would 
confine ourselves to the evidence furnished by 
only these two works. It is found in the 
Chandogya (ii, 23, 1) that Bharma has been 
divided into three parts in the following way : — 
yo/na (sacrifice), adkyayana (study of the scrip¬ 
tures), and dana (gift) form the first part • 

forms the second part • 
ana hfe-long residence in the house of the 
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preceptor forms the third part. Of these 
three parts, the first is meant for the house¬ 
holder, the second though practisable by all 
is specially meant for the vdnaprasthiih and 
the life-long residence in the house of the 
preceptor is meant for the naisUiika-hrahraa- 
cdrin. Two classes of hrahmacdrins are found 
from the time of the Upanisads. The student, 
who after staying at the house of his 
preceptor for the prescribed period and 
fulfilling his duties returned home, was called 
upakurvana-hrahmacdriii i^Chd. Up.^ viir, 15,1), 
while the student, who lived life-long at the 
house of his gnrxiy was called naisthika-brahma- 
Cdrin {Cka. Up,, ii, 23, 1). After the men¬ 

tion of the grhastha, vdnaprastha, and naisthika- 
hrahmacdHn in the above way, it has been 
laid down that they all reach punyaloka, while 
the man who is hraJimffrsamstha gets amt'tatvfx 
(immortality). The man who is hrahma-samstha 
belongs to the fourth stage of life. Hence, 
we have the mention of all the four d^ramas 
together in one place. Again, in the Sfliad- 
dranxjaka (iv,4,22), Yiljnavalkya, while discoursing 
on the knowledge of dtman, says, “The 
Brahmanas try to know Him (^Atynan) by tho 
study of the Vedas, and by knowing Him by 
yajhct, ddn<x, tapasyd, and freedom from worldly 
desires (ctnoHaka), attain the stage of a muni*' 
In this passage, the study of the Vedas stands 
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for hrahmaccirya, yajha, dana and tapasyd stand 
for ydrhasthya, and lastly, the terms anasaka 
and muni stand for the renunciation of the world. 
Immediately after this passage we find it laid 
down that the Parivrfijakas take pravrajyd 
with the object of getting Him. Hence, hero 
also, all the four asramasi have been mentioned 
together. Though the states of life corresponding 
to the four dsramas are found separately men¬ 
tioned in the Sarahitds and the BrdhmamiSt 
particulars about the third and the fourtli 
divisions of life are found in a lar<;e measure 
in the Upanisads. In the latter works, two 
paths are mentioned as leading to the next 
world. Those who live in the village and perforin 
sacrifices, make gifts, practise austerities, and 
engage in works of public utility like the digging 
of wells, etc. go to the hiorher regions alon<T^ 
the path called Bitr-ydna and return to this 
world {Chd. vi. 2, Ifi) ; and tliose who live 
in the forests and practi.se tsraddhdy aatya^ and 
tapasya go to the bra)».madoka along the path 
called Beva-yana and never return to this world 
{Cha. Up., V, 10. 1 : Br. Up., VI, 2, 15). It is 
clear from the passages that the dwellers in 
the village stand for the grhasthas and the 
dwellers in the forests stand for the sannyd^in$i. 
We find elsewhere tliat the scinnyd.dns beg 
for aims {Bf*. Up,^ iii, 5, 1) and wander about 
{Bf. Up,j IV, 4, 22). By putting together the 
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distinctive marks of a sannyasin, we find that 
they were these, viz., dwelling in tho forest, 
becrt^ingr alms, and wandering. It is inferable 
from the narrative relating to the partition of 
Manus properties that he detached himself from 
the world at the end of his life as a g^'liastha 
but the Upanisads make the point clear by 
showing in the life of Yajfiavalkya that he 
detached himself from the world at the end of 
the second stage of his life. YajnavalUya called 
his wife and told her that he intended to take 
up pravrajya {Bv- Up.y iv, 5,1). The renunciation 
of the world at the conclusion of the second 
stage of life was so very common a matter, 
that the husband did not say anything by 
way of broaching the subject before the wife. 
The latter also was not surprised in the least at 
iiearing tho intention of her husband. That 
a particular individual entered upon different 
asramaR at different periods of his life is 
also found in a few other instances in the 
Upanisads. The life of a Hindu was divided 
into three parts from very early times. In the 
Aito/i'eya-Aranyaka (v,3,3), it is laid down 
in regard to a certain vidya that it should 
not be taught either to a boy or a t%diyo, 
{na vatsye wot ca tTtlyey, here the word t'ptiyct, 
stands for an old man. Further, in the Chd. 
Up. (in, 16), man has been compared with 
a sacrifice and the following analogies have 
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been drawn ; the first twent^'-four years of 
man’s life have been mentioned as correspond¬ 
ing to the pratahsavaita of the sacrifice, the 
next forty-four years to its madhyandina-savr/,)ia 
and the following forty-eight years to its iyluja- 
savana. It is not clear, on what principle, 
a man’s life has been divided in this way ; but 
it should be noticed that in the dharma- 
kmtra^ {e. Manit^ ix, 94), the second stage 
of life is put as generally commencing from 
the twenty-^fifth year, while in the Chd. Up. 
(vi, 1, 1 ) iSvetaketu is found to conclude his 


career as bi'ahmacdrbi at the same age for 
entering upon the second cwrama. After the 
said passage, the comparison between the man 
and the sacrifice has been further drawn in 
the following way: the fact that ho does not 
satisfy his desire for food and wafer, thougli 
he is hungry aud thirsty, corresponds to the 
dxkshd of the sacrifice ; drinking, eating, and 
indulgence in the sexual passion correspond 
to Its iqxisad, stotra and lustra; austerity, 
gMtt, smiphcity^ uon-injury to living beino-s 
(a/imu^a) and truthfulness correspond to iTs 
dak^uja ; and death corresponds to the acab/irta 
lathing of the sacrifice {Chu. Up, iii, 17 ). 
Were, the abstinence from food and drink 
"npiiGs hrahmacarya, A sacrifice commences 
with the dlkdid ; similarly, the life of a man 
egins with hrahmacarya. Next, indulgence in 
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tho desire for food, drink, and the sexual 
passion forms part ot the duties of a grhastha ; 
and as the dkavina of a grhastha is practised 
in the middle portion of a man’s life, 

as the Hpasad, stotra and sastra come 

in the middle portion of a sacrifice. Then, 
austerity, gift, non-injury to beings, and truth¬ 
fulness are the marks of a sannyasiii. The 
dhanna-^dsiras mention gift {Vasistha^ ix, 8) 
and non-injury to sentient beings (Vasistha^ 
X, 3) as the dharma of a sannydsin. It has 
also been shown above from the Upanisad that 
the sannydslns practise sraddhdy tapa-'^yd, and 
satya in the forests, and as sannydsa is adopt¬ 
ed by a man towards the last portion of his 
life, so dahsind is paid towards the end ot 
the sacrifice. Then the very last ritual ot 
the sacrifice, viz., the avahhvta bathing has been 
compared to a man’.s death. So, it is apparent 
that the several rituals composing a sacrifice 
have been compared to the various stages of a 
man’s life with the duties attaching to them. 

In the above comparison between a man and 
a sacrifice, the human life has been divided into 
three purts The life of Yajuavalkya instances 
the entrance upon three stages of life in 
succession. Hence, it should be made clear 
whether at the time of the earlier Upanisads, 
there existed any difference between tho third 
and the fourth dh'amas, Wc find in tho Chd, 
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Up. ( 11 , 25, 1 ) that the hrahmacarin^ 
and tapasviii got to punyaloha after death, 
while one who is hrahma-nistlia attains im¬ 
mortality. The Br. Up. (iv, 4, 22J mentions 
both muni and prauriijin in the same place, 
and informs us that the last-inentiunetl sct/i- 
‘uyasitia used to wander about. The passage 
in the Bj'. Up. (iv, 3, 22) contains the two 


separate terms 6rama?ia and tapasa, and it is 
also found in the Upanisads that some living 
in the forest practised tapasya with great devo- 
^tion (CA«. Up.., 10), while others, noil-attached 

to the world, wandered about and subsisted 


on alms {Bv. Up, iii, 5, !>. Hence at the 
time of the earliest Upanisads. there existed 
two asramas that were entered upon after the 
conclusion of the career of a man as a g 7 'ha;i~ 
tha, and these were the third and the fourth 
stages of life. We have seen already that the 
amhUus and Brahmanas mention both the 
terms muni and yati. Though the third and 
the fourth dramas were different, they were 
ounded upon the common basis of the renuncia¬ 
tion of the world. One was the first stage 
sanny^a, while the other was its mature 
^tage. These two divisions of life have been 
most probably combined and referred to only 

to 21 Upanisads cited above, giving rise 

'JorhastHya, and it is perhaps 
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for this reason that the terms like muni were 
applied to members of both the third and the 
fourth stages of life. The vanaprasthin used 
to practise tapasya and cogitate on hrahma 
in a particular place in a forest; but a yati 
had no fixed place of abode, and wandered 
about, giving himself up solely to hrahma to 
the exclusion of all other works. We cannot 
infer from the case of Yajfiavalkya, as men¬ 
tioned in the Upanisads, that because he 
adopted or the lourth airama from 

his life as a g^'kastka, therefore all used to 
enter upon the fourth dsrama without going 
through the third. In fact, it all depended 
upon the intensity of one’s feeling of non¬ 
attachment to the world, and of devotion to 
hrahma and things of the spiritual world. It 
may not be possible for a man to enter upon 
the fourth stage immediately after the second 
stage on account of the hardships involved 
in the change, and the mental, moral, and 
physical training required to prepare him for 
the arduous fourth dsrama. Hence, the third 
stage has been put in to make the transition 
slower and more convenient. It cannot be 
inferred from the example of Yajfiavalkya that 
there was no difference between the third 
and the fourth stages of life. It cannot also 
be stated that the difference between the 
third and the fourth stages of life of the earlier 
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Upanisads was less than that in later times. 
The Javalopanisad (4) clearly describes the 
progressive order of the four stages of life, 
hrahmacart bliutoa gidil bhavef, gi'hl bkTitvu 
vanl bhavet, oanl bhntvd pravrajet (a man is 
to become a householder after he has been 
a brahmacdrin ; he becomes a vani forest- 
dweller after having been a householder ; and 
he becomes a pravrajin after he has been a 
vanl). Immediately after this passage, the 
following is laid down : ^^Yati-dharma can be 
adopted from the stages of a brahmacdrin^ 
grhastha, or a vdnaprasthin.'* The law-codes 
of Va.'iistha (vii, 3), Apastamba (ii, 9, 21, 1) 
and Baudhayana (ii, 10, 17, 2-6) lay down that 
any darama can be taken up at will. Manu 
(vi, 68) also has allowed an individual to go 
over to the fourth darama if he chooses to 
do so, and Yajhavalkya (iii, 56) is of opinion 
that the fourth darama can be entered upon 
from the house or the forest (i. e., from the 
second or the third stages of life). We do 
not however see any provision for the entrance 
upon one d^ama from another in the reverse 
order. It has rather been expressly prohibit¬ 
ed in the law-code of Daksa (i, 12). Hence 
was the general rule at the time next to 
that of the earliest Upanisads that the four 
stages of life should follow each other in 
due order, with this exception that the first 
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ata^e couUl load to any one of the remain¬ 
ing three stages, according to the desire of 
the hrahmacarin {cf. Apastamba’s Laxo-code, 
II, 9, 21, 4). This rule is also noticed in the 
earliest Upanisads. Thus, one could remain 
a hrahmacarin for life {Cha. Up., ii, 23, 1), or 
after Irahmacarya could remain at the dwell¬ 
ing house for life, devoting oneself to the 
cogitation of brahma in old age (C/ia. Up., 
VIII, 15). A man could also become a yaii 
without becoming a householder if his feelincr 
prompted him to do so {Br. XTp., iv, 4, 22) ; 
while again, Yajnavalkya complied with the 
requirements of the three a§ramas in due 
order (iv, 5, 1). From this collocation of the 
available evidences, it is allowable to infer that 
at the time ot the two earliest Upanisads, 
the Chandogxja and the Brhadaranyaka^ the 
four dsramafi existed as a firmly established 
institution. 



The Origin and Development of the 

Brahma-Vidya 


The origination of Bi'chma-vidya is attribut¬ 
ed by Deussen, followed by other western 
scholars, to the ksattriyas from whom, in their 
opinion, the brahmanas learnt it in later times. 
Their reasons for holding such an opinion are 
perhaps two ;— 

I. The brahmanas who had been the 

originators and supporters of the karma-hdnda 

of the Vedic sanxhitas and brahmanas could 

not, consistently and in view of their self- 

interest, be the originators of the jhana-kanda, 
’ * • • 

of the Upanisads, in other words, the Brahma- 
vidya. So much occupied were they with 
rituals and ceremonies that the Brahma-vidyu 
could not possibly find a place in their thoughts. 

II. There are narratives in the Upanisads 
themselves, the matrix of the Brahma vidyd 
discribing a afew brahmaijias as learning the 
subject from particular ksattriyas. 

The opinion does not however appeal to 
me as sound for these reasons :— 

(1) In spite of the apparent conflict between 
the karma-kanda and the jnana-kdi^a, we find 
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the one leading to the other by reason of the 
connected purposes subserved by them in the 
scheme of the life of the Vedic Hindus. The 
rituals and sacrifices are meant mostly for Hindus 
in the second stage of life (the gr^iasthas), after 
which two other stages of life are presented 
culminating in harma-^annyasay when rituals 
are discarded, and the mental cof^itation of 

O 

hrahma takes their place. The pre-vanaprasthct 
stages with their rituals serve as a preparation 
for the last two stages of life, viz,, the vanap 7 'a.^- 
tha and the yaii with their gradually increasing 
emphasis on jnana^kanda. That the harnxa- 
kanflci and the juancv-kanfJct, are not meant to 
be antagonistic to each other, or mutually 
exclusive, is found from the fact that the idea 
of Hrahma is found in the Vedic works on rituals 
from the Hg Veda downwards. The attempt 
to find a unity behind the multiplicity of the 
Vedic gods, to discover an all-comprehending 
first prmciple, makes its appearance as early 
as the h'ymn of the Mg Veda, and is there linked 
with the names of Prajapati, Visvakarman, and 
Purusa. It is first in the Satapatha Brahmana 
that we find the neuter Brahman exalted 
to the position of the supreme principle which 
is the moving force behind the gods.^ 

I ERE., vol. II, pp. 798, 799 Veda, I, 164, 
45 ; III. 9, 9 ; S. Br., XIII, G. 2, 7 ; XI, 2. 3, i. 
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Again, one of the principal objects ot the 
performance of the sacrifices was the obtaining 
of wealth, power, and other means of enjoyment 
in this and the next world. But side by side 
with these are found in the ritual-books, the 
Brahnianas, other sacrifices in which the cele¬ 
brants had to renounce the world, e.y., the 
Sarva-medha.^ 

The references to the last stage of life (thiixl 
and fourth stages combined) in the Vedie wt)rks 
on the karnia-kanday- without any disapproval 
of the same, show that the entrance into a sta^^e 
of life in which the rituals were on the way to 
be gradually discarded, was not antagonistic 
to their object. Had it been so, the works on 
rituals would have disapproved of the third 
stage, or laid down injunctions for the prosecu¬ 
tion of ritualistic course of life up to the end 
of its span, to the rigid exclusion of the^'^a^irt- 
kanda. But far from that being the case, we 
find kings like Janaka, one of the supposed 
originators and propagators of the Brahma-vidya, 
performing a big sacrifice at the very time when 
he had the discussion with Yajnavalkya regard¬ 
ing hrahma ; and similarly, we find the king 
Asvapati about to perform a sacrifice when the 

* 3 * 7 . I i iSr . S ., 16, 15, 5-6 ; 16. 15, 
23; 16, 16. 3-8. 

2 The subject has been treated in the "The Anti¬ 
quity of the Four Stages of Life'*. 
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brahmanas went to him for hearing from him 
more about brahma than Aruni knew. It is 
therefore not correct to suppose that hrakma- 
vidya had its origin outside the karma-kdnda, 
and from the brains of the ksattriyas alone, 
and that it had its birth in a spirit antagonistic 
to the jiiuna-kdnda. This wrong idea has most 
probably arisen from the fact that the early 
Jainas and Buddhists, many of whom were 
ksattriyas, including Mahavira and Buddha, 
and whose religions were but offshoots of the 
jhdna-kanda with changes or additions of their 
own, were hostile to the brahmanas and their 
karma kdnda ; and the spirit in which they 
preached their doctrines has been supposed to 
pervade the Vpanisads, and has been read 
into the passages that treat of the Brahma- 
vidyd. 

( 2 ) The (Jpanisads contain narratives in 
which brahmanas figure as learners from the 
ksattriyas ; but the conclusion they point to 
has to be read in the light of facts lost sight 

O O 

of by Deussen and others. 

Among the ksattriyas, Janaka, king of Videha 
had the highest reputation as a master of 
the Brahma-vidya ; but yet the self-same king 
considered Yajnavalkya as having a greater 
mastery over the subject, and listened to lectures 
on the subject from that erudite brahinajj,a.*^ 

I Ur, Up., IV, 2. 
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Previously, Janaka had also learnt portions of 
the subject from the various brahma^a acaryas, 
viz.y Jitva, Udanka, Barku, Gardabhivipita, 
Satyakaraa, and Vidagdha. ^ K,ing Janasruti 
was at great pains in searching for the brahmana 
Raikva to learn the Bralima-vidya from him. 
King Brhadratha of the Iksvaku race learnt 
the same vidya from the brahmana ascetic 
Sakayana.® 

Besides these instances of ksattriyas learning 
the Brahma-vidya from the brahmaijas, wc find 
in the TJpanisads the names of many brah- 
manas, who handed down the science from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and these brahma^as were 
far larger in number than the few ksattriya 
kings versed in that science. 

Now let us scan the narratives which are 
rehed upon as supporting the view that the 
ksattriyas were the originators and teachers 
of the Brahmorvidya. We find in the ^atapatha- 
Biahmana that Janaka said more on Aynihotra 

I • a, and Yajnavalkya 

knew; but this concerned Agnihotra and not 
the Brahma-vidyd.^ 


^ Again, Pravahana Jaivali, a ksattriya, gave 
^idence of greater knowledge than Silaka and 
Dalbhya in the Chandogya* but this knowledge 


> BT; IV, t. . 2 

3 S. Br., II, 6, 2 , 5 ; Br. 

4 Otdnd, Up., I, 8, ff. 


Maitrd. Up.y 
Up.y 4, 3. I. 


I ff. 
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was of Saura'vidf/a which belonged rather to 
the karma-kdmla. Again, according to the 
Bvliadaranyaka and the Chandogya Vpani- 
the aforesaid ksattriya as king of Pahcala 
silenced Svetaketu by putting to him five ques¬ 
tions, none of which Svetaketu could answer ; 
and when Svetaketu’s father Uddalaka Aruiii 
came to the king to hear on the subject, the 
latter said that it was unknown to the briih- 
raaijas. The subject is called Bahchagni-vidyd. 
Considering its subject-matter, it cannot be said 
that it was Brahma.’vidya proper, for it treats 
of the paths, along which men depart after 
death, and so forth. Ignorance of these matters 
cannot be taken as ignorance of the Brah'nia- 
vidya on the part of the brahmanas. Moreover, 
it was not reasonable for Jaivali on silencing 
Svetaketu to question him “How could any body 
who did not know these things say that he had 
been fully instructed for if no brahmajja 
had knowledge of the subject, Svetaketu came 
within the rule and could not be said to have 
been without proper education merely because 
of his ignorance of a matter not known to the 
brahma^as generally ; nor can it be said that 
no brahmai^a before Pravahana Jaivali had 
complete education, because they were not taught 
the matter. If this passage be taken as more 

1 Br. Vp„ VI, 2, I ff; Chand, Up., V, 3, i ff. 

2 Chand. Up. {SBE.), V, 3, 4. 
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blulF, or an insulfc to Svetaketu, it cannot bo 
taken in its literal sense, and Jaivali really 
expected from Svetaketu the knowledge of a 
matter, which was known to every well-educated 
brahmaiGia or ksattriya. The later passage, there¬ 
fore, addressed to Svetaketu’s father, viz, “this 
knowledge did not go to any brahmajia before 
you, and therefore this teaching belonged in all 
the worlds to the ksatra class alone” cannot also 
be accepted in its literal import. 

Five brahma^a householders and theologians 
named Pracinasala, Satyayajua, Indradyumna, 
Jana and Budila came once to Uddalaka Aruni 
to learn VaUoanara-vidya from him. Aru^i, 
diffident as to the fulness of his knowledo-e of the 

O 

subject, took them to the king Asvapati 
Kaikeya, who was also studying the subject. 
From this it is evident that both Aruni and 
Asvapati were studying the subject indepen¬ 
dently of each other, and the inference that 
it was at first the monopoly of the ksattriyas 
does not find support from the narrative. ^ 

A narrative in the Brhacldranyaka Upani- 
relates that once a brahma^a youth 
named Baliiki came to king Ajatasatru of Kiisi 
^ speak to him regarding Brahma. What 
Balaki said did not meet with the king's appre¬ 
ciation, and therefore Balaki requested the 

1 ChM. up., s, u j cf. S, Br., X, 6, n, 

2 Br. Up., II, 
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king to teach him the subject afresh. The king 
replied that it was opposed to practice that 
a brahmana should ask a ksattriya to teach him 
the Brahmtx-vidya. This ahhyayika also does 
not support the conclusion that the ksattriyas 
wore the originators and first teachers of the 
Brahma-rndyti ; for it was the brahmana youth 
Balaki who proposed at first to speak to the 
king on the subject. Had the vidya been the 
exclusive possession of the ksattriyas, it would 
not have been possible for hiin to know it or to 
propose to teach it to the king.' Again, the 
king’s reply that it was opposed to practice that 
a brahmajia should learn the Brahma’vidya 
from a ksattriya also points to an inference not 
compatible with the opinion regarding the ksatt- 
riya’s monopoly of that branch of learning. 

Though the point may not be established 
from the above narratives that the ksattriyas 
were the originators of the Brahma-vidyay it is 
however clear that the aforesaid ksattriya kings 
were learned and promoters of learning. Erudite 
briihma^as used to visit their courts at times, 
and were rewarded for giving evidence of scho¬ 
larship, or for defeating their opponents in 
debates; when the number of these visitors dimi¬ 
nished, king Ajatasatru of K^i expressed dis¬ 
appointment, as king Janaka was more fortunate 
in the matter. Sometimes, conferences of the 

I Br. UP., HI. I, i. 
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erudite, or the spiritually elevated were called in 
connexion with the sacrifices held by them, as 
king Janaka did.^ These meetings of learned 
men offered the kings opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge on diverse subjects from scholars of 
diverse lands. It was perhaps for this reason 
that among the ksattriyas, only the kings have 
been mentioned in the XJixxiusads as having 
knowledge of the Brahma-vidya. A king by 
learning certain points from a bnlhinana visitor 
could use that knowledge for testing, or 
defeating in argument, another brahmana who 
had not had the opportunity of knowing them. 
Hence we cannot draw the inference, from the 
instance of a king defeating a bnlhma^a in 
debate, that all the brahmaijas were ignorant of 
the subject on which he was silenced. We find 
instances of a king silencing learned brahmanas 
in discussions regarding rituals. This cannot, like 
the examples in respect of the Brahma-vkhja, 
lead to ^ the conclusion that the ksattriyas 
monopolized the ritual lore. 

It appears to me probable that the afore¬ 
said narratives in the Vpanisads are meant 
m many cases to point to certain requisites, 
without which the acquisition of the Brahma- 
could not be complete. The need of 
humility in one who thinks himself a master 
04 all knowledge is brought out in the alchyayika 

• Br. up., H, ,, 
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relating to Svetalcetu. He was sta^dha (loth 
to speak), and anncanamani (pufted up with 
the idea that he was well-read) when he met 
his father after completing his education. 
His inability to answer the questions put to 
him by his father disconcerted him^. Similarly, 
the conceited pa:^dits at Janakas court were 
humiliated by Yajnavalkya^ Bfpta (arro¬ 
gant) Balaki came to teach Ajatasatru, but 
was bound, on account of the insufficiency ol 
his knowledge, to listen to the latter s dis¬ 
course on Hrahmct^. Even when Janaka 
thought, at the approach of Yajhavalkya, that 
the latter had come to have information from 
him on abstruse points, he was also shown that 
his knowledge was not complete, and hence 
he submitted to acquire the necessary knowledge 
from the great brahmana theologian^. 

Though Narada had read all the works 
comprised in a long list, he could not master 
the Brahma-vidya proper. This shows that mere 
book-learning was not enough for the purpose, 
but the knowledge of the self was necessary®. 

It is supposed that the fact of the origin 
of the Brahma-vidya from the ksattriyas was 
so widely known that their inability to con¬ 
ceal it has compelled them to incorporate the 

I Chand, up,^ VI, I. 2 Br. Up., Ill, I. 

3 Br, up., II, I. 4 ibid., IV, I, I. 

5 CiMnd up., VII, I, 3. 
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narratives in the Upanisads in spite of their 
unwillingness to do so. But the question may 
be asked, why the lists of teachers of Brahma- 
vidya appearing in the B^haddranyaka TJpa~ 
nisad^ do not contain the names of Jauaka, 
Ajatasatru, Asvapati, Pravahana Jaivali and 
so forth. A similar list in the Mundakopanisad 
mentions only the names of brivhmanas as teachers 
of the Brahma vidyd If it be supposed that 
the ksattriya teachers of the Brahma^rndyd 
have been purposely eliminated by the brahmanas, 
it remains inexplicable why they should in¬ 
corporate the narratives which recorded the cases 
of humiliation of brahmanas by ksattriyas. 

Sir G.A. Grierson states in the Encyclopae¬ 
dia of Beliyion and Ethics (vol, 2, p. 54-0) that 
according to the Bhdgavata Purdna (iii, xx, 2G), 
even Kapila, the founder of the Siinkhya system 
was descended from a rajarsi and was there¬ 
fore a ksattriya. If we examine the statement 
closely, it is found to be altogether erroneous. 
Though Kapila’s mother Devahuti was the 
daughter of Manu of the ksattriya caste, his 
father was the brahma^a Kardama {Bhagavatay 
HI, xxii, 2-3). The Manusarnhitd (x, 6) lays down 
that ‘sons, begotten by twice-born men on 
wives of the next lower castes, they declare to be 
similar (to their fathers), but blamed on account 


I Br. Up., II, 6 i IV, 6. 


2 Muml.y Up., VII, I, 3. 
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of the fault (inherent) in their mothers’. Pursuant 
to this rule, Kapila would follow the caste of 
his father Kardama, i.e., would be a briihmana. 
It is also well-known that the descendants of 
Arundhati, who was the daughter of Kardama 
and Devahuti and was married to Vasistha, 
were briihmai^as, e. g., Sakti, Parasara, Vyasa. 
Hence Kapila was a brahmana and not a 
ksattriya. The figures in the Puranas that tend 
to mislead one on this point are, for instance, 
Dhrtarastra and Pandu (sons of Vyasa), Asmaka 
(son of Damayanti by Vasistha, see Bhagavata^ 
ix, 9, 39). The deviations from the rule that 
the caste of the son follows that of the father 
take place for the reason that the sons in these 
instances are ksetraja. 

It is put forward as an argument in favour 
of the ksattriya origin of the Brahma-vidya 
that it has been named JRdja^vidya^, The ex¬ 
pression is found in the passage raja-vidyd raja- 
gultyarp,pavitram idam tittamam. The expres¬ 
sion raja-vidyd has been interpreted as a vidya 
originated by the ksattriyas. But the next ex¬ 
pression rdja-gtihya/m shows the application of 
that sense of rdjati to be out of place, and there¬ 
fore, the passage cannot yield the meaning 
sought to be drawn from it by those who believe 
in the ksattriya origin of the Brahma-vidyd. 


i Bhagavad-GxtH, XI, 2. 



Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials 


The Vedic work from which the rites of 
coronation derived their sanction is not the 
Athavva-Veda alone, as will Ijc apparent from 
the statement of the KxUmnyTthhad whicli i^ivcs 
details of the ceremony, “aocordinjj to the 
GGi>atha-Brahmami of the Athnrva~Veda, as 
also those not dependent on its authority.” 
The existence of the coronation ceremony 
can he traced much earlier than the Go^jatha- 
Brahmana. The Tnittiv-oja-Brahmana^ gives 
its details as an independent performance 
in three sections whicli are separate i'rom those 


Atruuaynkha by N'ilakantha Bhatta (Ms. i,i 
ASB., No. II. A. 25). p. 3. The discourse on coronation 
>n the Bharata-ra/iasya (in Bengali) by Riimadasa 
ijcna cites a short passage from the Gopatha-Brahmana 
without any reference to its location in the Brahmana. 

could not trace it either in the Bibliotheca hidiea 
or the Bombay edition of the work. I do not under¬ 
stand why. unless the passage has eluded my search, 
U should be omitted in the editions. 

2 TaUtirxya-Brahmana, ii. 7. 15.1- Ji^ 

> 73 , 174 refer to rituals for steadying the king in 
office by the propitiation of certain deities. It 
not clear whether they have connection with the 
coronation, if any, prevailing at that time. 
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devoted to the rajasTiya. Wilson and Gold- 
stiicker observe that “the rites of the Abhiseka 
which is not part of a rajasuya sacrifice, but 
a ceremony performed at a king’s accession 
to the throne, are similar to, but not identical 
with, those of the punaralhiseka ; they are 
founded on the proceedings which took place 
when Indra was consecrated by the gods as 
their supreme ruler, and which forms the subject 
of the 3Sth chapter of the Aitareya-Brak" 
mana."^ If the Taiitiriycv-Brahmana be older 
than the Aitareya, as Prof. Macdonell suggests,^ 
then the similarity between the abhiseka and 
the piutarahhiseka cannot be taken as indicative 
of the derivation of the one from the other. 
Abhiseka appears therefore to liave been an 
independent ceremony existing side by side with 
the rajasuya. 

The abhiseka as detailed in the Taittiriya- 
Brahmana begins with seven mantras to be 
uttered by the priest for performing a homa 
before the ritual of sprinkling takes place. The 
first mantra speaks of the prince’s rebirth 
as the son of the rtviks (sacrificial priests) 
with his vigour immensely increased by his 
symbolic entrance into the homa fire and exit 

1 Goldstucker^s Dictionary, p. 277, under ^'Ab/ii- 
yeka." 

2 Prof, A. Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, p. 203. 
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therefrom, and wishes him capability to keep 
his subjects from sinful ways. The second wishes 
him an extended kingdom, a stout physique for 
its efficient administration, and a good supply 
of cattle for the performance of the sacrifices, 
The third wishes him to be the guide of men, 
and wants him to solemnly say that he would 
protect the good and punish the wicked. The 
fourth and fifth invoke blessing on Iiim for 
prosperity while the sixth and seventh for the 
glorification of the castes by his power, the 
prosperity of his subjects, and the extension 
of Prajilpati’s protection to him. 

In these mantras, two points are note¬ 
worthy : (1) The belief of the prince's rehirth 
as the son of the sacrificial priests, whicli 
appears akin to the rebirth of the twice-born 
by the upanayana sacrament for their initiation 


into the study of the Vedas. The prince, as 
it were, becomes a totally different being with 
his faculties and physical vigour renewed and 
increased for the discharge of the new duties 
that the assumption of kingly office will devolve 
upon him. Such a belief perhaps made the 
performance of the coronation ceremony an 


imperative necessity to every prince ; for, other¬ 
wise, in the estimation of the people, the prince 
will stand bare of the ‘kingly fitness which 
he omits to formally bestow upon himself by 
the ceremonial, and for which no natural capa- 
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biiities of the prince, however great, could 
perhaps be an adequate substitute. After the 
death of a king or after his retirement, some 
time must have elapsed before the coronation 
rituals could be performed by his successor ; 
and hence, the question naturally suggests 
itself whether the latter could exercise the 
rights and duties of a full-fledged king 
immediately after the end of the previous 
regime without formally going through the 
ceremony. In the case of the initiation sacra¬ 
ment, the uninitiated boy had no right 
to the acquisition of sacred lore before he went 
through the necessary rite ; but not so perhaps 
in the case of the coronation ceremony, as 
will appear from evidences later on. (2) The 
solemn assertion by the prince, wliich looks 
very much like the coronation oath, to protect 
the good and punish the wicked, that is to 
say, the paramount duties of the protection 
of life and property of his subjects and an 
impartial administration of justice. 

After the performance of the lioma, a tiger- 
skin is spread with the mantra “Thou art the 
sky, thou art the earth,” and the prince is 
seated thereon. The priests bless him saying, 
“May you be unconquerable, may the various 
quarters protect you, may your subjects be 
loyal, and may the kingdom never slip away 
from your rule,” and sprinkle him with water 
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The prince is then asked to repair to aiul 
ascend a chariot standing before the uhavainya 
fire of the sacrificial ground where the ceremony 
is taking place, appropriate benedictory formulas 
(some of which are I’epetitions of those used 
in the sprinkling ceremony) being utterctl 
during the time. Tlie object of his ascension 
of the car appears from the last formula address¬ 
ed to the chariot to be a symbolic expression 
of the desire that the prince might achieve 
success in his rule. The king next prays the 
royal priest to lielp him by a faithful discharge 
of his duties that serve to keep the reahn 
free from danger, and contribute to its well¬ 
being. He then asks the charioteer to sit 
on the car and Iiold tlie reins. The king then 
recites to the effect, -‘iMay I never hear within 
my dominion the somul ot bows of my encmie.s 
coveting my kingdom, may that harsh sound 

change into a sweet one by making the hostile 
army friendly.” 

The bmhmanas as well as the king’s friends 
and relations embrace him, after which his 
o y la smeared with unguents. At this time, 
e -ing has to look towards the sun, and 
e royal priest addresses him thus : “May 
ing be lustrous like the noon-day sun ; 
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mfiy my blessings be likewise powerful in their 
effects ; may you (king),—glorious sun, attain 
prosperity by my blessings ; may my words 
be in a special degree discriminatory of right 
and wrong ; may my blessings be firm in their 
efficacy ; may the rivers (in the kingdom) be 
full, clouds rain in time, and crops fructify ; 
may the king be the lord of a rich country 
veritably flowing with milk and honey.'’ 

After oblations to the fire intended for the 
ke^ins, i.e.y Agni, Vayu, and Suryya, the king 
is asked to sit on a throne of tiduinhara wood, 
when the purohita says, “O king, subdue 
your enemies completely. Now that I have 
finished the consecration bearing the two names 
of Vasinl'^ and pay fees to the imrokila. 

May you attain long life and be freed from 
Varuna’s snares.” Then the priest shaves the 
kino^’s head with a mantra, which indicates that 

O 

it is an imitation of what Prajapati had done 
for Soma and Varu^a. The hair is collected 
on a tuft of hu§a grass, serving thereby to 
preserve the king’s strength.^ The king is 
then anointed with a mixture of milk and 

1 Called Vahifu because the ceremony is believed 
to bring the subjects under the king’s control. 

2 Called Ugrn because it effects the subjugation 
of enemies. 

3 Sirailiar belief is noticed in connection with the 
kcBavapanxya ritual of the RajasTtya. 
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ghl with the same object in view with a formula 
which asks the As'vins to have the king’s beauty 
devoted entirely to the queens. 

The Hamayana and the MahcihJuirata speak 
of a few coronations of princes, the former 
those of (1) Sugriva,^ (2) Vibhisana,- (3) 
Rama,^ (4) Kus'a and Lava,‘‘ (5) Aiigada 
and Caudraketu,-’ (6) S ibrugiiua’s -ions Suba.hu 
and ^atrughatin,® and the latter those of fl) 
Janainejaya,’ (2) Vicitra-viryya,® (3) Puru,^ 
(4) Yudhisthira,^® (5) ^arabha, son of ^isu- 
pala,^^ and (G) Parikshlt.^" Full ritualistic 
details are given nowhere in the epics. The 
common features of the rituals, so far as we 
can gather them from their fragmentary descrip¬ 
tions in the first named epic, are collection 
of waters from seas and rivers in gold pitchers, 
sprinkling of same on the prince seated on 

1 Ramaymia, Ki^kmdha-kiwla, 26. 

2 Ibid., Yuddha-kundn, sarga 112, 

3 Ibid., Yuddka-kanda, sarga 128 and Utiara- 
kawla, sarga 63. 

4 R^iuayana, Uttara-kanda, sarga io7 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., Uttara-kaiula, sarga 107. 

7 Mahabharata, Adi~Parva, ch. 44. 

8 Ibid., Adi-Parva, ch. lor. 

9 Ibid., Adi~Parva, ch, 85. 

10 Ibid., Hanti-Pafva, cli. 40. 

*1 Ibid., Sabka-Parva, ch. 45. 

Ibid., Mahaprasthanika-Parva, ch. 1. 
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a throne, crowning, and prince’s gifts to brah- 
nianas, while their distinguishing features are 
(1) the performance of a homa (in Sugrlva’s 
coronation), (2) presents offered by the subjects 
to the prince (e.g., in Vibhisaija’s coronation), 
(3) presents offered by the prince (as in Rama’s 
coronation), (4) difference as to persons who 
sprinkle water, and (5) difference as to those 
who put the crown on his head. 

The Mahabharata furnishes some details of 
the ceremony of only one prince, Yudhisthira, 
who sat on a throne made of sold surrounded 
l)y others seated likewise. To begin with, he 
touched white flowers, auspicious symbols 
(5vasii7:a5), unhusked barely-corns, earth, gold, 
silver, and jewels. Auspicious articles, such 
as earth, gold, gems, and other things necessary 
for the coronation were brought by the subjects, 
who came there headed by the priest. Jars 
made of gold, udumhara wood, silver and earth 
and full of water as well as flowers, fried rice, 
Jcu^a grass, cow’s milk, sami, inppal, and palaaa 
wood, honey, ghiy ladles of ud^imhara wood 
and conches decked with sold, were there for 
the ceremony. The royal priest, Dhaumya, 
made an altar sloping north and east and marked 
with the necessary signs. The prince with 
his consort Draupadi was then seated upon 
a firm and eft’ulgent stool called sarvatohkadra 
covered with tiger-skin, and Dhaumya poured 
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libations ’ of glix upon fire with appropriate 
mantras. Krsiia poured water from a sanc¬ 
tified conch upon the prince’s head, as also 
Dhritarastra and the subjects. The presents 
brought by the people were formally accept¬ 
ed by Yudhisthira, who in turn honoured 
them with presents in profusion and gave a 
thousand nishas to the hrdhmanas who uttered 
benedictions for his welfare. 

Most of the features of the coronation as 
found in the epics have been reproduced in 
the Agni-Purd7ia^ which, as usual with the 
Purdnas, adds to them new rituals making 
the whole ceremony much more elaborate. 
The main divisions of the ceremony may be 
marked out into (1) Aindn-^dnii on a day 
previous to that of ahhiseka ; (2) On the 
abhiaeka day 

(«) Performance of Roma. 

(6) Symbolic bathing (i.e., touching the 
prince s body with earth brought 
from various places— trh 2 *ttikd-sndna). 

(c) Sprinkling of water on the prince by 

ministers. 

(d) Sprinkling of liquids by Rg Vedic 

and Soma Vedic hrdhmanas^ and the 
royal priest. 


Cf. Vukti-kalpa-taru. (Calcutta Oriental Series) 
^^^^^^nyasanoddeka, p. 56 6Ik. 402. 

2 Agni-Purana,z\is. 

6 
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(e) Sprinkling of water through a pitcher 
(perforated with a hundred holes) 
by the royal priest. 

(/) Rites by the Yajur Vedic and Atharvrx 
Vedic hvahmanas. 

(^) Seeing auspicious things. 

(h) Crowning. 

(i) Presentation of oihcials to the prince. 

(?) Payment of fees to bnihmatias and 

coronation feast. 

(k) Royal procession through the metro¬ 
polis. 

(/) Return of the procession to the royal 
palace and gifts to the people. 

If the reigning king instals his successor 
on the throne just before Ids retirement, he 
may have the abkiseka performed under his 
auspices on a day prescribed as appropriate 
for the purpose. If, however, he dies without 
performing this ceremony for his successor, 
the Agni-Purana ^ allows for the latter a 
provisional abkiseka which can be celebrated 
irrespective of the auspicious or inauspicious 
nature of the day on which it is held. The 
reason for such a orovision is obvious : the 

V 

1 The Agni~Purana, ch. 218 devotes slks. sand 
C to this provisional abhificka and the real meaning 
of the passage can easily elude the reader unless light 
be focussed on it from other works such as the Vi><nu- 
dharmottarat pt. ll, ch iS. 
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formal vesting of regal powers in the prince 
in order to enable him to discharge kingly 
duties cannot be long postponed ; for such 
postponement may lead to difficulties. The 
rituals of the ceremony are succinctly mentioned 
as symbolic bathing of the prince with sesamum 
and white mustard at which the royal priest 
and the astrologer officiate, the hailing of the 
prince with the cry of victory after which he 
sits on a bhadrasana, proclaims safety for his 
subjects, and issues orders to his officers for releas¬ 
ing prisoners. The coronation whether performed 
under the supervision of the retiring king, 
or in the case of his death, after the provisional 
coronation, has to be held on an auspicious 
day which is fixed in accordance with the 
recommendations of the texts ‘ on the subject. 

Details of the aforesaid main divisions are '— 
Re. (1). The Agni-Puraua does not furnish 
its rituals, given, however, in later works like 
the Niti-mayukha,^ which may be summar¬ 
ised thus : A.fter the formal declaration of 
the king’s intention to perform the Aindrl- 

1 See, for instance, Vi'inu-dharmottarat pt. ll, 

ch. i 8 , 51ks. 5-14 ; Goldstiicker’s Dictionary refers to 

fyoim-ratna-mm and MuhTcrta-dnamani on this 
point. 

2 Minor 
details and mantras have been omitted in tlie above 
summary. 
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Sdnti, the officiating priests are formally entrust¬ 
ed with these duties :—A vedl (altar) is 
constructed and upon it a mahavedl (great 
altar) on which three lines are drawn on sand, 
a cavity is made and refilled with sand, Earth 
bowed to, and fire ignited. A gold, silver 
or copper pitcher full of water is covered with 
a piece of cloth and an image of Indra made 
of gold is placed on two eight-leaved lotuses 
drawn on the cloth. This is followed by offer¬ 
ings to Indra, five oblations to fire and the 
seating of the Brahman priest, who with 
the Hotv next engages in the offering of the 
followincr oblations, viz., eight to the four 
cardinal points, and seventeen to Agni and 
other deities followed by samvddhi, sannatiy 
u'pastiryyaf svistakt'tf prdya^cittdtmakaf sanis^ 
thiti, samdna and samsrdva-hhdga homas. Then 
follow offerings to the ten presiding deities 
of the ten quarters of heaven, and to demons 
of various descriptions. The Purndhuti comes 
next and then the throwing of the remnants 
of homa~^TQ into holy water. In the conclud¬ 
ing rite of sdnti for averting evil, the king with 
his consort, relatives and ministers, is sprinkled 
by the hotj' with water from the 6dnti pitcher. 
Then both the king and the queen take bath 
in water mixed with herbs, wear white drssses 
and garlands, and smear their bodies with the 
paste of white sandal. Gifts are made to the 
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priests, and the gold image of Indra after 
symbolic relinquishment is given to Acaryya. 
The whole ceremony is then brought to a close 
by the feasting of hrahmanas. 

The object of this ritual is no doubt the 
welfare of the king implying that of his relatives, 
officials and subjects, but the central idea in 
it is the coronation of Indra, the king of the 
Sfods. AVe have seen in connection with the 
Rajasiiya that the mantras for the Panara- 
hhiseka are uttered in unison with those of 
the Aindra-mahahhiseka, which goes upon the 
supposition that the king of the gods was 
installed on his throne in remote antiquity 
with the self-same ma7itras w’hich appear in 
the Aitareya-JBrahmana in connection with 
the Aindra-mahubhisekay and which, when 
uttered at the Punarabhiseka, bring on special 
well-being of the subject of the Pnnarabhiseka. 
In the coronation ceremony with which we 
are now dealing, much more prominence is 
given to the idea by devoting a special day 
with its special rituals to Indra, who is wor¬ 
shipped to make the coronation of the mortal 
king as much fraught with potentialities for 

good as his own coronation was in the remote 
past. 

Re. (2). On an auspicious day fixed for 
abhi^eka, the king has to forrahlly declare 
his intention (sanl'-alpa) to perform the ahhi^eka. 
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(a) After the ignition of fire ^ and the 
offering of seventeen oblations as previously 
mentioned in connection with Aindrl-jSdnti, the 
piirohita has to perform homa with 6ve sets of 
AtharvaYedic mantras^ viz. karma varma^ svasty^ 
ay ana, dyusya, ahhayd, and apardjitd, which 
are intended to secure for the king welfare for 
himself personally and his kingdom. On the 
southern side of the /toma-fire is kept a gold 
pitcher {sampdiavdn kalasa) in which are deposit¬ 
ed the residues of offerings. Brahmaijas learned 
in the Vedas as well as the brahmana, ksattriya, 
vaisya and sudra ministers are honoured with 
presents and seated at the place where the 
ceremony is to take place. The royal priest, 
who has to fast on that day, puts on garland 
and turban and enters into the bathing-house 
where he has to put nine gold pitchers with 
waters from various places of pilgrimage as 
well as an earthen pitcher with water, a gold 
pitcher with ghi, a silver pitcher with milk, a 
copper pitcher with curd, and an earthen pitcher 
with water in which kuka grass has been soaked. 
A gold pitcher with a hundred perforations 
as also an earthen pitcher filled with water from 
well and the four seas are also to be there. 


I Certain characteristics of the flame of this fire 
such as brightness like melted gold, resemblance to 
svastika mark, &c. were regarded as portents for 
good or evil. 
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(6) The prince is then bathed symbolically 
with various descriptions of soil. This bathing 
consists in touching his head with soil from 
the top of a hill, ears with that from the top 
of an anthill, face with that from a temple 
of Visnu, neck with that from a temple of 
Indra, chest with that from a royal palace, 
right arm with that dug up by an elephant 
by its tusks, left arm with that dug up by 
a bull by its horns, back with that from a lake, 
belly with that from a confluence of rivers, 
sides with that from the banks of a river, waist 
with that from the door of a brothel,^ thighs 
with that from a sacrificial ground, knees with 
that from a cowshed, shanks with that from 
a horse-stable, and feet with that 1‘rom the 
wheel of a chariot. This ceremony is concluded 
by the final ablution of his head with iKinca- 
<javya (a mixture of milk, curd, clarified butter, 
and cow’s urine and dung). 

(c) Four vessels made of gold, silver, copper 
and earth are filled respectively with clarified 
butter, milk, curd and water. The brahma^a, 
ksattriya, vaisya and sudra ministers take 
the gold, silver, copper and earthen vessels 
in succession and sprinkle their contents on 

1 It was perhaps believed that people before 
entering it parted with their religious merits at the 

very entrance, and hence, the sanctity of the 
soil from the place. 
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the prince’s head from the east, south, west 
and north respectively. 

(df) After the ministers, a Jig Vedic brah- 
maQ.a sprinkles honey and a Sama Vedic brahma^a 
water (in which kiisa grass has been immersed) 
upon the prince’s head. The royal priest 
commits the sacrifical fire to the care of the 
sadasyas (assistants) and sprinkles from the 
aforesaid sampatavan pitcher with the mantras^ 
that were uttered in connection with anoint¬ 
ment forming part of the ahhisecanlya of 
the Rdjasuya. 

(^) The prince is then taken to the base 
of the altar and seated upon a hhadrdsana. The 
royal priest sprinkles water on his head through 
a gold jar perforated with a hundred holes, 
uttering “ya o^adhih, &c.,”* as also perfumed 
liquids, and water in which flowers, seeds, gems 
and kusa grass have been dipped, with the 
recitation of other formulas. 


I Sloka 22 of ch. 218 of the Agni Purana speaks 
of these mantras. That they are borrowed from the 
RaJasUya ceremony is not clear from this 6loka, but 
appears to be so from works like the NitimayUkha. 
Had the first verse of the couplet commenced 
with the words rajasUyabhifieke ca instead of with 
rajakriyabhvieke ca, the meaning would have been 
clearer. 

3 See Rg Veda, X, 97. 
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(f) The Yajur and Atharva-Veclic bmhmanas 
touch with ^ocana^ (yellow pigment) the 
prince’s head and thi’oat with the mantra 
Gandhadvaram &c.”^ This rite is brou^ylit to 
a close by the assembled briihraanas sprinkling 
on the prince’s head water brought from various 
sacred places®. 

(^) Auspicious things such as jar filled with 
water, chowry, fan, mirror, clarified butter anil 
jar filled with water and herbs are brouHit 
before the prince, music is played, (eulogistic 
songs are sung by the bards, and Vedic psalms 
chanted by the brahmanas^). 

1 Some explanatory details have been taken from 

the N'ittmayukha. The formulas referred to have been 
borrowed as follows :_ 

(0 "'O^adhayah pratigrbhnxta pu^ipavatih, &c.'’ 

Vaj'asaneyi Samhita, XI, 48. 

(??) *'Asuh atmno, &c.” Bg Veda, x, 103, r. 

2 Rg Veda, Khila, v, 87, 9. 

3 According to the Nxtimayukha (MS. pp. 2 & ii) 
not only the brahmanas but also the assembled 
k?attriyas, vaigyas, sudras and persons of mixed 
castes sprinkle water above. 

4 mUmayUkha (MS. pp. 2 & ii). The work 
puts aftej- the above rite the sprinkling of propitiatory 
water {Santi-fala) from the Sampatavan pitcher by the 
^trologer. This rite is accompained by tha utterance 

a long mantra ''sitras tvHvi abhi^jneantu," &c., 
o a out 180 ^lokas addressed to the gods, heavenly 

>«, clouds, continents, hills and mountains, 
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{k) The royal priest, in the meantime, makes 
offerings of milk and honey to the divinities 
and sits on a chair covered with a tigers skin. 
So seated he binds the prince’s head with a 
fillet and puts on it the crown with the formulas 
^*J)hTuvadyctikf &c.,” an English rendering of 

which is given below :— 

“Firm is the heaven, firm is the earth, 
firm are these mountains, firm is this 
entire world, so may this king of men 
be firm. 

“May the royal Varuna, the divine Brhas- 
pati, may Indra and Agni ever give 

stability to thy kingdom. 

“With a constant oblation we handle the 
constant Soma ; therefore may Indra 
render thy subject-people payers of 
(their) taxes’*^. 

places of pilgrimage, sacred rivers, birds, horses, 
elephants, universal monarchs of yore, ascetics, Vedas^ 
fourteen branches of learning, weapons, supernatural 
beings, in short, to quite a string of divine, natural, 
or supernatural forces with powers for good or evil, 
in order that they might all be propitiated to the 
prince about to be coronated. The location of the 
mantra in the ceremony is not manifest in the Agni- 
Purana but has been indicated by works like the 
NxtimayUkha. 

I Veday X, 173, 4-6 (translation by Prof. H. H. 

Wilson). 
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The throne-seab, ^ on which the prince is 
next seated, is covered with the skins of 
6ve animals, bull, cat, wolf, lion and tiger. A 
symbolic meaning, not given in the texts, was 
no doubt attached to the spreading of these 
skins one over another. The tiger skin, as 
has been seen in connection with a previous 
ritual, indicated kingly power. 

(i) The Agni-Purana next speaks of the 
PratxMra presenting officials to the king. It 
is added by the NUimayXikha that distinguished 
townsmen, merchants and other subjects are 
also admitted to this honour. 

(7, k & 1) The king now presents the royal 
priest and the astrologer with cows, goats, sheep, 
horses, &c., and honours the other brdkmanas 
with similar gifts and a sumptuous feast. 

After going round the sacrificial fire and 
saluting the Guru and one or two minor rituals, 
ho sits on a sanctified horse but gets down 
next moment to sit on the state elephant 
similarly sanctified, and rides through the 
principal thoroughfares of the metropolis amid 
a gorgeous procession. After return to his 

* The Jf 3 »asara, as quoted in Goldstucker’s 
* anskrit-English Dictionary ( p. 284, under abJmeka ) 
ames two officers sthapati and sthapaka taking part 

a function not detailed in the texts used above. 

e queen is also mentioned as sitting on a throne 
along with the king. 
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palace, he accepts the presents made by his 
subjects, whom he receives with honour and 
entertains to a feast. Presents in return are 
also made by the king to his subjects. 

It will not be out of place to recount 
succinctly the principal features of the English 
coronation of the past in order to show the 
degree of parallelism between it and that of 
the Hindus. The early English coronation 
had many features found in those of other 
European countries in the past, and may, for 
this reason, be taken for our purposes as a type 
of the early European coronations generally. ‘ 

1. The prince attended by a large number 
of nobles and goverment ofl&cers made a stately 
progress to the Tower of London where he 
resided a day or two to dub as Enights of 
the Bath a number of candidates who had to 
perform vigil and other rites preparatory to 

this honour. 

2. Amid a solemn and gorgeous procession 
in which the new Enights of the Bath, nobles, 
government officers, and clergymen occupied 
the particular positions allotted to them, the 
prince under various marks of honour displayed 

1 For the following information on the European 
coronation, see Chapters on Coronations^ author not 
mentioned ; Glory of Regality by Arthur Taylor, and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica^ i Ith edition, under "Corona¬ 
tion”, 
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by the citizens rode to Westminster Hall on 
the day previous to the day of coronation. 

3. Next morning, the nobles and others, 
marshalled according to their respective ranks, 
accompanied the prince to the adjacent West¬ 
minster Abbey, some of the regalia ^ being 
carried by certain persons having title to this 
honour. 

4. The first rite performed within the Hall 
was Recognition in which the Archbishop declar¬ 
ed to the people assembled there the prince’s 
rightful claim to the throne and asked them 
whether they were ready to give their assent 
thereto. In this rite were laid the traces of 
development of coronation from an earlier form 
of election. 

5. Next came the first Oblation, the essence 
of which was the rite in which a “pall of cloth 
of gold, and an ingot of gold of a pound weight” 
received by the prince from the Lord High 
Chamberlain were made over to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who placed them on the altar. 

6. In the Proper Service of the Day, 
prayers were said for blessings upon the prince. 

I The principal Regalia are :—St Edward's Chair, 
t. Edward’s Crown, Crowns and Circlets, Orb with 
the Cross, Sceptre with the Cross, St. Edward’s Staff, 
Ampulla (or Golden Eagle). Ivory Rod, Chalice, Paten, 

words. Rings, Spurs, Curtana (or pointless Sword 
of Mercy), and the Bible. 
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7. At the conclusion of the sermon form¬ 
ing part of the previous rite, the Coronation 
Oath was administered by the Archbishop. 
The prince swore to govern the kingdom accord¬ 
ing to the established laws and usages, administer 
justice tempered with mercy, and uphold the 
religion of the land and the rights and privileges 
of the members of the church. 

8. The Dean of Westminster anointed with 
oil from the Ampulla the palms of the prince's 
hands, his chest, shoulders, arras, and the crown 
of his head. 

9. The next rite consists in investing the 
prince with vestments, girdle, buskins, sandals, 
spurs, sword, &c. which were made over to 
him on this occasion. Two noteworthy features of 
this function are that the Archbishop (a) while 
passing the sword to the prince requested him 
to protect the church, people, widows, orphans, 
restore things gone to decay and maintain 
those that were restored ; and (6) while deliver¬ 
ing to him the Orb with the Cross he uttered 
the formula ‘‘Receive this Orb, and remember 
that the whole world is subject to the power 
and empire of God, and that no one can happily 
reign upon earth, who hath not received his 
authority from heaven.” At the time of 
Augustus, the Roman emperor, the Orb was 
regarded as the symbol of universal dominion. 
The Cross was affixed to it by Constantine the 
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Great, signifying that universal dominion was 
but possible by faith.' 

10. The Archbishop assisted by other clergy¬ 
men put the crown on the head of the prince 
seated on St. Edward’s Chair, saying, ‘‘God 
crown thee with a crown of glory and righteous¬ 
ness, with the honour and virtue of fortitude 
that (thou) by (our ministry having) a right 
faith and manifold fruits of good works, thou 
raayest obtain the crown of an everlasting 
kingdom, by the gift of Him whose kingdom 
endureth for ever. Amen.” 

11. The Sovereign was invested with tho 
Ring of faithj held the Sceptre of kingly power, 
the Rod of virtue and equity, and the Bible. 
He then received the Archbishop s Benediction 
in appropriate words. 

12. The Sovereign was conducted to the 
throne by the Archbishop who was followed 
by the bishops and great officers of state. After 
he was seated on the throne, the Archbishop 
delivered an exhortation and took the Oath 
of Fealty. This Oath was also taken by the 
bishops and the premier Duke,, Marquis. Earl, 
Viscount, and Baron, each of them represent¬ 
ing himself and the rest of his rank. During 
the performance of the Homage, medals of gold 
and silver struck for the occasion were thrown 

I Chapters on Coronations, pp. 27, 118. 
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among the people, and if there were any general 
pardon, it was read publicly by the Lord 
Chancellor. ‘ 

13. In the Holy Communion, the Sovereign 
advanced towards the altar after the commence¬ 
ment of the Communion Service and made an 
oflferin" of bread and wine. Then a wedge of 
gold, called a mark, weighing eight ounces, 
was received by the Archbishop from the 
Sovereign and laid upon the altar. This constitut¬ 
ed the second oblation. 

14. A noticeable feature of the Coronation 
Feast held in the Westminster Hall was the 
proclamation of a challenge to the effect that 
if anyone dared deny the rightful claim of the 
present Sovereign to the throne, he was a liar 
and false traitor, and the Champion was there 
to fight a duel with him to prove the falsity of 
of his assertion. The Champion threw down 
his gauntlet, which after a short time was 
taken up by the Herald. Until the completion 
of the arrangement for the feast, the Sovereign 
reposed in the Court of Wards. Several tables 
were placed in the Hall, the royal table being 
set on a raised platform. Special duties in 
connection with this feast were allotted to special 
officers or noblemen : the royal table, for instance, 

I The rites in which the Queen Consort took part 
have been omitted. 
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was covered by the sergeant and gentleman 
of the ewery ; the first course of hot meat 
was served up with the combined assistance 
of the sergeant of the silver scullery, and two 
gentleinen-at-arms or two Knights of the Bath, 
and other dishes were brought with a procession 
composed of several officers. A full delineation 
of this coronation being outside the scope of 
this section, details of this as well as other 
functions, which may have value for other 
purposes, have been omitted. 

In the evening were held a general illumina¬ 
tion, and a display of fire-works in Hyde Park, the 
principal theatres being opened free to the public. 

The features common to the two systems 
of coronation of India and Europe may now 
be summed up. The commonness is due, in 
some instances, to the very nature of the cere¬ 
mony, and in others, to other causes. 


Both the systems are endued with a religious 
character, difference lying only in the degree. 
In the one, God, His Son, and the Holy Ghost 
were solicited by prayers and offerings to bless 
the Sovereign and secure the welfare of his 
kingdom, while in the other, the divinities 
together with various natural and supernatural 
orces credited with powers for good or evil, 
were for the same purpose entreated or propitiat 

and multiplicity of prayers, offerings 

and other religious rites. 
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The coronation of the Hindus, in its later 
form, lost all traces of its connection with the 
elective principle pointed out elsewhere^ to 
have been operative in the epic period, in 
which it could be traced in the recognition form¬ 
ing part of the installation ceremony. In the 
European form of coronation, it was traceable 
in the formulary of election expunged in later 
times, as also in particular functions incorporated 
in the coronations of various European countries 
pointing to some form of election as their origin, 
e. <j.y the practice of elevating a sovereign 
on a shield among the later Romans, and the 
custom of having stone circles to serve as seats 
for electors and a large stone in the centre tor 
the Sovereign.^ 

The practice of taking an Oath to protect 
the people and perform other regal duties existed 
in the Hindu coronation, as evidenced by the 
Tdittirlya Srahmanay but it disappeared later 
on. Therefore the similarity of the European 
and the Indian systems in this respect is not found 
all along their respective lines of development. 

Smearing with unguents in the Indian type 
may be taken to correspond with anointing in 
the Western, sprinkling of liquids obtaining 
<Treater prominence in the former. 


1 See the Modern Review^ 1916 (Sept.), p. 307. 

2 Sec Chapters on Coronations, chs. i S: i.x, [>. 99. 
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Crowuing, blessings for universal dominion, 
presentation of nobles and officials, jail delivery, 
stately progress through the metropolis, feast and 
the devotion of a day or two to a ceremony 
preliminary to the coronation proper, may also 
be regarded as points of similarity between the 
two types. 


VAUVARaJYaDHISEKa 


It is ill the epic period that we find the 
6rst mention of the ceremony for the inaugura¬ 
tion of the crown-prince. Prof Goldstucker 
is doubtful as to whether this ceremony is hinted 
at in the passage of the jUtareya’-Brahmana^ 
relating to the ‘king-maker (r^a-harttarah) 
in the chapter on the mahahhiaeka. These 
‘king-makers’ refer, in the Atharva-F'eda^ and 
the &atapatliaSrdhmana^ , to ‘those who, not 
themselves kings, aided in the consecration of 
the king.' According to Saya^a’s commentary 
on the aforesaid passage of the AitareyaSrdh- 
wana, the king’s father is one of the king¬ 
makers, and this was a ground for Prof. Gold- 


1 Attareya-Brahmana, vill, 17, 5 

2 Atharva Veda, in, 5, 7. 


3 ^atapaiha-Brakmana, III, 4 and XIII, 2, 2, 18. 
w Profs. Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index, 11, p. 210. 
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stuckei^s doubt whether the ceremoDy in which 
the father took part might be that for the 
installation of a crown-prince.^ A closer exami¬ 
nation would, however, make it clear that such a 
doubt is baseless for the following reasons :— 

(1) The mahahhiseka is not an independent 
ceremony, and the chapter devoted to it is meant 
to bring out that in days of yore, the abhiseha 
of Indra (called mahahhiseka) took place on 
certain lines with certain mantras followed later 
on by several emperors of antiquity on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Rdjasui/a, 
and if these rituals and mantras be woven 
into the Punarabhiseka (i.e. the second abki’ 
^ekat the first having been performed at the 
time of installation to a simple kingship) of 
the celebrant of a rdjasuya of later times, they 
would be of great efficacy. 

(2) The inclusion of the king’s father in the 
list of king-makers by Saya^a is not borne out 
by the Vedic texts themselves. 

(3) The presence of the father in any in¬ 
stallation ceremony cannot of itself raise the 
presumption that the son performing the cere¬ 
mony must needs be a crown-prince, for, first, 
the father might not at all have been a 
king, possessing therefore no kingdom to which 

I See Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit'English Dictionary, 
under “Abhiseka”, p. 282. 
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he could choose his son as successor; and 
secondly, he might be retiring from his regal 
position, making his son a full-fledged king 
by the ceremony 

(4) The question of installation to crown 
princeship cannot at all rise in view of the 
setting, in which the king-makers are mentioned, 
namely, the delineation of the rites and for¬ 
mulas of Indra’s mahahliiseka intended to be 
woven into the punarahhiseka of the rajasTtyfi, 
Hence, there are at present no evidences 
by which the ceremony of the installation of 

the crown-prince can be traced to the Vedic 
period. 

References are found in the epics to the 
ymvarajyahhiseka ofRaraa.i Ahgada,^ Bharata,^ 
Yudhisthira,^ Bhlsraa,'"’ Bhima,® and Satva- 

Tana.7 

Details of the ceremony are not forthcoming 
hom^auy of the works consulted by me. The 
Rumaya^a furnishes a short account of the 

preparations made for Rama’s yauvarajyabhi- 
9eka, but as they are not perhaps exhaustive, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Rimiyana, Ayodhya-kanda, ch. 3. 
‘bid. Kiskindha-kanda, ch. 26, SIk. ,3, 
M Yuddha-kanda. ch. 128, SIk. 93. 
Mbh., Adi-parva, ch. 139, slk. l. 

‘bid., ch. 100 , Slk. 43. 

'^d Santi-parva, ch. 41, slk. 9. 

Id., Vana-parva, ch. 298. Slk. 11. 
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w 0 cannot draw from them any correct in* 
ference as to either the things needed for the 
ceremony or the rituals and functions in which 
they were used. The short account is, how¬ 
ever, striking in that it does not include water or 
soil brought from various places, forming a 
prominent feature of the coronation ceremony 
and as such receiving the first attention in 
the preparations for Rama’s coronation. 

There was no restriction as to the ago at 
which a successor to a sovereign was installed 
!iB the crown-prince. Rama was twenty-five^ 
years old at the time of his proposed installation 
to crown-princeship and Bharata about forty 
when he was so installed ; both Yudhisthira 
and Satyavana were young ^ when they went 
through the ceremony, but Bhima was far more 
advanced in years when he became a crown- 
prince. There was, therefore, no hard and fast age- 
limit for the ceremony, though it seems to have 
been the usual practice for the king to choose his 
successor as soon as the latter completed the 
prescribed period of studies and was ready to 
share as crown-prince the responsibilities of 

a ruler. 

1 Raniayanay Yuddha-kanda, ch. 128, §lks, 48 - 57 ' 

2 Ibid.^ Aranya-kanda, ch. 47, slk. 10. 

3 Ibid.^ B 5 la-k 5 nda, ch. 18. 

4 Mbh., Adi-kanda, ch. 141, Slh. 27 ; Vana-parva, 
ch. 293, elk. 25. 
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No instances are forthcoming to show whe¬ 
ther yauoarajyahhiseka was a bar to the subse¬ 
quent celebration of the coronation ceremony 
when the crown-prince became the king. Yudhis- 
thira’s coronation after the recovery of his 
kingdom and subsequent to his yauvarajya- 
hhiseka cannot be taken as a case in point 
in view of its merger in that of restoration 
to a lost kingdom. ^ That the recovery of 
a lost kingdom was an occasion for a fresh 
coronation stands clear from the case of Dyu- 
niatsena. ® Prof. Goldstiicker inclines to the 
view that the performance of the ymivat'ajyd’ 
hhiifeka ‘held good for the inauguration of 
the prince at his accession to the throne, after 
the father s death, since no mention is made, in 
the epic poems, of a repetition of the ceremony. 
The object of the inauguration of a jU'ince 
as yuvavdja is to secure to him the right of 
succession, and, besides the advantages suppos¬ 
ed to arise from the religious ceremony, 
as mentioned before, a share in the govern¬ 
ment, or perhaps all the privileges of a reigning 
king. For when Dasaratha intends to make 
hiB son Rama a yuvardja, he addresses him 
with these words (in the Ayodhyd-kdnda, ^ ) : 

1 Mbh.^ Santi-parva, ch. 40. 

2 Ibid., Vana-parva, ch. 298, sik. 35. 

3 Ramayaua, Ayodhya-kanda, ch, 40. 
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“Rama, I am old ; to-day, all ray subjects 
want thee for their king ; therefore, ray sou, 
I shall inaugurate thee as junior king.”^ In the 
above argument, stress is laid on the words spoken 
by Dasaratha to the effect that the subjects 
wanted Rama as their king {naradhipa) but 
the force of the very next words uttered by 
him, viz, “therefore, ray son, I shall inaugurate 
thee as junior king” is ignored. Whatever 
Dasaratha might have said on the occasion, 
the ceremony was nothing else than yauvarajya-^ 
hhiseka and should be viewed as such. 

References to the inauguration of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief are found in the Mahahharata in 
connection with the inaugurations of Bhishma,® 
Drop.a,^ Karna,* Salya,® and Asvatthama®, as 
the military heads of the Kaurava array. 
This inauguration ceremony is modelled on that 
of Kurttikeya,’ the Commander-in-Chief of 
the gods, whose inauguration again followed 
in some respects the still earlier rajydbhi^eka 


1 Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary under 
‘Abhiaeka,' p. 282. 

2 Mbh., Udyoga-parva, ch. 155, §lks. 26-32. 

3 Ibid., Drona-parva, ch. 5, Slks. 39-43* 

4 Ibid., Karna-parva, ch. i, slks. Ii-I2. 

5 Ibid., ^alya-parva, ch. i, slks. 6*7. 

6 Ibid,, ch. 65, slks. 36-43. 

7 Ibid., ch. 45. 
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of Varu^a,^ the water-god. Details of the 
ceremony aggregated from the several descrip¬ 
tions are scanty. Those, that are expressly 
mentioned, are oblation to the 2 Zbwa-fire, seating 
of the Commander on an appropriate seat, 
sprinkling of water^ on his head from a vessel, 
the utterance of the big formula *^surdstvdm 
ahhisihcantur etc.,* which happens to be the 
same as used in the coronation ceremony just 
before crowning, and gilts of coins, bullion, cows, 
cloths, etc., to hrdhmanas. It is superfluous 
to mention that the rituals were accomnaniei 
with music, eulogies sung by bards, and joyous and 
benedictory ejaculations. The inauguration of 
the several commanders-in-chief mentioned above 
was performed in the battle-field. In times 
of peace, the same ceremony is likely to 
have been celebrated on the occasion of the 
assumption of his office by the commander-in¬ 
chief. It is probable that in the former case, 
the exigencies of the situation compelled a 

1 Mbh., ^alya-parva, ch. 45, slk. 22. 

2 In the legend, the water of the Sarasvatl was 
sprinkled on Karttikeya from a golden jar. 

3 In the legend of Karttikeya’s inauguration to 
generalship, the above formula was not recited at all • 
deities named in the formula personally appeared before 
him to take part in the sprinkling. 
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curtailment or abridgement of the rituals which 
could be allowed to be iu their full lonu in 
times of peace. 



Vartta—The Ancient Hindu Economics 


TBOur.H the science of economics is essential¬ 
ly modern, stray expressions of 
Stray ex- thought on the material interests 

pressions of traced back in Europe to 

thought in -TT • 1 y 1 

ancient the time of Hesiod (8th century 

Europe on g g whose IVorhs and Days^ 

rial interests, is & long versified dissertation em¬ 
bodying directions for practical 
guidance in the material concerns of life, such 
as the making of ploughs, sowing, plan¬ 
ting, reaping, threshing, supervision of slave- 


labourers, weaving of cloths, management of 
dogs, horses, oxen, etc., shearing of sheep, 
felling of wood, sea-trade. The European writers 
subsequent to Hesiod were occupied in a very 
large measure with thoughts about political 
constitutions. In spite of this feature, we meet 
with economic precepts and anticipations of 
later economic researches in some of the writings. 

Plato has given us a few economic thoughts 


Plato and analyses, some of which are cor- 

rect even according to modern criti¬ 
cism. These may be gathered from 
the Mepuhlic^ Xaws, and the dialogue called 


* T. Cooke’s translation of the poem in three 

books, and J, K. Ingram’s History of Political Econoniy 
(enlarged ed., 1915), p, 9. 
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Sophist, The Eryxias, a short dialogue, treats 
of wealth ; but it is considered spurious 
and does not go deeper or farther than the 
aforesaid works. Plato recognizes the economic 
basis of political society, the importance of the 
division of labour and also of the primary occupa¬ 
tions such as agriculture, cattle-rearing, and 
artisanship, domestic exchange of commodities, 
foreign commerce, and currency j and touches 
the subjects of distribution of property, money- 
lending, interst on loans and overdue accounts, 
and such other topics. Though many of his 
ideas are crude and unscientific, they furnish 
germs of much serious thought to later writers. 
His economic speculations, however, are found 
in mixture with his treatment of political and 
ethical questions which occupy the primary 
place, and are not disintegrated as a separate 
subject.^ 

Xenophon’s (Economics treats of the manage¬ 
ment of the household consisting of 
the family with its dependants and 
357 B.C.) requiring property for its main¬ 
tenance. Incidentally, he touches 
the subjects of agriculture, manufactures, trade, 
foreign commerce, nature of money and some other 
kindred topics. His precepts for the management 

I Dictionary of Political Economy (edited by R. H. 
I. Palgrave) under‘Plato’, and Ingram, op dt., pp. 12, 13. 
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of private property show much sense and saga¬ 
city,* but his views on the subjects just mention¬ 
ed are not in advance of his times except in 
one or two instances.^ 

It was Aristotle who first reached the concep- 


Aristotle 

(384—322 

R.C.) 


tion of a special science or art of 
wealth though he never treated it 
apart from ethical and political 


considerations. He used the word 


chrematistike sometimes as equivalent to ktetike. 


i.e , acquisition in general, and sometimes in 


the narrower sense of that kind of acquisition 
that is rendered possible by exchange and money. 
The appended table of the divisions of acquisi¬ 
tion^ will show that he divided wealth into three 
classes, natural, intermediate, and unnatural. 
Hunting of wild animals or of slaves,—the 


1 Xenophon’s work on the revenues of Athens 

contains some practical suggestions for their improve¬ 
ment. 

2 Palgrave, op. cit., ‘Xenophon’, and Ingram, op. 

o'/., pp. 13. 14, 

3 The art of acquisition {ktetike ; but chrematistike 
IS sometimes used in this wide sense). 

I. Hunting (a) of wild beasts, (/?) of those 
who are ‘by nature slaves'. 

11 . Chrematistike, the science or art of wealth. 

(l) Natural, including 

(a) keeping of cattle, flocks, etc. 

{h) agriculture (including cultivation of fruit 
trees). 
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‘living tools’, is considered a ‘natural’ mode 
of acquisition as also the first divisions of chre- 
rtiatistikej on account of their having the same 
relation to the household as mother's milk 
to the young, or ordinary food to the gramini¬ 
vorous or carnivorous animals. The ‘inter¬ 
mediate’ acquisition is thought to be somewhat 
removed from nature and hence its name. This 
gulf reaches its farthest limit in the ‘unnatural’, 
with exchange for its instrument. Wealth is 
defined to be ‘a number of instruments to be 
used in a household or in a state.’ None of 
the modes of acquisition should be pursued 
immoderately, as domestic economy is not identi¬ 
fy) bee-keeping. 

{(i) keeping of fish. 

(y) keeping of birds. 

2 Intermediate, 

{a) wood-cutting. 

(^) mining. 

3 Unnatural (= metabletike^ exchange) 

(^) trade (commerce and retail trade). 

ist, ship-owning. 

2nd, carrying trade. 

3rd, shop-keeping. 

(A) money-lending (usury). 

(r) labour for hire. 

1st, of the skilled artisan. 

2nd, of the unskilled. 

—Jowett’s Politics of Aristotle 1885) 

Palgrave, op. at,, ‘Aristotle*. 
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cal with amassing wealth, nor statesmanship with 
6 uance. The foundations of an ‘art of acquistion’ 
quite apart from the ‘art of household manage¬ 
ment’ were thus laid. ^ The term oihonomike 
continued to denote as before ‘household !uana<^e- 

O 

luent’, chrematistike (or ktetike) being used to 
stand for the predecessor of modern economics. 
‘Political economy’ as the name of the science 
of wealth was first used by a French author 
ill the title of his work Traite de FEconomic 
Politique published in 1615 .” Aristotle dwells 
on diverse topics of economics which I need 
not reproduce. SufHce it to say that with him 

originated the conception of a distinct ‘science 
or art of wealth’. 


The Chaldajans reached a hinh de‘»Tee of 

O O 


Stray e.\- 
pressions of 
lliought it) 
the ancient 
liast on tlic 
material 
interests. 


excellence in agriculture making 
the soil yield a good many raw 
products. Their methods were first 
transmitted to the Greeks and after¬ 
wards to the Arabs, and practised 
long after the disappearance of 


the Chaldman civilization. The 


people of Irak under the Abbaside Caliphs 
followed those methods while the work entitled 


1 f^algrave, «V.,‘Aristotle’, and Ingram, op, cit., 
pp. 14-17. 

2 Ingram, op, cit., p. 45. ‘Economic’ meant but 
oomestic management* according to Bacon. 
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NahatcBan jlgriculture of Ibn Wahshiyah (the 
Nabatseans being an Arab people on the east 
and south-east of Palestine) preserves, accord¬ 
ing to one body of opinion, a reflection of 
those methods. lu the opinion of B. Renan “It 
is possible that the method which is taught in 
them goes actually back, as far as the processes 
are concerned, to the most ancient periods 
of Assyria ; just as the Agrimensores latine, so 
recent in regard to the editing of them, have 
preserved for us customs and ceremonies which 
can be explained only by the ‘Brahma^as’ of 
India and which are consequently associated 
with the earliest ages of the Aryan race’*^. 
Agricultural treatises on clay were deposited 
in one or other of the sacred libraries iu 
which the priests of each city used to collect 
documents of all kinds 

Dr. Chen Huan-Chang’s ‘Economic Prin¬ 
ciples of Confucius and his School’ makes it 

clear that in the writings of Con- 
China. fucius ( 552—479 B. C.) and his dis¬ 

ciples were imbedded remarks bearing on the 
administration of wealth, its relation to the 
various social sciences, the principles that 

1 ATemoir upon tJie age of the work entitled ^'Naba^ 
tcean Agriculture* (in French), p. 38, as quoted in G. Mas- 
pero’s Dawn of Civilization^ p. 770, f. n. 5. 

2 For the information in the paragraph, sec G. 
Maspero, op. cit., p. 770. 
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should underlie the production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth, and public finance. It 
should not be thought that there was a 
separate systematic exposition of all the princi¬ 
ples. They are, on the contrary, found scatter¬ 
ed throughout their sacred writings and require 
to be scraped together to show that Con¬ 
fucianism is a great economic, in addition to 
being a great moral and religious, system con¬ 
taining many an early ‘anticipation of the 
accepted economic teachings of today.’ 

In India, the subject treating of wealth 
emerged very early as a special branch of 

learning under the name Fartta. 


India : 

Vartta emer¬ 
ges as a 
branch of 
learning in 
the epic 
period. 


It is implied in the use of the 
expression tisrah vidydh in the 
Udmdyana^ which points to the 
inference that Varttd crystallized as 
a branch of learning most probably 


in the epic period. A few 'purdnas^ 
record that the group of occupations signified 
by the word came first into existence in the 
iretd age, and we find its appearance as a 
branch of learning in the Mdmdyana, the great 
®pic of that age. 


I Rama., Ayodhya-k., ch. lOO, slk. 68, mentions 
nree divisions of learning of which one is vdrtid. 

l^yu-P.^ ch. 140, Slks. 

6? ch. I, Slk. 107 ; ch. 8, Slk. 195 ; ch. 

‘k- 4 (same as Matsya-P., loc. cit.) 

10 
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In the KautiUyay Variia is mentioDed as 
dealing with ‘wealth and loss of wealth’ (arthan- 
arthauY while the scope of the arthasastra 

is laid down thus : '^artha (wealth 

The relation goods) is the object of man’s 
of Vartta to desire : the inhabited land (or 

artha ; that science which 
l\ya. ‘ treats of the means of acquiring, 

preserving, and developing the said 
land or country is Arthasastra (science of man’s 
material concerns)”®. Arthasastra deals with 
wealth, but as good government is the sine 
qxta non of peaceful acquisition of wealth, it 
treats of polity also. Artho4astra thus concerns 
itself with the economic development of the 
country but has to do in a large measure with 
polity {damlaniti) which helps to create and 
maintain the condition precedent of economic 
development^. The relation between Vartta 
and Arthasastra appears therefore to be that 
the former is the general name of the branch of 
leamins that treats of wealth alone while the 
latter deals with it in combination with polity 

1 Kautitiya, Bk. I, vidyasamuddeUahy p. 7— '^Dha- 
rmadharmatt irayyain. Arthanarthau varttayam. 

yattaynti damlarntyam." Cf. Agni-P., ch. 238, Slk. 9 ; 
Kainandaklya, ch. 2, slk. 7. 

2 Ibid., Bk. XV, tantrayuktayah, p. 424, 

3 Cf. KauHtiya, Bk. I, p. 9. Anvik^iki^irayl^va- 
ri/afiarnyogak>icmasadhano dandah.'* 
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and other subjects having more or less intimate 

connection with varlM and dandanlti'. 

Having noticed the relation of Fartta to 
Arthaiastra, we are led to enquire 
whether the subsumption of the 
latter under Itihasa-Veda as done 
by Kautilya^ can furnish any clue 
to the time of emergence of the 
subject and thereby that of Vdrtta, 
for liihctsa is mentioned in the 
Atharva Veda,^ Taittiriya Brdh- 
7na»a,^ ^atapatha Brahmana,'^ and 
various other Vedic works® as a branch of 


Arthasastra, 
a sub-type 
of Itihusa- 
Veda ; how 
far this is 
additional 
clue to the 
time of 
emergence 
of VarUu. 


I The contents of the Kauiitiya Arthasastra lead 
us to infer that the subjects of administration of 
justice, polity including art of war and inter-state 
relations, building of forts, town-planning, etc. form¬ 
ed part of the Arthasastra in view of their bearing 
on polity and economics, though, of course, those subjects 
that had a comparatively distant connection with 
them received proportional attention and space in 
the working up of the treatise. 

2 Itihasa-Veda includes (i) Purana, (2) Uivrtta, 
(3) Akhyayika, (4) UdSharana, (5) Dharmasastra, and 
(6) Arthasastra.—Bk. I. vrddhasamyogah, 
p. 10). 

3 Atharva Veday yi\\ 

4 T. Br., hi, 12, 8, 2. 

5 A Br., xi, 5, 6, 4-8; xiii, 4, 3, 5 ff.; xiv, 5, 4 i 10 ; 
6, 10, 6i 7, 3, u. 

6 E.g., Taitt. Ar., ii, 9, 10 j San, Sr. Sit., xvi, 
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learning. The implication of the term as given 
by the commentators is not expressly in favour 
of its inclusion of the six sub-types of learn¬ 
ing as represented iu the Kmitillya, More¬ 
over, the Vedic texts themselves mention very 
often Furana and Itihasa side by side as a com¬ 
pound expression, which seems not to support 
their relation to each other as genus and species; 
for if the words bore the meaning given in the 
KatUiliya, the mention of Itihasa would have 
obviated the necessity of citing Purana separate¬ 
ly. We are not therefore in a position to 
say that the denotation of the word Itihasa in 
the aforesaid Vedic passages is the same as 
that of the Kautxllya. It may be supposed 
that the word Itihasa may be found in use 
in post-Vedic Sanskrit^ or Pali® and Jaina® 
literature with the denotation it bears in 

2, 2 ff.; Asva. Sr. Sit., x, 7, i ff.; Sa 7 t. Gf. Su., i, 24, 
8 i Asva. Gr. 5 u., iii , 3, 1-3; Hiranyakesin Gr. SH., 
ii, 19, 6. Cf. Bf. Up., ii, 4, loj iv, i, 2 ; Maitra. 
Up.y vi, 33. 

1 E.g., Gautama, viii, 6 ; Viqnu, xxx, 38; Lxxiii, 
16 j Baudhayana, 22, 5,9,14; iv, 3, 4; Manu, iii, 
232 ; Vayu'P., ch. I, Slk. 200 ; Visnu-P., pt. I, ch. i, 61 k. 
4 i Agni.-P., ch. 271, sik. 10 ; Bhag.-P., Sk. I, ch. 20 ; 

2 E.g., Sutta-Nipata {Selasutta) {S.B£., vol. X), 
p. 189; Questions of Milinda {S.B.E., vol. XXXV), 
pp. 6, 247. 

3 Kalpa-SHtra {S,B,E., vol. XXII), p. 221 men¬ 
tions Itihasa as the Bfth Veda, 
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Kautilya’s treatise, but so far as I see, the 
evidences in the light of their current interpreta¬ 
tions do not favour the supposition. 

Thus the aforesaid meaning of IHhasa in 
the Kautiliya stands alone unless it bo said 
that the meaning should be read into the word 
in the passages of works chronologically anterior 
or posterior to the Kautiliya. In that case 
also, the separate mention of Parana will present 
di6Bculty in the wa}’’ of accepting the significa¬ 
tion in toto. The relation therefore of Artha- 
sastra or Itikasa as set forth in Kaufilya’s work 
does not furnish us with any additional clue as 
to the time of emergence of vartta. 

Side by side with the signification of vartta- 
as a division of learning (vidya), we find its 

use as a collective name for the 


The process 
of the emer¬ 
gence of 
Vartta. Its 
use to de¬ 
note certain 


occupations of the Vaisyas', viz.^ 
roughly speaking, agriculture, cattle- 
rearing and trade. The allotment 
of distinct means of livelihood to 


occupations 
and trade. 


each caste must have preceded the 
raising of the v^tti or means of 


livelihood of the Vaisyas to the status of a 


division of learning for greater specialization 
in the same, in order to make it more effective 


I Vartta, according to the Kautitxya, is also the 
means of livelihood of the Sudra {Kautitlya, vidya- 
samuddika, p. 7). 
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for the fuIfilaieDt of the objects it sub-served. 
This use of vartta as signifying certain occupa¬ 
tions and trade is found in Sanskrit works from 
the Ramayana downwards. A few instances are 
cited in the foot-note.^ 

The elements of vartta in this sense are 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade according 
to certain texts- ; while according to others, 
money-lending is added to them as the fourth 
item®. Vartta formed the means of subsistence 

1 Ruina., Ayodhya-K.y slk. 47 ; Mbh., iSanti-F., 
ch. 68, 61 k. 35 ; Sabha-P., ch. 5, slk. 79 ; Bhagavadgita, 
xviii, 44 ; KauHtxyay vidyasamuddehay p. 8 ; Vayu- 
P., ch. 8, 6Iks. 121, 130, 134 ; ch. 24, 61 k. 103 ; Vif}nu- 
P.y ch. 6, slks. 20, 32; Bhag.-V.t Sk. 7, ch. ii, 61 k. 
15 ; Sk. 10, ch. 24, slks. 20, 2i ; Sk. 11, ch. 29, 61 k. 
33 ; Brahmanda-P.^ ch, 8, 61 k. 130 (same as Vayu- 
P.y ch. 8, 5 lk. 134) ; ch. 26, slk. 14 (same as Vayu 
P., ch. 24, 61 k. 103) Linga-P., ch. 39, 61 k. 43 ; ch. 
21, 6Ik. 16 (same as Vayu-P., ch. 24, 61 k. 103); 
Bkavi^ya-P., Brakfua-Parva, ch. 44, 61 k. 10 ; Nara- 
dlya-P,, Atri-Sarakita, elks. 14, 15. 

2 Kautillya, Bk. I, vidyasamuddesa, p. 8 ,— k;.'<i- 

pakupalye vani/ya ca vartta ; dhanyapahu-hiranya’kupya- 
viidi-pradahadaupakarikx {i.e., agriculture, cattle-rearing 
and trade constitute vartta ; it is useful in that it brings 
in grains, cattle, forest-produce, labour &c.). Cf. 
Kamandaklya, ch, 2, 6lk. \\ Questions of MHinda 

(S. B. E., vol. XXXV), p. 247 (iv, 3, 26). 

3 Nllakantha*s commentary on Mbh., SantbP., ch. 
5, 61k. 79 (with commentary) ; Bhag.~P., Sk. 10, ch. 24, 
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of the third caste, which Maim^ details as 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, and money- 
lending, which are further detailed in subsequent 
passages ! “A Vaisya must know the respective 
value of gems, of pearls, of coral, of metals, 
of (cloth) made of thread, of perfumes, and of 
condiments. He must be acquainted with the 
(manner of) sowing seeds and of the good and bad 
qualities of fields and he must perfectly know 
all measures and weights. Moreover, the excel¬ 
lence and defects of commodities, the advantages 
and disadvantages of (different) countries, the 
(probable) profit and loss on merchandise, and 
the means of properly rearing cattle. He must 
be acquainted with the (proper) wages of 
servants, with various languages of men, with 
the manner of keeping goods and (the rules 
of) purchase and sales.” It will be seen that 
these details of works are necessitated by the 
three or four principal duties of the Vais'yas 
mentioned above. In the Kcixitillyay^ however, 
vaHta. denotes only agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
and trade, money-lending being omitted. In 

slk. 21—kfxj-vJinijya-gorakiia kusldavt tur'iyamucyatc, 

Vattia caturvidha tatra vciyann govrttayo'nihaxn. 

1 Manu, I, 90 i Mbh., Santi P., ch. 63. Mk. 1 ; 

Sk. 7, ch. II. sJk. 15. 

2 Manu (S. B. E.), iv. 329 * 332 . The various duties 
ccntemplate their performance by various sections of 
Inc Vaisyas and not by every individual Vaisya. 
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addition to this difference, there is another 
between !N^anu’s law-code and the Kaiitiltyci, 
viz. that the former makes the serving of three 
higher castes the only occupation of the Sudras, 
while the latter adds to it varttd and hdruhvM' 
lavaharma (professions of artisans and bards). ^ 
The separate mention of vdrttd and l^ru-kotTrrhOf 
may suggest that the various arts and crafts 
did not fall within the limits of vdrttd in its 
primary sense. This seems to be confirmed 
by the T^isnu-Puvdiixi which appears to make 
a distinction between ^*vdrttopdy<i* and ^^harmajd 
hasta-siddhi*,"^ the latter expression referring to 
arts and crafts involving manual labour and 
dexterity. But as a branch of learning, its 
scope was much widened. We shall return to 
this point shortly. 

The raising of vdrttd to the status of a branch 
of learning so important as to be classed with 
its three other principal branches, viz. Anvlk^iki 
Trayi and Dandanltit is as old as the Rdmd* 
yancc, though of course its attainment of the 
literary status must have been posterior to 
the allotment of agriculture, stock-rearing, trade, 
and money-lending to the third caste, the 

1 Kautilvya, Bk, I, vidyasawuddesah, p. 8. Cf. 

Kdmandakxya^ ch, 2, slk. 21. 

2 P^' 1* *-h* verse 2.— 

ITarUopayam (alas cakrur kastasiddhilica karmajam. 
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Vnisyas. Previous to the emergence of vartta 
as a sastra requiring systematic study, the 

occupations and trade must have 
developed haphazardly ; but subse¬ 
quent to its conversion into 
a type of learning, agriculture, 
cattle-rearing, trade, and money- 
lending may be inferred to have 
received a careful attention and 
perhaps a conscious direction. The 
questions put by Rama to Bharata 
in the Hamayana^ and by Nilrada to Yudhisthira 
in the Mahahliaj'ata'^ regarding the people 
engaged in agriculture and other occupations 
and the application of vartta point to the 
same inference. 

Some of the Sanskrit texts in which vcirttd 
is impliedly or expressly mentioned as a branch 

of learning are given below^. The 
topics that came within its scope 
were naturally those means of 
subsistence that were embraced by 
vdrttd in its primary sense, viz. 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, 
and money-lending. Its scope was 
not, however, limited to these 
four subjects but became much wider. Such 

* Ayoclliya-kanda, ch. lOO, Slks. 68, 47. 

2 Mbh., Sabha-parva, ch. 5, Slks. 76-79. 

3 Rama., Ayodhya-kanda, ch. igo, sik. 68, 

II 


A few texts 
in which 
Vania is 
mentioned 
as a branch 
of learning. 
The scope 
of Vartta. 


Vartta as a 
branch of 
learning is 
posterior to 
the allot¬ 
ment of 
particular 
occupations 
to the Vai- 
sya caste. 
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& widening of scope is not uncommon ; for 
the secondary sense of a word is not often 
shackled by the primary. In the Devl-Puraiui,^ 
vartta as a branch of learning appears to include 
harmanta, i.e. manufactures. Though trade is 
omitted in the sloka, the inclusion of trade 
within vai'tta does not admit of any doubt in 
view of the many evidences already cited. The 
subsumption of manufactures under vartta or, 
in short, any occupation or accomplishment that 
had an economic value follows from the fact 
that vartta was not merely a sub-class but the 
hif^hest class of learning dealing with wealth. 


(yar/AT implied) ; j\lbh., Vana-Parva, cb. 15O' sib?. 
30, 31 j 6anti-Parva, ch. 18, Slk. 33, and ch. 59 * 
sib. 33 i HarivamUa, ch. 40, slk. 39 ( vZirU:i. impbeJ ) 
with commentary ; Manu, vii, 43 ; YZijTiavalkya, I, 
311 ; Kaufitlya, Bk, I, vidyasamuddesah, pp. 6, 7 i 
Agni-Purlina, ch. 225. slbs. 2i. 22 ( same as Manu, loc. 
cit.) ; ch. 237, Sib. 5 ; ch. 238. §lk. 9 (same as KauUliya, 
Bb. I, p, 7 , lines i & 2); Vayu-Ptiraiia, ch. Cl 6lb. 197 ; 
Maisya-Purana, ch. 215, §lb. 53 (^^amc as Afanu, 
loc. cit.) i ch. 145, slk. 3G ; Bhag.-P., Sk. Ill, cli. 

13 , slk. 44i Vknu-P-, Pt. I. ch. 9. »lb- U 9 j pt- H. 
ch. 4. «lb. S 4 ; pt. V, ch. 10, slk?. 26-30; Bra/i- 
mandaP., ch. I, slk. 107: ch. 64. siks. 25, 32; ch. 
G5, filb. 36: Brahma-P., ch. 20, -slk. $ 5 ; ch. 179, 
&lk. 40; ch. 187, slk?. 43-4b; Dcin-P., ch. 37. Slks. 
60, Gi; Siva-P., iVuyavlya-SaiMdtah pt- h ch. 1 , slk. 22. 
I Dcvl^P., ch. 37, Slk. 61— 

Paavidi-palanaddcvi krsi-karmanta-karaiiat, 
Varttanad varaiiad vapi vartta sa eva glyatc. 
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Arthasiistra, aceordiag to the Frasihanahhedd,^ 
of Madhusudana Sarasvati, is an XJpa-Veda and 

I The Prasthanabhcda of Madhusudana Sarasvati 
xnludische Studicn, vol. l, pp. 2, 13. [A Bengali transla¬ 
tion of the piece together with the Sanskrit text ai)pcarcd 
in the Siirvartha-P~<.rnacandra (7th SainkhyZi, 1855, 
pp. 217—224) edited by Advaita C aran Adhya]. The 
eiehteen divisions of learning are 4 I't'das-^O 
+ 4. U/>rtu^as + 4 U/>(2‘Vcdas viz. Ayurveda. Graidharva- 
V£da,Dhamtr-V€da,ZL\\d ArthakZistrd). The texts that 
mention the divisions as fourteen leave out of account 
the four Upa-Vedas. For the mention of the divisions 
either as fourteen or eighteen, see Siva-P. {Vayavlya- 
5 a?n///V( 7 ), pt. l, ch. I, slks. 22, 23; Brahma-P., ch. 179, 
slk. 40: Skanda-P., ( Vipiu-kkanda), ch. 9, slk. 54 ; ch. 11, 
slks. 15-20; ch. 32, slk. 2I ; ch. 38, slk. 68; ch. 
46, Slk. II ; Kuif~-k/ianda, ch. 2, Slk. lOO ; ch. 9, Slk. 49. 

The highest categories of learning are generally men¬ 
tioned as four, of which vZirtta is one. In this case, the 
whole Vcdic lore falls under Trayn. Apastamba’s law- 
code [ 11 , II, 29, II and 12 {S. B. E.) ] says, “The know¬ 
ledge which Sudras and women possess is the comple¬ 
tion of all study. They declare that this knowledge 
is a supplement of the Atharva-Veda." The footnote 
following the commentator (see also Buhler's Introduce 
tioHy XXXII) adds that “men ought not to study solely 
or at first such sastras as women or sudras also learn, 
but at first they must study the Veda. The knowledge 
which women and sudras possess is dancing, music, ajul 
other branches of the Art/ia'aZistra." The last sentence 
makes a confusion between Gandharva^Veda , which like 
Arthasastra, is also an Upa-Veda, but treats of dancing, 
music, &c., while ArthaiiZistra treats of quite different 
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includes nltisastra (political ethics, or morals),^ 
asva-sastra (veterinary science), silpa-sastra 
(mechanical and fine arts), sTipakara-sastra 
(cookery), and catiili^astikala sdstra (sixty-four® 
kaldSy i.e. practical, mechanical or fine arts).® 
But as vdrtta is the highest category of learning 
relating to the material interests, arthasastra 
in its economic aspects cannot but fall under 
the same. The whole field of human knowledge 
is, as we have already pointed out, divided among 
four categories of knowledge, oiz. dnolksikl^ 
relating to philosophy and reasoning, trayl to 
the Vedas i.e. to theology, damlaniti to polity, 
and vdrtta to wealth both public and private.^ 
Hence vdrtta was the branch of learning of 
ancient India devoted to the systematic study 

matters. The expression “other branches'* wrongly 
conveys the implication that dancing and music are also 
branches of Arthasastra. 

It will be noticed that the position of Arthasastra 
as an Upa-Veda has been put here as proceeding from 
its relation to the Atharva-Veda, but according to the 
Kauiitlya, its position as such comes from its relation 
to the fifth , i.e.^ the ItihasorVeda. 

1 Cf. Vz-<nu~P., pt. IH, ch. 6, 5 lks. 28, 29. 

2 Jayamangala, the annotator of the KamasTitra 
of Vatsyayana, computes kalas with their sub-divisions 
to be as many as 518, and refers to a set of them called 
PaficalikX (see Vatsyayana's KamasTitra, pp. 32, 40). 

3 Madhusudana Sarasvatl, op. cit., pp. 10, 13, 22. 

4 Prof. H. H, Wilson writes the following note 
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of the material interests of the people with a 
view to their acquisition, preservation and 

development. 

The application of the principles of J^dHta 
within the state by competent men was the 

look-out of the sovereign. ^ In view 
The learners of this exigency, the sovereign had 

learn vdrttd with perhaps special 
its branches, attention to its more useful sub¬ 
divisions, viz. agriculture, cattle¬ 
rearing and trade from teachers having special 
knowledge thereof.^ Kaufilya includes vdrttd 
in the course of study prescribed for the prince, 
the subject being taught by superintendents 
of government departments iadhyaksdh) having 
not merely a theoretical but also a thorough 
practical knowledge of the same and who were 
in charge of various agricultural, industrial 
and comraerical operations of the state. ^ The 

on “varttu" in his translation of the Vis^nu-Purana 

( = vol. I, p. 148, Hall’s ed. 1864)] ; 
'vartta" ^ is explained to mean the hilpa-kastra 

(mechanics, sculpture, and architecture) j Ayurveda 
(medicine) j &c.” 

1 Ayodhya-k.. lOO, Slk. 68; Sabha-P.. 

ca. 5 slks. 76-79. 

2 VII, 43— 

vidyaddandanltim atha sasvatim. 

91 Im catmavidyam varttarambhamsca lokatah. 
-Cf. Yajnavalkya, I, 311 ; Agni~P., ch. 238, s'lk. 8. 
<^uUt\ya^ Bk, I, Vrddhasaiuyogaliy p. 10. 
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prince also learnt artliamstra from competent 
professors^. 

It seems that the two higher castes, eligible 
as they were to the study of all the branches 
of learning, could learn vartta like the vaisyas 
either in order to have a merely general know¬ 
ledge of the subject or, according to particular 
needs, to have a special knowledge of some 
or all of its branches. The brilhmanas learnt 
the subject sometimes perhaps for the sake 
of making their education all-round, and some¬ 
times for the purpose of teaching it to their 
pupils ; for the brahmanas were teachers not 
merely of theology and philosophy but also of 
economics, polity including even the art of war¬ 
fare and use of weapons, as also the practical 
or fine arts, and accomplishments./ Only a few 
instances will suffice. Rama and his cousin 
were taught the use of some weapons by 
Visvamitra, the Pandavas the military art along 
with the use of weapons by Dronacarya. The 
various branches of learning together with the 
sixty-four kalas were learnt by Krsiia from his 
preceptor Sandipani. Thus the members of 
the first caste were often masters and teachers 
of the practical arts, though, of course, it should 
be admitted that the knowledge and practice 
of vartta were the special obligation of the 
vaisyas, just as the knowledge and practice 

I KauttHya, Bk. 1 , Vrdd/tasamyogah, p. lo. 
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of damlanlti (polity) the special charge of the 
ksattriyas. The members of the fourth caste 
were, as it appeal’s from several Sanskrit texts, 
debarred from literay or scientific culture, but, 
according to Kautilya, they were eligible to 
the means of subsistence included in vartta and 
had therefore at least the practical knowledge 
required for the purpose transmitted from one 
generation to another through apprenticeship 


of some form or other. 

The manner of treatment of vartta or its 
sub-topics in the treatises on the subjects, so 

far as we can judge it from the 
evidences at our disposal, was rather 
concrete, though, of course, general 
maxims and wise saws, the generali¬ 
zations that were the results of 
long experience, were not wanting in them. 
The economic treatises of the ancients whether 
of Greece or India could not be like their 
namesakes of the present day. The aim of the 
works on vartta was more or less practical, their 


Manner of 
treatment 
and extant 
literature. 


primary object being the guidance of the 
traders, agriculturists, cattle-rearers, artisans, 
artists, and directors of industries, and the 
concrete mode of treatment of the subjects in 
those books was determined by this practical 
purpose. I have appended at the end of this 
book names of extant treatises on the various 
arts and crafts and such other subjects as are 
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classed under varit^ in two Zisis, the first of 
which contains the names of TnanuscriptSy and 
the second names of p^'inted works. So far, 

1 have not come across any work entitled Vdrttd- 
Sdstra dealing with the entire subject in a 
general way. The absence of such a book in 
the lists cannot be a bar to the recognition 
of the other works mentioned therein as apper¬ 
taining to vdrttU in view of what we find in 
regard to the three other divisions of learoing, 
Ayimksikl, Trayl and Dandanltl ; for I do not 
think there are any works entitled Anvlksikl, 
or Trayl though there are admittedly hundreds 
of works on philosophy and theology. Similarly 
in framing the list of more than 100 works on 
Dandanltl or its sub-topics, which I have collec¬ 
ted and published elsewhere, I have not come 
across any book with the title Dandanltl. It 
is not essential that books must always be named 
after the divisions of learning to which they 
belong, and it is not a fact that books named 
otherwise cannot appertain to those divisions of 
learning. Most of the works named in the lists 
are on one or other of the sub-topics of varttd 
or on a group thereof, treating of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, examination of precious 
stones, agriculture, nourishment of plants, treat¬ 
ment and cultivation of trees, laying out of 
gardens, cow-keeping, handicrafts, construction 
of carriages and ships, etc. We do not 
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expect to find in these works an attempt to 
elicit economic laws by an inductive and deduc¬ 
tive study of man and his diverse activities 
in relation to the utilisation of nature. The 
analogy of the handling of polity in the available 
treatises on the subject points also to the same 
interence. We Ond in them details as to the 
duties ut various goverumont-servants from the 
viceroys to the lowest menial, how the state- 
departments should be administered, how war 
is to be waged and inter-state relations maintain¬ 


ed, and so forth, and not any abstract discus¬ 
sions of the origin and development of state, 
nature and scat of sovereignty and such-like. 

Thus it appears that a branch of learning 
for the study of wealth developed in India, 

Conclusion. e.uergeace being 

roughly indicated by the fact that 

it is first refurred to in the Runuiyaiia and was 
posterior to the allotment of particular occupa¬ 
tions to the vaiiya caste. In Greece, it was 
Aristotle who Hrst reached the conception of 
a special science or art of wealth in the fourth 
century b.c., though stray thoughts on the 
material concerns of life had commeuced to be 
expressed by earlier writers. The emer-euce 
of varUa m India as a distinct branch of Tearn- 
mg was very probably earlier than Aristotle’s 

cZl? I, i- 

e. The Chaldtcaus had reached a high 
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de<^ree of excellence* in agriculture and their 
methods had been transmitted to the Greeks and 
Arabs ; and it is likely that they left in their 
libraries clay treatises on agriculture which are 
all lost to us. The ‘Nabatfean Agriculture’ 
appears to be the only work that seems to 
contain a reflection of the methods of agriculture. 
We have, however, no evidence to show that 
the Chaldteans had developed a branch of learn¬ 
ing devoted to the study ot the material interests 
of the people. As to China, Dr. Chen Huan- 
Chaug’s work makes it clear that many economic 
concepts and principles were imbedded in the 
writings of Confucius and his disciples, but he 
does not make out that the great philosopher 
was the originator of a distinct subject of study, 
conducive to the preservation and improvement 
of the material concerns of life. In India, this 
branch of learning developed early on the soil 
and was intended to give a scientific direction 
to the economic activities of the people. This 
literary type, taking its rise in the triple occupa¬ 
tion of the vaisya caste, included at first within 
its scope three occupations alone, viz.^ agri¬ 
culture, cattle-rearing, and trade. References 
to this br.anch of learning lie scattered not only 
in Sanskrit literature from the epics downwards 
but also in Buddhist and Jaina works which point 
to the wide currency acquired by the subject 
in early times. In the KalpaSUra, for instance, 
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the Arhat Rsabha ‘duriag his reign taurjht 
for the benefit of the people the seventy-two 

sciences,.the sixty-four accomplishments of 

women, the hundred arts, and the three orrupa- 
lions of nien.*^ Xlic three occupations are 
evidently the well-known triplet ‘agriculture, 
cattle-rearing, and trade,’ which we find express¬ 
ly mentioned in the Milinda-Panha as d:a$i, 
fforahkluC '; and the teaching of these 
occupations implies that varUa in its primary 
sense had risen to be a division of learning. 

The scope of this science of wealth after its 
fullest expansion came to embrace all the bran¬ 
ches of knowledge bearing on wealth and stood 
side by side with the three other divisions of 
human knowledge,— Anmksikl, Trayl, and Daitda- 
niti. These four literary types divided among 
themselves the whole field of human knowled<ye. 
and may, from this standpoint, be considered 
as standing on the same level of importance ; 

1 Kalpa-Sntra {SBE., vol. xxii), p. 282. Prof. H. 
Jacobi commenting on the passage says :—‘^The arts, 
as those of the potter, blacksmith, painter, weaver, 
and barber, each of which five principal arts is sub¬ 
divided into twenty branches, are inventions and must 
be taught ; while the occupations, agriculture, trade, 
6'c. have everywhere developed, ^5 \wgxg, of themselves** 
(the italics arc mine). The last remark in this passage 
does not seem to be justified ; for “the three occupa¬ 
tions of men’* mentioned by the Kalpa-Sutra refer 
evidently to "agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade.” 

2 Milinda-Pafiha (Trenckner’s ed,), p, 178. 
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bufc from the other view-point, from which 
Kautilya looks at them, viz.y the creation of 
conditions that make the pursuit of learning 
possible, Danfjaniti (polity) is given the first 
place on account of the peace and order it 
brings about in the state and thereby makes 
it possible for the people to pursue the other 
branches of learning. ^ 

Epigraphic confirmation of the existence of 
varttd as a branch of learning and its teaching 
by professors in a college comes from a South 
Indian Inscription^ which records that in the 
Sthanagunduru agrahdra “were professors skilled 
in medicine, in sorcery (or magic), in logic, in 
the art of distorting people by incantation, in 

poetry, in the use of weapons, in sacrificing,. 

and in the art of cookery to prepare the meals.* 
While its groves put to shame the groves of 
Nandana, such was the glory of that great 
agrcxhdra that all the surrounding country pray¬ 
ed to be taught in the four Vedas, their six 
veddhgaSf the three rival divisions of mlmSwwa, 
the tarka and other connected sciences, the 
eighteen great jmrdnaSj the making of numerous 
verses of praise, the art of architecture, the 
arts of music and dancing, and in the knowledge 
of all the four divisions of learning which were 
possessed by the brahmans of the Sthanagun- 

1 See KautUlya, Bk. I, VidyasamudcUsah, p. 7. 

2 ^iUdasana at Taldagundy, No. 103 (L. Rice's 
Mysore Inscriptions, p. 197). 
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cluru agrahara." The four divisions of learning 
mentioned in the passage imply varttd as one 
of them, and some of the arts that have already 
been classed under varttd have also been separate¬ 
ly mentioned as being taught in the agrahara. 
The inscription belongs probably to the 12th 
century a.d. and testifies to the fact that up to 
that time at least, varttd as a branch of learning 

did not yet become in India the unfamiliar or 
obsolete subject of later years. 
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Early Buddbism and the Laity 


Ant one who tries to acquaint himself 
with the process of spread and development 
of Buddhism from its earliest beginnings natur- 
ally asks the question whether Buddhism in 
its earliest stages had a lay society of its 
own to support it ; if not, what was its position 
in regard to lay-society without which it is 
difficult if not impossible for a religion to 
flourish in the way Buddhism did. It has 
been aptly said by Carlyle that “the Ideal 
always has to grow in the Real, and to seek 
out its bed and board there, often in a very 
sorry way. No beautifulest Poet is a Bird- 
of-Paradise, living on perfumes. The Heroic 
independent of bed and board is found in 
Brury Lane Theatre only. Many an Ideal 
monastic or other, shooting forth into practice 
as it can, grows to a strange enough Reality ; 
and we have to ask with amazement, Ts this 
your Ideal ? To avoid disappointments, let us 
bear this in mind’.” It must not be supposd 
that Buddha committed a mistake of this sorb 
by founding his Ideal upon no basis of what 
arlyle calls the Real. The paucity of de¬ 
tails as to the lay community in the Bjijha 
and tho Majjhima JSiikayas lends colour to 
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such a notion^ but it should be noticed that 
though Buddha did not try from the beginning 
to have a stereotyped Buddhist community 
of laymen, yet his monastic system was broad- 
based upon the Real. The reasons why he did 
rot care to have at first such a community of 
Buddhist laymeu are :— 

(1) He looked upon all men, irrespective 
of their religion or society, as badly in need 
of i nitiat ion into the Truths discovered by him ; 
and whatever might have been their attitude 
towards him or his religion, they were never 
regarded as unworthy of his solicitude for their 
moral and spiritual welfare. 

(2) There was in India at the time of 
Buddha a large number of Hindus who were 
not strong in their faith, or were not satis¬ 
fied with the social status to which they were 
rooted by their birth. Buddha could have a 
sufficient number of these people to embrace 
his religion and support the Buddhist monks. 

(3) It was not perhaps possible for Buddha 
with his wide catholicity and infinite fund of 
mercy for the sufltering humanity to limit 
the benefits of his religion only to those who 
belonged to a particular lay community of his 
own creation. On the other hand, however, 
the nirvana which formed the summuni honum 
of human existence could not, according to 
him, be attained except by the process of 
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sadhana forming a part of the Truth discovered 
by him. To make the benefits of his religion 
available to as many people as possible, he 
prescribed only the sincere taking of refuge in 
Buddha, Dhamina, and Saiigha, and the ob¬ 
servance of the five silas as the minimum 
requisite and a sufficient indication of a mental 
attitude, which the followers of the Truth 
promulgated by him should have. The restric¬ 
tion of belonging to a particular lay community 
originated by Buddha for making them eligible 
to his spiritual miristration would have been to 
thrust into narrow limits a Personality that 
was yearning to rend asunder all limitations to 
uplift humanity. 

(4) According to Buddha, the initiation into 
the Buddhist order and the performance of the 
sadhana incident to it constituted the only door 
to nirvaiia. The laymen could rise higher and 
higher spiritually by their moral ways of life 
but could not reach nirvana which, according 
to him, could be attained by the sadhana in¬ 
cident to the Buddhist order. It may seem to 
us that Buddha was very hard upon the lay 
community who could not, in his view, attain 
nirvana, whereas the laymen belonoriu"’ to 
other communities e. g. the lay Hindus, could, 
according to their spiritual guides, attain sal¬ 
vation by their meritorious acts. But the 
reason for the holding of such an opinion 
13 
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by Buddha is not far to seek. Nirvana was 
attainable only by the Buddhist order over 
which he could impose the discipline through 
which alone a man could be fit for same, while 
io the case of the laymen, over whom he 
exercised no such control for the reasons 
already stated, they could reach only stages of 
spiritual improvement lower than nirvana. 

All these factors contributed to bring into 
beinjr the following: state of things viz. that it 

o o o 

was chiefly to the monastic order that Buddha 
turned his attention, because it was in his view 
the only eflfective means of attaining the highest 
end of human existence. He was no doubt 
compassionate to the householders but as mere 
meritorious deeds could not enable them to 
attain nirvana during their life-time as house¬ 
holders, his ultimate aim was to persuade as 
many of them as possible to renounce the world 
and join the monastic order, live the disciplined 
life of a monk performing dhyana, dharai^, 
sam&dhi etc., and thus uplift themselves to the 
stage in which they could have nirvana. Hence 
Buddha tried by his speeches and discussions 
to attract people with their worldly turn of 
mind, many of whom were, of course, house¬ 
holders, to become members of his order ; and 
when they were unable to advance so far, they 
could perforin the five or eight silas, and there¬ 
by rise to the higher rungs of moral and 
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spiritual development attainable by a house¬ 
holder. He did not care therefore whether 
the candidates for admission into the monastic 
stage belonged to the Hindu, Jaina, or any 
oth^'er community. What he cared for most 
was the entrance into the monastic order which 
alone was the effective means of reaching the 
highest goal of life. There was, at the time 
of° Buddha, a section of people opposed to 
Hindu orthodoxy, or smarting under the in¬ 
vidious differential treatment meted out to 
them under the Hindu social system. These 
people were very probably the first to be 
impressed most by the doctrines preached by 
Buddha and be enlisted as his followers ; but 
yet there are evidences in the Nikayas to 
show that the opposition that Buddha had 
to overcome in the pursuit of his goal 
was stron" and bitter on account of the 

9 

presence of orthodoxy characterising, I think, 
the major section of the Hindu community. 
Just before the advent of Buddha, the Hindu 
society reached a time when a reaction against 
the evils that had cropped up in it grew in 
volume and was seeking an outlet. The pre¬ 
sence of so many sects on the fringe area of 
Hinduism, or expressly opposed to it, testifies 
to the existence of the state of things, Maha- 
vira had raised his flag of revolt, round 
which mustered perhaps a larger number of 
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adherents than round that of any other heretic 
sect of the time. Buddha came in the 
wake of these sects but with greater poten¬ 
tialities of growth and resistance than its 
predecessors. The opposition put forth against 
him from the strongholds of Hindu orthodoxy 
was naturally in proportion to the larger 
encroachments that this new religion threaten¬ 
ed to make upon the domain of Hinduism. 
There are references in the Nikayas to the 
stigma attaching even to the payino* of visits 
to Buddha, not to speak of conversion to his 
doctrines or showing him marks of respect. 
The learned brahmana Sonada]ada was asked 
not to see Buddha on account of the loss of 
reputation he would incur thereby (D. N.y I, 
p. 113). Similarly, the erudite brahraanas Kuta- 
danta, Canki, and Pokkharasati were reminded 
of the risk they were running by going to 
meet him. Instances of this sort may be 
multiplied. They show how difficult it was for 
the preacher of the new religion to win over 
to his side persons belonging to the orthodox 
community. But even this difficulty was over¬ 
come by him at times so easily that one 
may be led to think from such instances of 
conversion as if orthdox Hinduism allowed these 
conversions to take place without any grudge. 
VVe see, for instance, Assalayana { M. N., II, 
pp. 147 ff. ) coming to Buddha for defeating 


-t'.* * 
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him in a debate, but is defeated iu the end, 
and the very moment, takes refuge in Buddha, 
Bhamma, and Saiigha. When renouncing the 
religion of which he was an adherent, he did 
not delay the least to think of the social 
disadvantages that might follow in the train 
of his conversion. Such sudden conversions 
depended upon the deep impression made by 
Buddha upon the minds of the persons who 
came into contact with him and felt the mag¬ 
netic influence of his personality. It w’ould 
not, I think, be correct to infer from the 
examples of such conversions that these con¬ 
verts were ungrudgingly allowed by the Hindu 
community to be at liberty to embrace Bud¬ 
dhism in pursuance of their unfettered conviction. 

During the life-time of Buddha, the mark 
that distinguished the Buddhist laity was the 
“taking of refuge in Buddha, Dhamraa and 
Sangha, and the observance of the five silas.” 
This was, of course, the minimum requisite 
of a Buddhist layman. Those converts who 
wished to be more advanced in discipline and 
to prepare themselves for greater religious 
merit observed the eight silas, and tried to 
mould their lives as far as possible in accor¬ 
dance with the ideal set forth iu several 
places of the Nikayas. To these we shall 
have occasion to turn later on. A Buddhist 
layman who thus went higher up the ladder 
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of religious discipline prescribed in the Nikayas 
for the laity had naturally to come into 
frequent contact with the Buddhist bhikkhus, 
hear their discourses, and discard gradually 
all those beliefs and practices which did not 
find favour with the Buddhists. Of course, 
for him who had crossed the door-sill of Bud¬ 
dhism very recently, no other restriction 
than that of the three refuges and the per¬ 
formance of the five silas was imposed. 
This gave him a good deal of freedom 
in regard to the holding of beliefs and the 
performance of rites and practices which might 
have been very dear to him before his con¬ 
version. It would be apparent that the 
Buddhist laity formed at first in this way 
must have consisted of people from whom 
uniformity of beliefs, rites, and ceremonies 
could not be expected. If Buddha or his 
followers would have tried to have the minds 
of the new converts shorn of their cherished 
beliefs, or their faiths in rites and ceremonies 
which were meaningless in the eye of the 
Buddhists, their attempt would certainly have 
been futile; for it is only the strong-minded 
people that can free themselves from their 
former faiths all at once. 

An examination of the Nikayas shows that 
though the laymen were declared incompetent 
by reason of their mental and spiritual outfit 
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to reach the highest stage of spiritual deve¬ 
lopment viz., arhathood, yet it was open to 
them to attain to the three lower stages viz. 
sotapanna, sakadagilini, and amlgami. The 
method by which these laymen were made 
competent for these stages would be apparent 
from the passages in the Nikayas, where the 
removal of the samyojanas has been treated 
(cf, M. N., I, pp. 462-8; B. N., I, p. 92). The 
five samyojanas that the house-holders had to 
sever viz., sakkayaditthi (the view of the exis¬ 
tence of an individuality), vicikicchd (religious 
doubt), silabbatapardmasa (domination of belief 
in ritualisam), Kama (bodily passions), and pa- 
iigha (hatred) ; of these vicikicchd and silabbata- 
pardmasa are of special importance, because by 
the first, a very strong adherence to the 
Buddhist faith is intended to be developed, 
while by the second, the influences of the 
former faiths and superstitions of the converts 
are meant to be counteracted. The develop¬ 
ment of the influence of these two factox's on 
the minds of the new adherents of the Buddhist 
faith brings them more and more within the 
Buddhist fold and make them out-and-out 
Buddhist. Implicit faith in Buddha, Dhamma, 
and Sangha gradually asserts itself to the 
exclusion of the other faiths that may be 
struggling with it for the upper hand, and 
beliefs in the efficacy of the rites and ceremonies 
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are by degrees denuded of their strength by 

the stimulation of constant endeavour on the 

« 

part of the converts themselves to achieve 
this object, as also by the hearing of frequent 
discourses of the Buddhist monks at the monas¬ 
teries or outside, and the carrying out of their 
directions as to the mental and moral discipline. 
There are rules in the Vinaya providing ample 
facilities for the converts to come into frequent 
contacts with the Buddhist monks. They met 
at the monasteries on the 8th, 14th and 15th 
day of every lunar fortnight at gatherings in 
which the monks delivered religious discourses 
and dispelled doubts on the points about which 
questions were put to them. Every morning 
they came into contact with the monks begging 
alms from door to door. Though long religious 
discourses were not suitable to such occasions, 
they could have been easily utilized for impart¬ 
ing to them bits of teachings intended to wear 
off their attachment to worldly matters, and 
stimulate their eagerness to subject themselves 
rigidly to moral and spiritual discipline, the 
path to salvation. The afternoons were allowed 
by the rules of the monasteries to be utilized 
by the householders by coming there and having 
spiritual enlightenment from the monks through 
conversation and religious discourses. The 
householders were also permitted to invite to 
meals the monks singly or by batches. These 
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were, invariably, occasions for delivering suit¬ 
able religious discourses. The vassa (the four 
months of retreat from the full moon of 
A^a^ha to that of Karttika) is a prolonged 
period during which the monhs had to stay 
at a fixed place, generally a monastery. These 
four months afforded ample opportunities to 
the monks to mould the spiritual and religious 
life of the laymen as much according to the 
Buddhist ideal as practicable. 

It was through these instructions and dis¬ 
courses that the Buddhist householders could 
make much moral and spiritual progress as 
evidenced in the many narratives in the Nikayas 
e.g. those relating to Anathapiiadika, Visakha, 
Nakulamata, and Nakulapita. Some of the lay- 
devotees are mentioned with appreciation in the 
Anrjuttara Nikdya as adepts in dhydna ; this 
shows that the householders were allowed much 
scope for self-improvement and spiritual culture, 
though the passage already cited may give rise 
to the notion that they could not rise much in the 
scale of spiritual culture until they joined 
the monastic order. That they could rise as 
far as the stage of andgdmi goes to show 
that the householders were given a good deal 
of latitude for improving themselves spiritually, 
not merely by the observance of the sllas but 

practice of dhydna, a process of 
sadhana which may bo misconceived to have 

14 
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been the monopoly of the monks and nuns. 
With the lapse of time, there came into being 
a society of Buddhist laymen who could be 
distinguished from the laymen of other denomina¬ 
tions not only by their distinctive faiths but 
also by their social and religious practices that 
became gradually stereotyped as Buddhistic. 
Marriage into such Buddhist families or perhaps 
commensality or mixing in other ways with 
the Buddhist laymen came to put the Buddhist 
impress upon the doers of these acts. The 
ancient Hindu community allowed wide range 
of religious views to its members, but it was very 
touchy in regard to two or three points vis. (1) 
the acknowledgment of the supreme authority of 
the Vedas, (2) the observance of the caste-rules 
bearing specially on marriage and commensality, 
and (3) the observance of at least one or two 
sacraments. In consequence, those who deviated 
from the groove laid down by the H4ndu 
community had to remain separate from the 
community and could not hope to be restored 
to their former status (which even was impossible 
in some cases) except by the fulfilment of certain 
expiatory and stringent conditions. To the 
Buddhist community this was an advantage, 
because the way to join them was made very 
easy and attractive, but the way to return 
to the community to which they had belonged 
previously, specially to tho Hindu community, 
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was not so easy and sometimes very difficult. 
Hence, though the distinctive external marks 
of the Buddhist laymen appear at first sight 
to be almost nil, a closer examination shows 
that there were such marks, some of which 
owed their origin not to the Buddhists themselves 
but to the peculiar social and religious environ¬ 
ment surrounding Buddhism and the Buddhist 
lay society. At the time of Buddha, of which 
we are speaking at present, as the Buddhist 
lay society was receiving immigrants from quite 
a number of other sects and communities, it 
is difficult to find out at first sight its distinctive 
features concealed under its cosmopolitan charac¬ 
ter, but what I have said before will, I hope, 
show that though the state of things was 
nebulous at the time, the Buddhist society 
of laymen was not without peculiar features 
of its own. It was upon this society of laymen 
that the Buddhist monks could rely more than 
on any other for help, patronage, and daily alms. 
It is natural that the Buddhist laymen should 
be more interested in the furtherance of the 
Buddhist ideals and more devoted to the Buddhist 
monks than the laymen of other communities, 
however great might have been the catholicity 
and the spirit of toleration that animated 
the people of ancient India. Narratives are 
found in the Nikayas describing how Buddha 
himself could not get a morsel of food as alms 
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in a village where the brahmanas predominated^. 
This gives but a glimpse of a state of things 
which could not but have prevailed at a time 
when the adherents of the diverse religions 
were struggling for supremacy in the religious 
strucTfirle. It is therefore not an error to think 

oo 

that during the life-time of Buddha, there came 
into being the lay society of the Buddhists, 
upon whose help and co-operation the monks 
could rely with confidence in the midst of stress 
and strain which they had to bear in their 
struggle with the supporters of the rival religious 
systems. 


I 


Sam, Nik., l, p.il4- 



Some Glimpses of India In the Fifth 

Century B. C.* 


The period before the invasion of Alexander 
the Great is justly regarded as one of the dark 
periods of Indian history. Nevertheless, the 
steady advances of modern research tend to 
throw light on these dark periods and it is 
necessary that we should from time to time 
strike a balance between what is unknown and 
what has become known. In the present paper 
we shall consider some available sources of in¬ 
formation regarding the history of India in the 
5th century b.c. and try to draw a picture of our 
country presented by that dim and distant epoch. 

The 6rst source of our information is not 
supplied by India but comes from abroad. In 
some of the inscriptions of Darius the Persian 
emperor (521—485 b.c.), there is mention of 
India as one of the Persian satrapies, meaning 
thereby that part of India which comprised 

“the course of the Indus from Kabbagh to the sea 
including the whole of Sindh and perhaps a considerable 
portion of the Punjab east of the Indus. It was distinct 
from Aria (Hirat), Arachosb (Kandahar), and Gandarb (North¬ 
western Punjab)”. I 

* Published in 1911. 

I V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p,38. 
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Thus the inscription at Persepolis or Takh- 
ti'Jamshad enumerates 23 satrapies of Darius 
of which India is mentioned as forming the 
20th. In the Dehistun (Bi-Satoon) inscription 
of 516 B.C., countries like Asia, Gandaria, etc., 
which were included in the India of Asoka 
the Great are mentioned as parts of the empire 
of Darius. This will be be evident from para. 6, 
column I of the inscription which we quote 
below 

“(i) Says Darius the King (2) These are the countries 
which belong to me ; (3) by the grace of Ormuzd I have 
become king of them ; (4) Persia, Susiana, Babylon, Assyria, 
Arabia, Egypt, those which are of the sea {i.e. the islands), 
Saparda, Ionia, Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, 
Barangia, Asia, Charasmi, Bactria, Sogdiana, Gandaria, the 
Sacse, Sattagydia, Arachosia and Mecia; (5) in all 23 
provinces.”! 

In the Naksh-i-Rustum inscription also, there 
is not only a mention of those parts of Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan which belonged to the India 
of Asoka, but also a separate mention of India 
itself. We quote here the following paragraph 
from the above-mentioned inscription bearing 
on this point :— 

“(3) 0 ) Says Darius the king :—(ii) By the grace of 
Ormuzd, these are the countries which I have gained besides 
Persia, (iii) I have esUblished my power over them, (iv) 
They have brought tribute to me. (v) That which has been 
said to them by me, that they have done, (vi) That which 
has been given (to them) by me, that they have possessed— 

I RawUnson's Herodotus^ notes. 
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Media, Susiana, Parthia, Asia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Charasnna, 
Zaranigia, Arachapis, Satagydia, Gandaria, India, the Sacx 
of Emodus (?), the Saca: of the valley of (?) Tigris,’1 
Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Sparta, Ionia, the Scythians, beyond the sea (namely) the 
Scorda, the lonians, the Teberines (?), the Badians (?) 
(or Boctians ?), the Cossians, the Souromstecel (?) and 
Greeks.” I 

Thus eveu in the remote period of the 5th 
century b. c., India was not an isolated country 
but there was developed a considerable inter¬ 
course between Persia and India—a fact which 
may be taken to explain the traces of Persian 
influence on Indian administration and art. 
Another remarkable evidence of India’s political 
and foreign relations is afforded by the fact 
mentioned by Herodotus that there were 
Indian archers in Xerxes’ army with ‘iron- 
tipped cane arrows.’ These archers from India 
formed a valuable element in Xerxes’ army. 

Herodotus is indeed an important source 
of our information regarding both, the political 
and economic condition of North-western 
India. According to him, the part of India 
which formed a satrapy of Darius “paid a tribute 
exceeding that of every other people, to wit, 
three hundred and sixty talents of gold-dust”.^ 
This is taken to be worth fully a million sterling 
and the value of this large sum indicates that 

1 The Amient Persian Sculptures by K. D. Kiash, 

2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus^ Vol. II, p. 487 . 
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This story is repeated by subsequent writers 
like Pliny, Aelian, Chrysostom and even by 
more trustworthy writers like Megasthenes and 

Nearchus. 

The real origin of the theory of the ant-gold 
was first explained by Dr. Wilson who pointed 
out that the Sanskrit name for small fragments 
of alluvial gold (gold dust) was paippalaka = 
ant'crold in reference to their resemblance to 
ants in size and form. The Greeks accepted 
a too literal meaning of the word and supposed 
that gold was dug out by ants. The further 
addition of the myth referred to by Pliny who 
says that “the horns of the gold-digging ants 
were preserved in the temple of Hercules at 
Erythral" has been explained by Prof. V. Ball, 
F. R. s.. an eminent geologist, Sir H. Rawlinson 
and Dr. Schiern. The explanation may be thus 
given in Prof. Ball’s words : — 

“The so-called myth was not cleared up till by chance, 
information was received as to the customs and habits of 
the Tibetan gold-miners of the present day. The myrmeces 
of Herodotus and Megasthenes were Tibetan miners and 
their dogs. The horns mentioned by Pliny were the gold- 
miners’ pick-axes. I have been informed by an eye-witness, 
Mr. R. Lydekker, that the picks in use in Ladak consist 
of horns oi wild sheep mounted on handles.” 

So it seems that the fable was not without 
a basis of truth. That gold was abundant in 
North-western India is proved by the following 
testimony of the eminent geologist Prof. Ball 
15 
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"The Indus itself and some of its tributaries are known 
to have been auriferous which in the lapse of time after 
yielding large supplies of gold became too exhausted to be 
of much present consideration”. ^ 

We thus see that the wealth of India was 
already famous even in the early days of Hero¬ 
dotus. There are also a few other evidences 
which indicate that India was a rich country. 
The Baveru Jdtaka which relates the adventures 
of Indian merchants taking to Babylon by sea 
the first peacock for sale indicates according 
to Prof. Biihler that “the Banias of Western 
India undertook trading voyages to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf or of its rivers in the 5th 
or perhaps in the 6th century b.c.”® In this 
connection it is interesting to note that in the 
Nikayas there are references to Indian ships sail¬ 
ing on the ocean far away from land. 

Finally much light is also thrown on some 
features in the economic condition of India 
by the discovery on the Nepal frontier of the 
Piprawa Stupa belonging to 450 B.C., the 

construction and contents of which lead to 
several inferences. A.s V. A. Smith has remark¬ 
ed, the stupa gives ‘definite information’ that 
amon<y Indian craftsmen of 450 b.c., there were 


1 IPidtan Antiquary, 1884: A geologist's contribu 
non to the history of ancient India. 

2 Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, p. 84. 
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skilled masons, accomplished stone-cutters and 
dainty jewellers : 

“The masonry of the stupa is excellent of its kind, well 
and truly laid ; the great stand-stone coffer could not be 
better made ; and the ornaments of gold, silver, coral, crystal 
and precious stones which were deposited in honour of 
the holy relics display a high degree of skill in the arts 
of the lapidary and goldsmith.” 

An examination of the crystal bowl and the 
steatite vases accompanying it shows that they 
are all turned on the lathe^ “and we thus 
learn that the Indian lapidaries were familiar 
with the use of the lathe in or about 450 
B. c." Equally evident is the skill of the ancient 
Indian craftsmen in “shaping, polishing and 
piercing gems of extreme hardness as well as 
the extensive use of jewellery of an elaborate 
kind.” 


I See Imperial Gazetteer (new ed.), vol. i r. 



State-Interference in Industries in 

Ancient India 


The close touch of government with the 
economic interests may lead to good or evil 
according to the nature and method of govern¬ 
mental action. The State may appropriate to 
itself an undue share of economic functions 
to the detriment and curtailment of economic 
freedom of individuals ; on the other hand, 
by imposing proper limitations on its own activity 
it can furnish a valuable aid to individual enter¬ 
prise and regulate and strengthen it by its 
superior power and wisdom. The government 
may interfere with the actions of individuals 
in the economic field mainly in two ways 

1. By its own economic actions ; and 

2. By enforcing law, positive or otherwise. 

The early economic history of every country 

may furnish many examples of interference of 

both the sorts. To cite a few 
Some instances from European economic 

instances. ys^ory : Elizabeth and her prede¬ 
cessors possessed many monopolies which were 
resented by the people at large and had at last 
to be abandoned. Henry VIII forbade the 
exportation of any horse worth more than 
63 , 8 d. and allowed any one to buy a 
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horse aboufe to be exported for 73. He also 
enacted that all weakly foals should be killed 
in order that only the larger kinds of horses 
might be reared, and prohibited the importa¬ 
tion of bound books for the encourage¬ 
ment of English book-binders. Many such 
restrictions have been imposed upon foreign 
trade in the European countries from the early 
medieval period downwards, many of which 
still continue. The restraint on speculation in 
the markets of mediseval European countries 
is well-known, as also the regulation of prices 
of some commodities by the central government. 
The sumptuary law’s which indirectly affect the 
industries took their origin in ancient Greece 
and Italy, and continued up to modern times. 
The modern European sovereigns who passed im¬ 
portant sumptuary laws were Edward II and 
Edward III of England, Philip IV of France, 
James I of Aragon and Frederick II of Italy. 
From these it appears how the trades and 
industries in those days were hedged in by 
restrictions that covered a very wide range, from 
the export or import of commodities to the 
wearing of apparels. Great many as these 
restrictions were, we do not reach their full 
measure, unless we bear in mind those that 
took their origin in local usages, or were imposed 
by guilds and corporations, with the indirect 
support of the central government at their back. 
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All these economic phenomena more or 

State mono- had their counterpart in ancient 

polies. India :— 

1. (a) The government in ancient India held 
monopolies in some departments of industry. 
I do not count the economic services that the 
State renders by prohibiting individual action 
in certain fields of business, and taking on itself 
the burden of satisfying the economic want 
of the people in those fields, e. g.j the minting 
of coins to the exclusion of private coinage, 
the supply of weights and measures, etc. 
I take into account only the positive eco¬ 
nomic functions performed by the State. Direct 
evidences in regard to State monopolies previous 
to Maurya period are wanting ; but such evi¬ 
dences are available for the early Maurya period. 
On the testimony of the Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes, the government of the first Maurya 
ruler monopolized the capture and therefore 
the supply of elephants. ^ From the Kautillya we 
learn that the State had monopoly in the manu¬ 
facture of salt. The exploitation of mines was 
not an exclusive monopoly of the State like 
the manufacture of salt. Individual capitalists 
were allowed to work out mines of certain kinds 
under leases from the government.® There may 

1 Fragm. xxxvi. 

2 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity^ vol. i, p. 8. 
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have been a few other partial monopolies of 
this sort, in which private enterprise obtained 
scope for work only by express permission from 
the government. The exclusive monopolies were 
few, perhaps not more than what I have indi¬ 
cated above. 

We do not meet with cases of delegation 

Government monopolies to individuals by 
and private patents, as done for instance in 
capitalists. Elizabethan England. 

(6) The government took part in certain 
industries side by side with private capitalists. We 
notice a few such industries in the Arthaiastra, 
such as the manufacture of articles from metals 
obtained from mines worked by government ; 
the manufacture of articles from the raw mate¬ 
rials obtained from State forests; agriculture, 
manufacture of textiles, ornaments and convey¬ 
ances of some kinds, cattle-rearing, etc. 

It was not however the intention of govern¬ 
ment to come into competition with private 
enterprisers. Nor could the participation of the 
State in the industries in those days have been 
what it is at present. To realize the position, 
the following facts should be borne in mind :_ 

(0 The main object of the State seems 

to have been to meet its own principal needs 

from the labours of artisans and workers in 

Its employ, and make itself self-sufficing to 
that extent. 
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(u") The raw materials or commodities sold 
by the State were necessarily the balance that 
was left after the demands of the State had 
been satisfied. 

(ui) The prices of commodities were regulat¬ 
ed a good deal by custom and State influence, 
leaving a smaller scope for the operation of 
competition. 

(tv) In those days, when means of communi¬ 
cation were necessarily tardier than now, com¬ 
petition was checked by the barriers of time 

and distance. ^ 

(u) Vast fields of industrial activity lay 
unexplored, in which the State competition, 
limited as it was, could not have meant what 
it does now in some industries. Within its 
restricted area, it did much good both to the 
State and the people without the attendant 
evils that we generally associate with State 
enterprise. It put the government on an in¬ 
dependent footing in respect of its principal 
needs while at the same time the pioneering 
works of the State in new or insufficiently explor¬ 
ed fields of industry together with the methods 
employed by it in the production of commodities 
and the management of the concerns connected 


I Studi&s in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I, pp. izff.. 
69ff, etc. 
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therewith served as an example and stimulus 
to the people and supplied those economic wants 
of the country for which individual enterprise 
was shy or lacking, 

(c) The government stepped in to provide 
those works of public utility for w’hich State 
enterprise was more eftective than private 
efforts. The establishment and maintenanco 
of highways and canals, dams and bridges, 
etc., was a special charge upon the State. This 
branch of State-interference becomes harmful 
by going beyond certain limits by reason of 
diversion of the revenue to objects, the expenses 
of which should not be charged upon the general 
public. 

(d) The State prohibited such sports and 
amusements as had a baneful influence upon the 
operatives by diminishing their efficiency through 
contraction of irregular habits and practices.^ 

(e) The State encouraged individual enter¬ 
prise in various departments of industry by 
bonuses and remissions of taxes,® and fostered 
foreign commerce by preferential exemptions 
to foreign traders® and Indians engaged in 
foreign commerce^. 

1 Arthakasira, Wyjatiapadanive'aa, p. 41. 

2 See Mbh., Sabha, Ch. 7, Slk. 1 iS. 

3 & 4 Arthatsastra, Bk. II, p. 98. 

16 
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2 . (i) There were a great maDy legal enact¬ 

ments for punishing economic abuses or devia¬ 
tions from what was customary or 

Punishment down as the proper line of 

of economic ^ ^ 

abuses. '• action. Examples of such regula¬ 
tion through criminal law may be 
drawn from all the great departments of econo¬ 
mic actions of the people of ancient India. In 
the field of production, the culturable lands, 
for instance, were not allowed to lie fallow 
for more than a certain period. The weavers 
had to conform to certain proportions between 
the quantity of thread, silk, wool, etc., supplied 
to them and the quantity of those things in the 
manufactured textiles. Washermen were bound 
to comply with rules as to the time for returning 
the clothes ; and as they combined with their 
ordinary works of washing that of dyeing, the 
time for returning them varied with the varia¬ 
tions in their colourings. ^ Parallel to this in 
mediaeval Europe, the State directly, or indirect¬ 
ly through guilds and corporations supported 
by the State, “enforced with penalties minute 
regulations regarding the quality, weights, and 
measures of all kind of wares.” 

The domain of exchange had also its restric- 

I Arthasastra, Bk, IV {Karukarakfiai\am\ pp. 200, 

201 * 
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tions. The penalties attaching to breaches of 
the law regulating prices, or place and time 
of holding markets, as also those in respect 
of trading in prohibited merchandise, and such 
other rules of the penal law mentioned in the 
Kautiliya are some instances in point. Some 
j-^lasses of traders of Europe even up to modern 
J '-r times were not in a better position than their 
^ jTbrethern in ancient India as regards restrictions, 
the removal of which would have given them 
f a full hand and bettered the trades concerned, 

^ as the experience of later years has shown. 
In England even, “the laws regulating trade 
in sheep and wool were written in blood and 
-2^^ what strikes us perhaps even more, they were 
S curiously refined in their cruelty—the penalties 
ascendins from fines through dismemberment 

o o 

up to death itself (e. g.y the left hand to be 
cut off and nailed up in the market-place on 
a market day).” 

In the field of consumption, the Hindus of 
ancient India were not altogether free from 

what corresponded to sumptuary 

imcKercnce Europe, though much of the 

restraint effected by these laws was 

enforced by custom and religion instead. There 
were, for instance, some rules regulating the 
quantities of liquor sold in grog shops, the 
number of which was much restricted. A 
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hrahmctna taking to drinking was severely 
punished. ^ 

(ii) The State may interfere negatively 
by refusing to enforce promises of performance 
of certain transactions, the reasons for refusal 
resting on the nature of the elements making 
up the transaction. The law of contract of 
a country embodies the details as to the legality 
of such transactions, which being analysed can 
give us the minutiae of State-interference. The 
Hindu law of contract had a very early origin 
and can be clearly traced back to the 4th 
century b. c. Its details show that the Hindu 
government refused to give a contract its suppprfc 
for want of legal capacity of 'parlies (both natural 
and artificial persons) for non-compliance with 
the essential form^ as also for its illegal svhstance. 
It is not possible to give here details of the 
Hindu law of contract in all its branches and 
the changes they underwent or the accretions 
they obtained at different periods,® but it should 
be stated that through the laws bearing on 
the various modes of contract such as sale, 
deposit, loan, mortgage, pledge, partnership, etc., 


1 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity^ Vol. I, pp. I02, 
104. 

2 Ibid,, Vol. I, pp, 136, 195 ; also Colebrooke's 
Digest, 
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the State touched the economic life of the 
people at many points. 

{Hi) Lastly, the Government influences the 
economic condition of the land by simply giving 
effect to the wishes of the parties or the settled 
law of the country. The Hindu law of inheritance 
for instance with its peculiar rules for division 
of property on the death of the owner enforced 
by the State was greatly responsible for the 
peculiar distribution of wealth in the hands of 
individuals—a factor so full of consequences for 
good or evil from the economic standpoint. 

The above brief survey acquaints us with 
the numerous directions in which the State 
exerted its influence, positive or negative, 
affecting the material condition of ancient India, 
The points of contact between the State and 
the economic life of the people were in some 
directions a good many—a state of things 
parallel to what we meet with in the early 
economic history of countries both European 
and Asiatic. 



The Progress of Researches ia 

Indian History* 

The month of Vaisakha, 1279 b. s, is a memo¬ 
rable period in the history of Bengali literature. 
It was at that time that Baiikimcandra pub¬ 
lished the VangadaT§ana under his able editor¬ 
ship. It was in this magazine that he commenced 
writing the history of Bengal and the Bengalis. 
His articles on this subject) are an invaluable 
asset of our national literature and should be 
read by every writer on history. I wish to 
preface my address with the message which 
Bahkimcandra, the great patriot of Bengal and 
an ardent lover of its history, preached to the 
Bengalis with his trumpet-voice regarding the 
benefits derived from the reading and writing 
of the history of Bengal : ‘‘Bengal needs 
badly its history, without which Bengal has 
no hope. Who will write it ? It will be written 
by you, myself, all every Bengali will have 

to write it.Is there no pleasure in the 

telling of the story of our common mother, 
the land of our birth, Bengal 

*From the address delivered at the le^h session ( 1923 ) 
of the All-Bengal Literary Conference at Naihati as 

President of the Historical Section. 
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Bankinicandra is no longer in the land of 
the living but from his resting place in the 
world beyond, he can see bow bis compatriots 
are today feeling a keen pleasure in historical 
discussions or researches and a good many 
distinguished writers, young and old, have 
devoted themselves to the collection of the 
materials necessary for the history of the 
province. They have fully realized that in order 
to know properly the land of their birth, to 
have a deep insight into the nature of them¬ 
selves and the race to which they belong, 
the writing of history is essential and there 
is no other alternative. The ancient history 
of Bengal is radiant with the brilliance of 
its past glories and tinged with their golden 
hue. It was for this reason perhaps that 
Bahkimcandra with the object of rousing the 
memory of the glorious past in the mind of the 
Bengalis has remarked : “The race that is cons¬ 
cious of its past glories tries to keep them up in 

the present, and to recover them, if lost. 

The writing of history, or renovation of same by 
the incorporation of new materials is an object 
of pride to the race. History is the foundation 
of sociology and national aspirations, A race, 
without the records of its past, has to suffer 
endless miseries. Bengal must have history of 
its own or else the Bengalis will never be counted 
as men.” To be counted as such and to fulfil 
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the mission that men should have, to rescue 
from oblivion the glories of the past, to know 
what we were and what we have been, we 
require history, and we ought to engage our¬ 
selves in the study of history, in archajological 
explorations, and in economic and sociological 
investigations. It is very fortunate for us that the 
day has arrived. The historical accounts of the 
districts of Bengal are being written and publish¬ 
ed, many old manuscripts, inscriptions, .copper 
plates, coins, and images are being discovered 
in Bengal. The efforts of the Bahglya Sahitya 
Parisad, the Varendra Besearch Society, and the 
Sahitya Parisads of Dacca, Raugpur, and Midna- 
pore have contributed much towards the eluci¬ 
dation of the history of Bengal and the recovery 
of its historical treasures. For the last thirty 
years, Bengal has been inspired, as it were, with 
a new life consecrated to the compilation of 

materials for its history. 

While speaking of the history and antiquities 

of Bengal, our mind turns naturally to the 
history ° of India. For this reason, we shall 
dwell on the history of India first, and then 
of Bengal. At the outset, I would like to 
make a few observations as to the ideal, historians 
should follow, in writing histories. The views 
that have been expressed by Mr. Kalidas Nag 
in a paper on the international spirit and 
teaching of history at the Third International 
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Congress of Moral Education, 1922, are worthy 

of consideration in this connexion. 
“The historians with congenital 
human weakness for tlw. uncornmon 
and the extraordinary, have gene¬ 
rally emphasized cataclysmic factors 
in society like wai\ and exagge¬ 
rated the importance of the Sxiper- 
Heroes of history". Thus the 
normal and actual development of human 
society through peace and co-operation has been 
overshadowed by the lurid clouds of war and 
hatred. So, the history of the millions of 
men and women, the Helots and the Pariahs 
mutely bearing the painful burden of the 
‘civilized’ man, have been forgotten in the 
glamour of Hero-worship. By a curious perver¬ 
sion of judgment, the progress of human civilisa¬ 
tion has come to be represented as depending 
inevitably on war. History has lent herself to 
be used as a tool in the hands of politicians 
and economists, and failed to answer to the 
spiritual questionings of man. The vandalisms 
of Alexander the Great in Egypt, Persia and 
India are coolly accepted by masters as well 
as pupils as a legitimate means of propagation 
of culture to uncivilized peoples. Yet when 
Attila repeats similar experiments on Europe, 
there is a tremendous moral indignation against 
the Asiatic Hun. If we want now to re-establish 
17 


A change 
in the ideal 
to be follow¬ 
ed by 
historians 
in writing 
histories. 

men, the 
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History on her only true pedestal of truth and 
humanity, every individual writer and teacher 
of history must immediately start the work of 
expiation, search into the causes of this dire 
disease of international hatred, and apply prompt 
remedy so as to restore the world to its normal 
life of Pec.ce and PTOfjyess. The narrow national¬ 
istic propaganda to which the historians of all 
countries, more or less, have lent their aid, 
teaching to the German boy that his father- 
land is the only elect land in the globe, to 
the English boy that his country can do no 
wrong, and to the French boy that his Patrie 
is ever on the side of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity—this palpable caricature of Reality 
must be given up, and saner, and wider out¬ 
look of International History should be in¬ 
troduced.”^ 

The present method of writing history came 
into vogue in the 19th century. The progress 

of the various sciences has made 
easier the work of collection of 
historical evidences and has rendered 
it possible to throw light on those 
periods which would otherwise 
remain dark for ever. Moreover, we 
are now in possession of methods 
of rif^orously testing the historical evidences at 


The preval¬ 
ence of the 
present me¬ 
thod of wri¬ 
ting history 
since the 
iQth century. 


I Modern Review, 1923. PP- 
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our disposal. We can examine the evidences 
available from a particular source in the light of 
those received from other sources; as for instance, 
the testimony of a piece of literary evidence 
can be tested by coins, inscriptions or similar 
finds. Or again the accounts left by travellers 
or historians of a particular country can now 
be compared with those furnished by writers of a 
different country to elicit the truth, eliminating the 
errors and blemishes existing in the one set of 
evidences or tlie other. The faeility of travels in 
the various countries by the applications of steam 
and electricity has served to remove the erroneous 
but deep-rooted notions about the peoples of 
distant countries. The historian has commenced 
to focus light upon his subjects of investigations 
with the help of Ethnology and Anthropology. 
The discovery of hundreds of inscriptions and 
their decipherment have done away with many 
a baseless notion entertained by the people. 


Archieology 
has brought 
about a re¬ 
volution in 
the science 
of histor)'. 


It is difficult to give an adequate 
idea of the unexpected facilities 
which arch?eological investigations 
conducted on scientific lines have 
provided in the way of collecting 
historical materials. The inscription 


on the well-known Rosetta stone discovered at the 


time of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition marked 
the beginning of archaeological explorations in 
After many years of untiring labour 
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and perseverance, Thomas Young and J. F. 
Champollion succeeded in deciphering the ins¬ 
cription. This will ever be remembered as a 
remarkable achievement of modern times in the 
domain of archfeology. The rapid pace at which 
progress has been made in the knowledge of the 
history and antiquities of Egypt from this time 
onwards with the help of the new methods of 
collecting evidences, really astonishes an on¬ 
looker. The application of these methods has 
rendered it possible to depict the various forms 
of civilizations that grew up in ancient Asia 
Minor [ History of Egypt by Maspero & others, 
vol. xii ( by S. Rappoport ), chs. vi & vii ]. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
archaeology, numismatics, epigraphy, etc., brought 
about a new era in the writing of Indian history. 
The J. A. S. B. (iii, pp. 105, 106), the Asiatic 
Researches (v, p. 136) acquaint us with the erro¬ 
neous belief held by the people about the Asoka 
pillar inscription at Delhi, and other Asoka 
inscriptions viz. that when the Pa^davas were living 
incognito, they could not make acquaintance 
with any one outside their party j but their well- 
wishers Vidura and Vyasa felt it necessary for their 
safety to communicate to them at times useful 
news. To fulfil this object they used to write their 
message upon rocks, and slabs of stone in forests 
in symbols unintelligible to others. The pillar 
at Delhi was believed to have been Bhlraasena*s 
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staff for grinding his bhang. Once a pandit gave 
Major Wilford a manuscript which, he stated, 
would enable him to decipher the inscription. 
The interpretation w’hich Major Wilford put 
upon a portion of the inscription at Ellora and 
Salsette has been published in the Asiatic 
JResearches. It favours the view of the inscription 
connected with the stay of the Pa^davas 
incognito. Of the scholars whose keen insight 
penetrated this veil of darkness shrouding the 
true nature of the Asoka inscriptions, the name 
of Mr. James Prinsep stands out as the foremost. 

The evidence of the old coins helps a good 
deal the writing of history and the testing of 

accuracy of dates of events. When 
The impor- historical work, the 

numismatics, importance of the evidence of coins 

is not fully realized, because such 
evidence is used in combination with other kinds 
of evidence to establish particular facts. To 
realize the importance properly, we should look 
at the way in which a full-fledged history is 
composed. There are names of many kings or 
dates of their reigns which are known by the 
testimony of coins alone. We learn from the 
memoir of the well-known numismatist Mr. E. 
Thomas that he got from a coin the name of 
Ikhtiyaruddin Ghazi Shah, a Sultan of Bengal, 
who reigned from 1350 to 1352 A. D. Before 
the discovery of this coin, no historical work 
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had mentioned the name of the Sultan and it 
is stated by Dr. Hoernle that but for the coin 
the existence of the Sultan would have remained 
unknown. The two memoirs published by Mr. 
E. Thomas in 1867 and 1873 inform us that he 
collected the historical materials for the early 
portion of the Muhammadan rule in Bengal from 
the 13,500 silver coins procured in Gooch Behar. 
The names of the Ksatrapas of Surastra were 
not found in any historical document. If coins 
bearin<y their names had not been discovered in 

O 

1824, no one can tell how long they would have 
remained in oblivion S/Cvicw (a.s.b.), 

pt, ii, pp. 100, 131]. 

The assistance of old manuscripts in regard 
to the collection of historical evidences is not 


The editing 
of old 

manuscripts 
is another 
method of 
collecting 
historical 
evidence. 


small. The editing of such manus 
cripts has made it possible for us 
to know many facts and events 
which otherwise would have remain¬ 
ed unknown. Many manuscripts 
of the kind have up to now been 
edited in India and other countries. 


The scientific method followed by the Europeans 
in the editing of manuscripts is extremely 
arduous. The Lalita-vistara, for instance, edited 
by Lefmann in 1902, contains 444 pages devoted 
to the text and 226 pages to the variant read¬ 
ings. A glance at Mr. E. Senart’s Malmvastu- 
avadanct and one or two books of the Pali 
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Text Society will show how expensive and 
laborious it is to edit a manuscript in a 
scientihc way. Many of you are no doubt aware 
that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
of Poona has recently undertaken to edit the 
Mahabhdrata in the aforesaid way. It has 
published a pamphlet to explain in detail the 
process to be followed by it in bringing out the 
edition. It proposes to utilize all the articles in 
diverse languages that have hitherto been pub¬ 
lished about the epic in the various countries, all 
the editions, that have up to now been publish¬ 
ed, and all the available manuscripts of the 
epic that would be found useful in the public 
and private libraries of the various countries. 
The number of manuscripts of the whole or 
portions of the Mahdhhdrata preserved in the 
various collections is 1300. The edited work 
would be completed in about 10,000 pages, of 
which the index of Prakrt words would cover 
3000 pages, and a dissertation on the relation 
of the epic to its Java recension, and many other 
topics, 1000 pages. The total cost is estimated 
to be Rs 2, 70,000/-. The editing of manuscripts 
m this way with an attempt to determine their 
historical value is new in this country. 

If manuscripts be edited in the proper way, 
we can get at many facts of historical value 
imbedded in them. But for this purpose, the 
editor should have a general culture in addition 
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to the special knowledge of the process of editing. 
The influence of the progress of the various 

sciences has made itself felt in the 


The physi¬ 
cal sciences 
and history. 


field of history and has changed and 
resrulated the method of collection of 
historical materials and the writing 


of history. Darwin’s theory of evolution has 
cast its influence over all the social sciences. 


The investigations in the fields of sociology, 
anthropology, and ethnology are being subjected 
to the same rigid rules that we find to be 
regulating the investigations in connection with 
the physical sciences. W^e try to find out in 
the historical events the same connection of 


causal sequence or gradual evolution that we 
try to find in the physical phenomena. Though, 
of course, one or two European writers tried to 
write histories on this line, yet a wide applica¬ 
tion of the method is found only in modern 


times. 

It is needless to mention that the writing 
of histories according to the present scientific 
method was an impossibility in India and western 
countries in early times. Greece was fortunate in 
having able writers of history like Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Diodorus from the 5th century 
B. c. as also Rome in having authors like 
Livy and Tacitus, but unfortunately India can 
not name such Indian writers in the correspon- 
iug periods. We think at times that the ancient 
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Hindus did not pay the same amount of atten¬ 
tion to secular matters as they 
did to religion and philosophy 
and it is futile to expect history 
from a people who used to look 
upon all mundane matters as 
transitory and unimportant, and the attainment 
of the highest stage of spiritual culture as 
the only object worth achieving. A passage 
in the Visnu Purana ( iv, 24, 58-75 ) shows the 


The ancient 
Hindu view 
of the impor¬ 
tance of his¬ 
tory. 


an^le of vision from which most of the ancient 
Hindus used to look at all material wealth 
as evanescent and worthless : “Mandhata, Sagara, 
Aviksita, Haghu, Yayati, Nahusa etc. were 
very powerful kings and possessed immeasurable 
wealth. But inspite of their great power, they 
have now in course of time been reduced to 

mere names. The great material wealth 

of Ramacandra, Basanana, Aviksita etc. has 
been in a trice reduced to nothing by the 
wink of Time,—the great destroyer.” Max 
Nordau has in his Interpretation of History 
( pp. 369, 370) made a thoughtful remark on 
this point. Says he : “we must cease to regard 
humanity from the point of view of eternity. 
It dwindles else before our eyes to an almost 
invisible speck, without permanence, significance, 
or aim, the contemplation of which leaves us 
utterly humiliated, broken and dispirited.” Hence 
to realise the importance of history dealing 
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with worldly matters, we must shut our eyes 
to eternity and turn our eyes to this world. If 
the secular aspect of our life has any significance 
in the development of manhood, if it be a rung 
in the ladder leading to our spiritual well-being, 
then certainly the welfare of our national life, 
with which is so closely connected the welfare 
of our individual life, is a thing of great impor¬ 
tance, and to shape this national life in a 
proper way, the utilization of light from the past 
is necessary. 

Sufficient evidences are available to prove 
that the ancient Hindus were not indifferent to 
their secular welfare in all the periods of their 
history. First, we see that the ancient Hindus 
advanced much in the culture of the secular 
arts and sciences including the sciences of Vartta 
(economics) and Dandaniti (polity). If it be 
admitted that all the ancient Hindus were 
detached from the world and regarded worldly 
life as a burden, then the causes that led to the 
advance of the sciences and the fine arts could 
not come into being. Secondly, though there 
was a number of people indifferent to worldly 
matters, there was a class of people who were 
of opinion that this world is the stepping- 
stone to the well-being of man in all direc¬ 
tions and artha (wealth) forming an element 
of the caturvarga is the foundation, so to 
speak, of the other three elements. Thirdly, 
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attraction to this world is the law of nature ; 
hence, it is impossible that all or most of the 
people would be indifferent to worldly matters m 

contravention of this law. Though the opinion 

is current that the ancient Hindus did not 
realize the importance of history, we are 
gradually coming to realize that the opinion 
is not sound. History has been mentioned as 
a subject of study in many places in Sanskrit 
literature from the Vedic period downwards.^ 

It appears from the use of itihusci in the plural 
in the Taittirlya Aranyaka and 
Ji^/iusa in Manusamhiia that several itihdsas 
Sanskrit ^vere in existence in those days. There 
literature. mention of itihdsa in the 

Ituniuyana, the JlTahahharata and the Furanas. 
It is written in the Kautillya Arthasdstra 
(i, 5) that the prince should study 
itihdsa and that he should be 
taught by ministers versed in 
itihdsa (v,6). This shows that the 
ancient Indians realised the im¬ 
portance of the study of itihdsa 
for political purposes. 


Recognition 
of theimpcr- 
tance of the 
study of iii- 
hasa in an¬ 
cient India. 


I Atharva Veda xi, 64 ; S. Br., i, 3, 4 ; 3, 12, 
16; Jnzm. Br. I, 53 ; Gopatha Br. I, lO ; Taitti. Ara., 
n. 9 1 Cha. Up., vn, I, 2, 4 } Sail. Sr. Su., xvi, 20, 
27 i Asva. Gr. Su. iv, 6 , 6 j Manu, IV, 232 ; Nirukta, 
II, 10; 24 ; 4, 7 etc ; Intro, to Mahabhasya ; Kadambarl 
(Part I, account of the education of Candrapida) 
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We learn from evidences in Yaska’s Nirukta, 

Kaufilya's Arthasastra and the Pur anas that 

from ancient times there emerged 

A separate in India a class of men for the 
class of men 
for the study 

of itih^sa. it was handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation the knowledge 
of itihasa. Yaska has quoted this class of men 
in several places in his Nirukta (ii, 16, 2 ; xii, 
1, 8; xii,10, 1). Pargiter remarks in his Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition (p. 26) that the 
use of the terms purdvid, purdnavidy purdnajna 
and paurdnika-jana proves the existence of the 
said class of men ; moreover, the 'purdnas 
always mention the sutas and the mdgadhas. 
It was the duty of the former to preserve 
the genealogies of the gods, the rsis, the 
princes and distinguished men (Fayw-P., 31-32 ; 
Padma-P.y v, 1, 27-28). In the Golaka kha^^da 
(xii, 36) of the Garga Samhitd and in the 
commentary on the Ayodhyakajida (vi. 6) of 
the Pdmdyana, sutas have been mentioned as 
paurdnikaSy and the mdgadhas as preservers of 
genealogies. It has been remarked in the 
Kauiillya Arthasastra that the paurdnika sutas 
and mdgadhas are different from the people of 
castes of those names who are offspring of 
inter-caste marriages in the ‘pratiloma order. 
Pargiter ( op. cit., p, 17 ) has shown on the 
basis of a ^loka in the JAalidhhdrata that the 


special study of itihasa and by 
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name suta was applied to the pratilomaja caste 
of later times on account of its adoption of the 
profession of the paurdnika sutas'^. The applica¬ 
tion of the terms vammvittama, vaynsahuMa etc. 
to the ancient srdas in the purdnas proves that 
they used to preserve a class of historical 
materials by memorising the genealogies. The 
ancient Indian aitihasikas realised that a collec¬ 
tion of genealogies did not constitute history. 
The contents of itihdsa should, according to 
them, include teachings on dharmay artha, kdmay 
and mokstty and point to the improvement or 
degradation of society by their narrative of 
events. Very probably, the laying of an undue 
emphasis upon making histories full of religious 
teachings interfered with their purity as 
histories. It seems that the Mahdhhdrata has 
been called itihdsa par excellence in view of its 
didactic character, which was regarded as an 
important feature of history ( Mbh.y Adi., i, 266) 
and the play of imagination has been given a 
place in it ; for we see in the Kautilxya 


The com¬ 
prehensive 
sense of 
itihZisa. 


Arthakd^tra ( i. 5 ) that itihdsa 
includes a purdnay itivpttay dkhyd- 
yikdy uddharana, dharraasdstra and 
, . arthaadstra. It is when we look 


at this comprehensive sense of itihdsa that 


I YaSca kaatrat samabhavad brahmanyam 

hlnayonitah 
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we can understand why products of imagi¬ 
nation have been incorporated in history 
{Padma-P.-iif 85^ 15 ; Vdyu~P. 55, 2.). Though 
the six types of literature were included 
in itihasa^ yet the ancient Indians were fully 
conscious of the speciality of the type which 
contained facts. The five subjects that formed 
the subject-matter of the purdruis are regarded 
as the five characteristics. They are sarga, praii- 
sarga^ vamsat vani^dnucarita and manvantara. 

Under vam&a vamsdnucarita were recorded 

• « 

the names of kings, the periods for which 
they reigned, and noteworthy events connected 
with the distinguished kings. The nature of 
the uddharana will be clear from two passages 
in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya ( i, 3 ) and 
the Kdmasutrd of Vatsyayana ( i, 2. ) which, 
I think, are instances of uddhararia. These 
instances have been cited in the passages to 
show that self-control is extremely necessary 
in sovereigns and even the most powerful of 
of them, names of whom have been given, were 
received for want of self-control. The portion of 
the uddharana appearing in the passages is as 
follows :—“Daijdakya Bhoja was ruined with 
his kingdom and friend by falling a victim to 
sensuality which made him inordinately attached 
to a brahmana girl. The fate of Vaideha Karala 

Sutah purvena sadharmyat tulyadharmah 

prakirtitah 
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was similar. Janamejaya, and Talajangha wero 
ruined by their anger against brahmanas, and 
Bhrgus respectively ; Aila and Sauvira Ajabindu 
by their avarice, which goaded them to exact 
enormous wealth from the four castes ; Havana 
and Duryodhana by their extreme conceit, which 
prompted the one not to return another’s wdfe, 
and the other not to admit the legitimate 
share of his co-sharers in the kingdom ; Dam- 
bhodbhava and Haihaya Arjuna by infatuation, 
which led them to insult the people ; and 
Vatapi Vrsnisangha by killing Agastya and 
Dvaipayana respectively in fits of excessive 
delight'\ In the two slokas following the 
passage quoted above, it has been stated that 
there were many other kings whose names could 
have been cited as examples. On the other hand, 
the names of Jamadagnya, AmbarSsa, Nabhaga 
have been cited as examples of kings who 
ruled the earth happily by reason of their self- 
control. It seems that the udaharana embodies 
facts and not mere imagination. As regards 

o o 

the nature of the itivftta, I think that it dealt 
at length with the past events {Mbh., i, 1, 16). 
The mention of 'itivi'tta of kings and rsis’ as well 
as the ‘sacred 'purano/^samhita embodying dharma 
and artha' in the same verse supports the same 
view. The Vdyxc (103, 48, 51, 55) and Brahmanda 
(4, 4, 47, 50) Puranas are found to be simul¬ 
taneously puTdna and itihdsa i, e. they contain 
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the teachings of the puranas as also the facts 
of the itihasa. Here itihdsa has been used in 


its narrower sense. 

It may be questioned here that if the ancient 
Hindus realized the importance of itihasa, 
then, why no history written in Sanskrit is 

available. The destruction of big 


Evidence of 
the exis¬ 
tence of 
Sanskrit 
historical 
works now 
extinct. 


libraries like those at Nalanda and 
Odanta-puri during Muhammadan 
rule supplies the answer to the ques¬ 
tion. Such events are not rare in the 
history ot India ; hence, it can be 


easily imagined why we cannot get 
copies of the several Sanskrit historical works, 
the existence of which in former days is testifi¬ 


ed by incontrovertible evidence. 

Leaving aside the Bhavisya Purdna, we find 
lists of ancient Indian kings in the Puranas 

up to the commencement of the 
reign of the Gupta Kings in the 
tioned by in the 4th century a.d. About tne 

recording of historical events after 
Chwang. Yuan Chwang (Watters. 

I, p. 154) remarks, “the official annals and 
state-papers are called collectively ni-lo-pi-tu ; 
in these good and bad (events) are recorded, and 
instances of public calamity and good fortune 


are set forth in detail. 

Kalhai^a ( 12th o., A. D. ) says that he has 
utilized the works of eleven preceding historians 
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besides the Nilamata-purana in the composition 
of his Bajataranginl. Among them he mentions 
the names of Ksemendra and Helaraja, the authors 
of Nrpavali and Parthivavali respectively, and 
of Padmamihira, Chavillakar, Jonaraja, Srivrata 

and Prajyabhatta. It appears from 
Kalhana s introduction to his Baja- 
taraiiginl that there had been in 
existence several historical works, 
a good many of which were lost 
by the time he wrote his. Kalhana’s 
statement that 'the oldest extensive works con¬ 
taining the royal chronicles (of Kasmlr) have 
become fragmentary in consequence of (the ap¬ 
pearance of) Suvrata’s composition, who condens¬ 
ed them in order that (their substance) might 
be easily remembered’ makes it clear that history 

was regarded as an important sub¬ 
ject of study in those days and 
there were several historical works, 
the use of which was facilitated by 
Suvrata’s compilation. 

Col, Todd remarks in the introduction (pp. 

viii, ix) to his Itajasthan that a 
glance at Cand-kavi’s Prthviraj 
Raso shows that from 1000 to 
1193 A. D., there existed in India 
many historical works, none of which 
are available at present. 

19 


Todd on 
the exis¬ 
tence of 
historical 
works. 


Abridg¬ 
ment of 
historical 
works. 


The histori¬ 
cal works 
and histori¬ 
ans men¬ 
tioned by 
Kalhana. 
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Navas a 
hasanka- 
carita and 
Gauilorvisa- 
kulaprasasti. 


torical com¬ 
pilations in 
the Praba7i- 
dhacinta- 
tnani. 


Sri Harsa (1280 A. d.) in his Nai^adhlya 
Sri Harsa’s has mentioned two historical 

kavyas Navasahasahlca-carita and 
Gandorvlsakula-prasasti composed 
by himself. None of these works 
are now extant. 

It has been stated by Merutuhga (14th c.) in 

Use of his- Prahandhacintamani (i, 3) that 

it was composed with materials 
drawn from the akhyana portion of 
several compilations, none of which 
are available. 

The cause of the rarity of historical works in 
India can be explained if we look to the political 
troubles and revolutions throucrh which India has 
passed showing that our notion about the 
indifference of the ancient Indians to historical 
studies is baseless. 

We would now dwell upon the value of the 

historical works that have come down 
to us inspite of so many difficulties. 
Naturally the puranas should have 
our first attention. Mr. Pargiter has 
shown {Ancient Indian MistoHcal 
Tradition, p, 24) from the account 
of the origin of the puranas, as given in the 
Fadma Purana (vi, 29, 37), that the ancient r^s 
collected the materials of the puraruxs from the 
itivvttas. From the frequent use of the expres¬ 
sions *anu6u8rumah\ *iti nalt srutarji*, *iti irutify 


The value 
of the rem¬ 
nants of 
historical 
works, now 
available. 
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etc. in the purctnas^ it appears that their authors 
had to depend upon materials handed down by 
oral tradition. The puranas are so called because 
they contain accounts of ancient events. In 
view of the form in which the puranas are found 
at present, the appellation itihasa cannot be 
applied to them. It is stated in the Vis)iu 
Parana (iii, 6, 16) that sages versed in ancient 
historical lore have composed the puranas by 
incorporating in them akliyanas^ tipalchyanas^ 
gZithas and kalpajoktis. The extant puranas are 
of this sort. We learn from the Liiiga Parana 
(i, 39, 61) that in course of time, the puranas and 
itihasas became separate. To bring the puranas 
within the limits of the itihasas^ Sridharasvamin 
commenting on the Visnu Parana (iii, 4, 10) has 
given the following characteristics of the iiiAasas : 
arsadihahuvyakhyanam devarsicaritasrayam, 
itihasamiti proklam hhaoisyadbhutadharmayuk. 
(An itihasa contains many narratives about 
rsis etc., accounts of deeds of devarsis, prophecies, 
and narrations of wonderful events). 

It has been stated already that there was 

a time when the tendency became 
Difference strong to make itihasas full of 
first'and religious teachings. This together 
later stages fhe characteristics of being 

o{ puranas. coupled with the Bhavisya and 

Adbhuta dharma changed the nature 
oiitihasagyurana. Probablyand ^vaipsanu- 
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carita* formed at first the subject-matter of the 
puranas ; then sarga (primary creations), 
2 )rati~sarga (secondary creations) and manvan- 
tara (chronological cycles) came to be 
considered as part of the subject-matter ; and 
gradually these five characteristics of the puranas 
were increased to the ten characteristics mention¬ 
ed in the Bhagavata. But even with the help 
of these we can in many cases get 

at the true picture of facts and events of olden 
times. According to Mr. Pargiter (op. cit. p. 24), 
it appears from the use of the terms like icchanti 
{Vayu P., 95, 15) that if there arose a doubt 
about the correctness of a name in a genealogy, 
attempts were made to remove that doubt and 
elicit the correct name by discussions. The 
accuracy of many portions of the genealogies, 
as given in the puranas, has been attested by 
some newly discovered inscriptions. 

Over and above the puranas, a few caritas 
have come down to us. Though they contain 

, descriptions appropriate to kdvyas, 
The value of / • u -A r i. • 

the caritas they lurnish us with tacts in many 

and pra- cases. Their authors have generally 

bandhas. described in them the lineage and 

prowess of their royal patrons, and have also 

given accounts of some of the contemporary 
kings and their kingdoms. About the trustworthi¬ 
ness of these caritas, Dr. Biihler remarks, “there 
is no case forthcoming in which we could 
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affirm that a man named by these chroniclers 
is a pure figment of the imagination. On the 
contrary, nearly every freshly discovered inscrip¬ 
tion, every collection of old manuscripts, and 
every really historical work that is brought to 
li<7ht, furnishes confirmation of the actual exis- 
tence of one or other of the characters described 
by them."^ The following books of the said classes 
are available :—Bilnabhatfa's Harsacarka (7th c.), 
Vakpatiraja’s (first part of the 8th c.), 

Padmagupta’a Navasahasahhacarita (end of the 
11th c.), Bilhana’s Vikramahkacai'ita (11th c.), 
Hemacandra’s Dvyasrayakavya {Kiimarapala-^ 
carita), Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramapalacarita 
{Dvyairaya) (11th c.), Harsaga^i’s Vastupala- 
carita, Somesvara's Klrtikaumndl, Rajasekhara’s 
Prahandhako^a and Merutuiiga’s Prabandha- 
cintdmani (14th c.). 

Let us examine here some of the books in 
order to measure their historical value :— 

The Jlarsacarita is the biography of Harsa- 
vardhana. Dr. Buhler in his introduction to the 

Haraacarita (p. 5) remarks, 

“Buna’s PLarsacarita contains all 

the main facts given in the corresponding portion 

of Yuan Chuang’s narrative of his visit to 

Har^avardhana’s court. But it adds many 

details and enables us to correct the Chinese 


I Uher das leben des Jaina mi^nches Hemdcandra, p, 6. 
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traveller on many points where his bias in 
favour of Buddhism or imperfect information 
has led him astray.’^ 

The number of inscriptions relating to the 

Chalukyas is large. They testify 
accuracy of the statements 
made in the VikramankacarUa, 

The Navasahasankacarita contains descrip¬ 
tions of marriage etc. of the king of 

Navasahas- Malwa, named Sindhuraj of Para- 
ankacarita. j* .i.* 

mara dynasty. Regarding this 

book Dr. Biihler remarks that though this carita 

contains fiction, it completes and extends the 

information supplied by the inscriptions*^. 

The glories of Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, 
have been related in the Prakrta work Oau^or 

vaho. Though it is called 

Gau^avaho. it does not contain much informa¬ 
tion about the king of Gauda. We 
have in it some information regarding events up 
to the ruin of Yas'ovarman by Lalitaditya of 
Rasmlra referred to in the "RaQOiio/roAgitA. 

Hemacandra while giving illustrations of the 

rules of Sanskrit and Prakrta 
DvyaSraya- grammar in his DvyUrayakavya has 

given accounts of the kings of 
Anahillapura, and of Kumarapala specially in 
the prakrta portion. 


I Indian Antiquary, vol. 36, p. 139. 
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Merutunga’s Prahandhacintam'xni, composed 
Prabandha- the 14th century gives a running 
cintamani account of Gujrat. 

The historical value of a portion of the 
Rajataranginl is very high. It is kdvya but it 
was not written for eulogizing a royal patron. 
In the first portion of the work, we find much 

play of imagination and many 
Uraf^gini blemishes; but in the latter portions, 

the account of the kings from the 
7th century downwards is good history. The 
author has like a true historian criticized the 
merits and demerits of kings contemporary with 
him or preceding him by some time, and has 
also delineated the causes of the rise and down¬ 
fall of the kingdoms. He has himself stated that 
at the time of utilizing the materials found in 
the historical works of authors anterior to him, 
he subjected them to a careful examination in 
the light of the inscriptions recording the con¬ 
secrations of temples, grants by former kings, 
laudatory inscriptions, and the Nostras {Rdja- 
tarahginl, i. 15) 

Kalha^a has praised the historian who can 
delineate facts uninfluenced by anger, 
hatred etc. {Majataranginlj I, 7). 
This shows that the Indian his¬ 
torians had not a low ideal before 
them for the writing of histories. 

The mode of preserving and handing.down 


The ideal 
of an 

historian as 
set forth by 
Kalhana. 
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the genealogies and dynastic accounts prevalent 
among the suta$ and magadhas of old has not 

been given up in later times. The 
The bhats, practice of recording events is found 

cSranaT’of surviving in the ‘Bakhar’ of 

later' times Maharasfra, ‘Buranji’ of Assam and 


preserving 
the genea¬ 
logies. 


‘Madlapanji’ of Orissa. The bhats 
ofRajputana look upon themselves 
as the descendents of Magadha 


brahma^as. Cand-kavi the author of the Prfchvi- 
raja Maso was a hha^ and his descendants are 
still alive. The Varotras of Rajputana can 


furnish genealogies of kings even 1500 years 
old. The Cdranas constitute a distinct caste and 
make themselves known as descendants of the 
Siddha-Caranas of the Puranas. Their zeal 
expresses itself more in the preservation of 
descriptions of warfare than of genealogies. The 
Surya Prakai containing an account of the 
Rathors is the outcome of their labours. The 
Vlr-vinod is another work of the kind. It has 
been printed but has not been allowed to be 
published by the Rana of Udaipur. After the 
publication of Todd's Eajastkan, the principal 
Caranas of Bundi wrote a treatise named ram^a- 
hhaskara. containing the accounts of the ‘Hara 
Chauhan’ kings of Bundi together with the other 
kint^s of Rajputana. Khet, Vat, Gap Danta- 
kathd are the four types of historical narratives 
that are composed in Rajputana. Of t ese 
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Khet alone is history proper. There were in the 
past bhdts iu Bengal, but now they do not exist. 

Scholars up till recently used to set no value 
by the chronology found in the purdnas. But 
with the intensive study of the works, the 
significance of chronology is unfolding itself. 
According to Mr. Pargiter (op. cit.^ p. 176) 
the conception of different ages, as found in 
the treatises, probably took its origin in the 
political cataclysms that took place at different 
times. The tretd age, for instance, was ushered 
by the cataclysm that was caused by Hama 
Jamadagnya by the wholesale massacre of the 
ksattriyas ; the bloody battle between Hama 
and Havana marked the commencement of the 
dvdpara age ; while the disappearance of Srikrsija 
after the great battle of Kuruksetra introduced 
the Kali age. Mr. Kasiprasad Jayaswal (j. b. o. 
B. s., vol. Ill) has recently dealt with the date 
of the Kuruksetra battle and the bef^innincr 
of the Kali age. In several places in the purdnas, 
reckonings of time have been made according to 
the saptarqi cycle. The duration of stay of the 
saptar^ raandala (the Great Bear) in each of 
the 27 lunar mansions (naksatra) is 100 years ; 
hence the sapatr^i cycle is completed in 2700 years. 
Mr. Jayaswal is of opinion that the aaptar^i 
cycle begins in the lunar mansion called krttikd. 
It appears from the purdnas that when the 
Great Bear stayed in the lunar mansion called 
20 
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city of the 
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kings and 
attempts to 
fix their 
dates. 


magha^ or in other words, in the 8th centenary 
from the kfttiha, Pariksit ascended the throne 
and the Kali age commenced. Then in the 

The histori- purvdsa4hd of the 18th centenary, 

Nanda was on the throne. Then 
in the 24th centenary, the Andhra 
dynasty came to a close and the 
post-Andhra period ended in the 
27th centenary. It is mentioned 
in the purdnas that the interval between the 
coronation of Pariksit and that of Mahapadma 
is 1050 years and that between Mahapadma 
and the end of the post-Andhra period is 836 
years. This shows that the two modes of 
calculation yield the same result. 

Now from other evidences we know that 
Mahapadma ruled in the 4th century b.c. ; hence 
the coronation of Pariksit and the beginning of 
the Kali age took place 1000 years previously i.e. 
in the 14th century b.c. Mr. Jayaswal has 
proved on the basis of slokas from the Bhdgavata 
and Visnv, JPurdncis that the end of the Kali 
age should have taken place 1200 years after* 
wards with the fall of the Yavana (Greek) 
kingdom. But probably in later times, this 
period was regarded as too short and hence 
was transformed into one of divine years (1200 X 
360 « 420,000) instead of human. It has already 
been stated that the interval between Maha¬ 
padma and the end of the post-Andhra period is 
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836 years i.e. 498 a.d. This corresponds to the 
27th centenary of the sapatrsi cycle. Mr. 
Jayaswal thinks that perhaps the mathe¬ 
maticians of later times knew this and also the 
fact that Mahapadma ruled in the 18th centenary 
of the saptarsi cycle. Now by counting 
back 900 years from 498 a.d. they reached 
402 B. c. and thence by going back the period 
of one sapatrsi cycle i.e. 2700 years, they reached 
3102 B.c. as the beginnino: of the Kali age. 
This shows that in the reckoning of times, as 
given in the puranas^ there is no inconsistency 
at least up to the battle of Kuruksetra. 

According to Mr. Pargiter (op. cit„ p. 180), the 
small number of kings who reigned in the 
interval between Parlksit and Mahapadma 
could not have reigned so long as 1050 years. 
Hence the statement of the puranas regarding 
the periods for the reigns of those kings ia 
not worthy of credence. He has roughly 
calculated the interval as (26xi8 = )468 years 
taking the reign of each of the kings as 18 j^ears 
and has determined the date of the Kuruksetra 
battle to be anterior to it by 900 years ; hence 
in his opinion the date of the battle is 500 years 
before Mahapadma of the 9th century b.c. 

But to my mind Mr. Jayaswal^s view appears 
to be sound. He has come to the same conclu¬ 
sion by the two modes of calculation viz. the 
reckoning of time by the safatr^i cycle, and the 
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calculation according to the references in the 
puranas to the intervals between the reigns of 
particular kings. It may not be possible for the 
number of kings mentioned in ih.&puranas to have 
reigned for the periods as specified in them but 
Mr. Pargiter (op. cit., p. 189) has himself stated 
that the puranas in many places have mentioned 
only the principal kings omitting the un¬ 
important. 

The publication of several works containing 
the results of investigations by scholars for the 
last few years has raised a number of points for 
our consideration. Pull deliberations on these 
points are expected to throw new light upon a 
number of topics about which our knowledge is 
meagre or nil. The accuracy of a few historical 
conclusions believed to be correct for the last 20 
or 25 years is being questioned at present in the 
light of new evidences. Kurupahcala in north¬ 
western India has been hitherto regarded as the 
place where Vedic civilization, learning, and cul¬ 
ture centred, but at present we have been receiv¬ 
ing evidences which make it probable that eastern 
India did not also Jag behind Kuru-pancala as a 
seat of Vedic civilization and culture. Hence the 
collection of further evidence is necessary to 
further elucidate this point. Investigations are 
necessary on the relations between the Aryans 
and the non-Aryans and between the difierent sec¬ 
tions of the Aryans, as also on the way in which 
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the Aryans overcame the non-Aryans and the 
extent to which the customs and practices of the 
two peoples influenced each other. Scholars 
ought also to try to throw light on the extent to 
which, and the means by which, the various Vedic 
camnas preserved and propagated Vedic culture ; 
on the distinctive nature of the religious and 
philosophical views of renowned scholars of Vedic 
times like Aruiji and Yajnavalkya and the extent 
to which they influenced the views of their 
contemporaries. Instances of topics like these, 
on which further enquiries are needed, may be 
multiplied, but those that have been mentioned 
are sufficient for the present purpose. 

The way, in which the historical accounts of 
Indian religions is written, leaves much to be 


The method 
of writing 
history of 
Indian 
religions. 


desired. Scholars while writing 
them direct their attention to the 
outer elements of the religions and 
not to sadhana which forms their 
essence. The result is that anything 
in the religions appearing as im¬ 
possible to the scholars according to their sense 
of the normal, or their knowledge of the physi- 
oal laws is forthwith rejected. This has intro¬ 
duced a gap between the exterior of the religions 
and their essence ; and the latter, which depends 
for its importance upon its vital connection with 
the former, appears as of little worth, because 
the value of the basal factor is not understood. 
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Generally speaking, the large amount oi attention 
that was paid to spiritual culture in ancient India 
is not given to it at present. Moreover, the 
Europeans are still on the fringe area in the 
domain cf spiritual culture, but the method 
which they have introduced in the writing of the 
historical accounts of Indian religions is being 
followed by all. Hence two forces are operating 
in the composition of the said accounts of the 
religions of our country, viz. want of insight 
into spiritual culture, without which only a very 
small portion of the Indian religions becomes 
intelligible; and the consequent want of belief 
in the greater portion of these religions. The 
accounts thus composed are getting currency in 
all the countries of the world and are being 
accepted as containing correct information about 
the religions, though as a matter of fact, they 
present but a wrong view thereof. If we desire 
to know something falling within the purview 
of a particular physical science, we are not 
satisfied until we know it from one who has special 
knowledge of that science. But it is a matter 
for surprise that when historical writers have to 
handle a religion while writing histories they 
become satisfied with drawing upon their own 
unaided inference, or with information from 
people ignorant of its inmost essential elements 
or not aware of their significance through first¬ 
hand experience. There are in our Vedas and 
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Purai^as and other sacred scriptures many 
matters which can be fully understood only 
in the light of spiritual culture, for want of which 
they appear to the European scholars or to their 
European or other disciples superstition or jargon. 
India is suffering much harm on account of the 
prevalence of this mode of interpreting its 
religions. Hence it is necessary that historical 
accounts of the religions should be composed by 
those who utilize information from the sadhakas 
and realize the significance of the inmost 
essential details as also their connection with the 
outer elements. 


II 

Buddhism exercised a great influence over the 
people of India for more than one thousand 
years. It has also left many traces of its wide¬ 
spread existence in Bengal. The religion that 
helped the development of arts, literature, 
and society in India for several centuries from 
Asoka should receive due attention in a dis¬ 
course on Indian history. For this reason, I 
wish to speak a few words on Indian Buddhism. 

The history of Indian Buddhism comprises at 
present a running account of Buddhism from its 
origin to Asoka, and the more or less detached 
accounts of mahayuna, mantra~yana, kalacakra- 
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yana^ etc., from after the time of Kaniska. During 
the fifteen hundred years of its stay in this 

country, the large number of forms 
through which it passed astonishes 
an on-looker. In many cases, the 
changed form of the religion has 
no resemblance to its ancient origi¬ 
nal other than the name borne by 
them in common. Hence behind the 
expression Indian Buddhism stands a diversity of 
its forms, the confusion of which may be avoided 
by specifying the different periods of their 
existence. Moreover, it must not be thought 
that in a particular century, Buddhism of a 
particular form existed in a particular locality. A 
glance at Yuan Chwang*a treatise can show that 

several Buddhist sects with their 
Buddhist different views of the original 

sects. religion were found simultaneously 

at the same locality ; hence a comprehensive 
history of Buddhism should allot a separate place 
to the treatment of these sects, and no history of 
the religion can be complete without the account 
of the sects. It will take a long time yet to 
collect the materials for such history. So I am 
submitting some suggestions for the composition 
of the detached portions of the comprehensive 

history. 

The researches that have been made on 
HinaySna Buddhism are principally baaed upon 
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Researches 
have not 
been made 
on the 
whole of 
Hinayana 
Buddhism. 
What has 
been done 
relates to 
Sthavira- 
vada. 


the literature of only one of its eighteen schools, 

viz. Sthavira or Thera-vada. Though 
it is a fact that the Sthaviravadins 
were not small in number and came 
to the forefront under the patronage 
of Asoka, yet it should be borne 
in mind that the school called Sar~ 
vastivadOf attained superiority in 
respect of number of followers and 
influence for three or four centuries 
from a time a little anterior to the 
reign of Kaniska. According to Yuan Chwang's 

estimate the Sammitlyas reached in 
his time the front rank in regard to 
the number of adherents. The im¬ 
portance of the Mahasanghikas lay 
not in number of followers but in 
their being the parent of Mahayana 

iiuddhism, 

The reason why a large portion of the litera- 
Two causes ture of the Sthaviravadins has come 

down to us is that at the time of 
the general destruction of Buddhist 
literature, it was preserved in Ceylon 
and Burma in the language in 
which it existed originally. The 
European scholars headed by Prof. 
Rhys Davids have directed their en¬ 
terprise to the publication of the 
treatises of this literature of the 


Three prin¬ 
cipal schools 
of Buddh¬ 
ism other 
than Stha- 
viravada. 


for research¬ 
es being 
confined to 
Sthavira- 
vada:(i) Its 
literature in 
Pali has 
been preser¬ 
ved ; (2) the 
labours of 
the Pali 
Text Soci¬ 
ety. 

21 
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Sthaviravadins. The result has been that re¬ 
searches have been carried on through this sec¬ 
tion of Buddhist literature and not through the 
literature of all the schools of Buddhism. Very 
often we regard the results of investigations on 
the basis of but a section of Buddhist literature 
embodying only a particular set of facts and 
doctrines as applicable to Buddhism as a whole. 
But, as has been stated already, the three other 
schools of Buddhism out of the eighteen attained 


in various places much influence and prominence 
lasting for several centuries. Though all of them 


Differences 
among the 
schools of 


belong to Hinayana, their beliefs and 
philosophical doctrines were different 
and there is evidence to show that at 


Buddhism. 


least the three schools mentioned 


above besides the Sthaviravada had each a 
literature of its own. Recently the attention of 


scholars has been drawn to the differences among 
the schools of Buddhism. The excavations in 
Khotan and Central Asia have brought to light 


Each of the 
principal 
schools had 
its litera¬ 
ture. The 
abhidha- 
mma litera¬ 
tures of two 
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cited by 
way of 
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fragments of ancient manuscripts 
corroborating the view stated above. 
Moreover it is found from the 
collections of manuscripts taken to 
China by the Chinese travellers and 
translated into their mother-tongue 
that they could procure treatises 
belonging to the literatures of the 
principal schools of Buddhism. It 
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may be pointed out by way of illustration that 
the names and contents of the treatises belonging 
to the Abhidhamma Pifaka of the Sthaviravadins 
differ altogether from the corresponding treatises 
of the SarvastivSdins. The name of the former 
are: (1) Dhammasanganiy (2) Vihhahgay (3) Dlia- 
tuhatluiy (4) Puggalapahhattiy (5) KathavatthUy 
(6) Yamaha, and (7) Patthana ; while those of 
the Sarvastiviidins are : (1) Jmnaprasihanasutra 
and its six supplements (2) Saiiglta-paryaya, (3) 
Praharnapada, (4) Vijhanakaya^ (5) Phatukaya, 
(6) Pharmaskandha, and (7) Prajmptisara. 
There are hints in the accounts of the travels of 
the Chinese travellers that the Summitiyas and 
Mahasaiighikas had different Abhidhamma litera- 
tures with distinctive features of each ; but 
manuscript copies of Abhidhamma treatises of 
these two schools have not yet been discovered. 
In addition to this there were differences amoD<y 

O 

the said four schools in regard to 

O 

Vinaya and Suira Pitakas. We 
learn from Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripifaka that these schools 
had separate Vinayas. Dr. Olden- 
berg’s introduction to the Vinaya 
Pitaka and Csoma Korosi’s analysis 
of the Tibetan Vinaya (Pulva) 
[ Asiatic Peseaj'ches, xx] also throw some light 
on this point. Regarding differences of doctrines, 
the works of Bhavya, Vinitadeva, and Vasumitra, 
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the KathavaithUt and the Nihaya^sangraha can 
supply information. They differed a good deal 
in their philosophical doctrines, so much so that 
the Sammitlyas admitted even the existence of 
soul. Unless and until we can make available for 
general use the manuscripts of the schools trans¬ 
lated into Chinese and Tibetan and preserved in 


China and Tibet, it is impossible to draw a com¬ 
plete picture of Buddhism. 

The help that can be obtained from the coun¬ 
tries which adopted one or more 
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schools of Buddhism at some time 
or other should also be taken into 
consideration in this connection. 
When the missionary activities of 
the Buddhists were carried outside 
India, the school of Buddhism which 
happend to be the most prominent 
at a particular time sent its mission¬ 
aries for propagating it in other 
countries. The people of the coun¬ 


try where they went looked upon the 
form of Buddhism preached by them as the 
original form of the religion and adopted it 
zealously preserving its literature and doctrines. 
As an illustration, I mention first the Sinhalese. 
At the time when the Sthaviravada reached the 
acme of its influence, Ceylon was converted and 
and as the result of this conversion, the literature 
of this school has been preserved in that country. 
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Similarly, when under the patronage of Kaniska, 
the Sarvastivada became the most powerful, the 
people of Khotaii and Central Asia were convert¬ 
ed to Buddhism ; for this reason, the fragments of 
manuscripts discovered in course of excavation in 
those places belong mostly to the Sarvastivadins. 
The case of the Sammitiya is also similar ; 
though no manuscripts (or their fragments) of 
this school have yet been discovered, the people of 
Campa, so far as has been ascertained, were first 
converted to Buddhism by the missionary efforts 
of Sarnmitlya preachers. Harsavardhana, and 
his brother and sister were patrons of this school. 

We learn from Yuan Chwang that 
it prevailed in Western India with 
Valabhi as its principal centre. This 
school had some affinity with brahmai^ism. As 
stated already, it admitted the existence of soul ; 
and as Yuan Chwang points out, the Sammitlyas 
were invariably seen side by side with the ^aivas 
and Pasuputas wherever the latter had their 
centres. Brahmanism, specially in its Saiva cult, 
had a large currency in Campa. The inscriptions 
of the place show that the form of Buddhism 
that prevailed there was an admixture of Maha- 
yaniam and Saivism, In 605 a. d. the Chinese 
took away to their country 1350 Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts from Campa {^Chinese Annals, as quoted 
in Eliot’s Sinduism and Buddhism, iii, p. 148). 
All these give rise to the impression that if we 
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get full information about the Buddhism at 
Campa, we shall be able to have some light on 
the history of the Sammitiyas. Yuan Chwang 
carried to China several of their works and had 
them translated into Chinese, but Nanjio's Cata¬ 
logue mentions only their Vinaya Pitaha. The 
Mahayanism has borrowed much from the Saip- 
mitlya school. According to Yuan Chwang many 
Sammitlya monks lived in Bengal. 

It has not yet been ascertained when and 

in which part of India, the Mabar 

The Maha- . v-i v i • . 

saiWhikas sanghika school rose into promi¬ 
nence. But probably it flourished 
in Southern India ; for the Buddhist inscriptions 
found at Amaravatl, Karle, etc., show that the 
sub'schools arising out of the Mahasanghika 
school had their patrons in Southern India. The 
history of the Mahasanghikas is very important 
in view of the fact that they were the first to 
worship Buddha as a deity and admitted the 
dharanls into the Pitaka. To trace the evolution 
of Mahayanism it is essential that we should have 
full information about the gradual development 
of the doctrines of this school and the way in 
which brahma^ism exercised its influence over 
it. Nanjio’s Catalouge does not mention any scrip¬ 
tures of the Mahasanghikas except the Vinayat 
but Yuan Chwang carried from India to China 
fifteen of their works. Probably those works are 
still in China but they have not beou specified iu 
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any catalogue. It is now our duty to find them 
out and utilize the materials contained in them, 
as without it we cannot expect to have a history 
of the Mahasahghikas. 


I have not much to say about the Sarvasti- 
vadins; for scholars have realized the 
iiDportance of a connected history of 
this school. One or two of them such 
as Mr. Yaraakami Sogen and Mr. Takakusu have 
already written on the subject. I may mention 
that information about the doctrines of the Sarva- 
stivadins is very important for the early history of 
Buddhism, for the school makes with Sthavirvada 
the nearest approach to the original form of 
Buddhism as preached and practised by Buddha. 
But while Sthaviravada took to Ceylon as its 
principal shelter sometime after Asoka, and its 
importance lessened in India, the Sarvastivada 
was on the ascendant and became the most 
popular school in India by the time of Kaniska 
retaining this position for three or four centuries 
later. The literature it has left is not, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge, very small in voluraa 
What is most needed now is to have scholars 
who will study this literature and present before 
the world the information that is now concealed 


from its sight. 

The chronological order of the different por¬ 
tions of the pitaka has not yet been satisfactorily 
settled. The attempts of Prof, Wintemitz in 
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the Stha- 
viravadins). 


this direction have raised points which should be 

carefully examined before they can 
Want of , , £ 1 A • • 1 

indication accepted as nnal. A principal 

of chronolo- means of ascertaining the chronolo- 

Fn^th^e^Palf gical order of the Pali literature^is, 

literature (of I think, to make a comparative 

the Stha- study with the literature of the 
viravadins). -r^ , 

other Buddhist schools. 

The researches that have hitherto been made 
in Pali Abhidhamma are very scanty. The 
publication of a critical edition of the whole of 
the text of the Abhidhamma has been finished 
and the commentaries on some of the treatises 
included in it have also been published. The 
writings of Mrs. Rhys Davids and a few other 
European scholars cover only a very small por¬ 
tion of the subject. Unfortunately no Indian 
scholar has yet taken it up for special study, 
but the Burmese scholars Maung Shwe Zan 
Aung and Maung Tin are labouring hard in 

this field of investigations. There 
the obstacles to the prosecution 

study of the of researches on Abhidhamma viz. (i) 
Abhidham- ^ J^nowledge of the Abhidhamma 

is now possessed only by a few Bur¬ 
mese bhikkhus whose tendency is to keep it con¬ 
fined to themselves ; (ii) the text of the Pali 
Abhidhamma and its commentary are not suflS- 


The imoor- 


Abhidham- 

n>a. 


cient for elucidating the abstruse points dis¬ 
cussed in the text. The Burmese bhikkhus 
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have specialised in the Abhidhamma Pitaka for 
centuries, and even now, according to the tirne- 
honoured practice, they hold classes at night for 


teaching their pupils the subject. Without 
their help it is impossible to master the subject. 
It is necessary also to learn Burmese, for the 
Burmese scholars have written on it many 
Jjethans (little-huger manuals) and Nissayas 
(Burmese translations) with explanatory com¬ 
ments. We learn from Maung Shwe Zan Aung 
that there are 22 Burmese translations of the 
Dhammaso/hganl. Many distinguished commen¬ 
tators of the districts of Ava and Sagaing have 
written commentaries on the Abhidhamma bet¬ 


ween 1600 and 1650 a.d. These works can 
give us an idea of the extent to which the Indian 
Buddhists advanced in psychological analysis. 
Abhidhamma occupies a very important place in 
Buddhism. Without a study of the Abhidhamma 
It IS impossible to understand the way in which 
mental faculties undergo a change by the prac¬ 
tice oiyoga according to the Buddhist method. 

Besides the Abhidhammas there are in Pali 
many works of which we are utterly ignorant, 
i here were composed in Ceylon and Burma in 
later times many Pali works names of which are 

(i.e. Granthavamsa) 
and Mrs. Mabel Bode’s Pali Literature in Bui 

ma As the said works are not included in the 

ir'ita^ka, they have not attracted our attention. 
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A study of these works is likely to yield much 
new information about Buddhism. 

The period from Asoka to Nagarjuna ( 2 iid 
c., A. n.) covering four centuries may be said to 
be the time when Hinayana was at the height of 
its prosperity. After this the Mahayana was on 
the ascendant, gradually weakening the Hina- 
yana in India, and attaining a position of in¬ 
fluence in other countries. For about a thousand 
years, the superiority of the Mahayana remained 
unabated in India, Tibet, China etc. 

The researches on Mahayana have up till 

now been scanty in proportion to 
its great importance. Compara¬ 
tively, Hinayana has received much 
greater attention. Its principal 
cause is, as stated already, the pub¬ 
lication of the many Hinayana books by the Pali 
Text Society, while a very small number of Maha¬ 
yana books has been put in print. There are 
many, who are eager to know the line of evolu¬ 
tion of the Mahayana. Though in a general way 
it is known that it had its origin in the doctrines 
of the Mahasaiighikas, it is necessary to trace its 
growth through Caityavada, Lokottaravada of 
later times. Only two or three works included 
in the Mahavaipulyasutra are published, while 
the rest are still in manuscript; and for this 
reason our knowledge of the latter is still meagre. 

It was Asvaghosa who first gave an exposition 
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of the doctrines of Mahay ana in the ^raddhot- 

pada Sutra (The Awakening of 
Faith translated from Chinese by 
Mr. T. Suzuki) and other works. A 
short time after it came to be counted 
as the most prominent religion in 
India, Nagarjuna by his interpreta¬ 
tion of the philosophy involved in this religion 
originated the Madhyamika branch and Asahga 
the Yogacara. Each of these two schools of 
philosophy possesses a fairly large literature 
comprising books written by the said two authors 
as also by other distinguised Buddhist pandits. 
Names of these books are found in the Mahdvyut- 
pattl, Madhyamikavi'ttij Nanjio’s Catalogue^ etc. 
Many of these books have been preserved in 
Chinese and Tibetan translations while a few exist 
in Sanskrit originals. These works can supply 
materials for a detailed history of the Mahayana. 

The epoch of the prosperity of Mahayana is 
from the 2nd century A.D., for it was 
from that period that Indian savants 
devoted their whole attention to the 
practice of Mahayana, the study 
of its philosophy attracting the at¬ 
tention of China, Tibet etc. to what 
they did. Though the religion had 
been introduced into China before the 2nd c., 
A,D., yet it was from that period that the zeal 
of the Chinese for the religion and its philosophy 
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was fully roused. As the result of this eagerness 
for Buddhisn, the Chinese took away from India 
copies of all the Buddhist manuscripts which they 
considered as valuable and translated them into 
Chinese. These included a number of books relat¬ 
ing to other forms of Buddhism, though their 
special attention was directed to I'lahayana. It 
is remarked by Mr. Suzuki in his Outlines of 
Mahdyana Buddhism that the analysis of the 
Chinese translations is extremely necessary, for 
it will throw light not only on the history of 
Buddhism but also upon Hinduism. 

Though Hlnayana was weakened by Maha- 
yana, it did not die out in India. Buddhism then 
flowed in two streams, one Mahayana with its two 
branches Madhyamika and Yogacara, and the 
other Hlnayana with its two branches Sautrantika 
and Vaibhasika. Of the eighteen schools of Bud¬ 
dhism mentioned previously, some were alive at 
the time, and among them Sarv^tivada became 
known as Vaibhasika and the amalgamation of 
a few of the rest became known as the Sau¬ 
trantika, The philosophies of these four bran¬ 
ches became the subject-matter of frequent dis¬ 
putations among the learned men and each of 
the philosophies came to have many books writ¬ 
ten on it. Though Vaibhasika and M^hyamika 
have received some attention at the present day, 
the Sautrantika and Yogacara have been neglec¬ 
ted. 
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That Yoga occupied an important place in 
Buddhism would, I think, be admit- 
^oga in hands. It is the opinion 

Buddhism. of some European scholars that 

the Pali works contain nothing but 
moral teachings. A glance at only the Maha- 
satipaithano, Suttanta of the Digha Nihaya is 
sufficient to show that the Buddhists used to 
practise yoga to a very large extent. The 
Buddhist literature is replete with references to 
dhyana and saxnadhi. There were, according to 
the Buddhists, two ways to Nirvana. One called 
granthadhura i.e. study of the pitaka and preach¬ 
ing the religion, and the other called vipassana- 


dhura or practice of dhyana. Those, who took to 
the latter method, had to practise dhyana^ dha~ 
rana, samadhi etc., from the beginning. The eight 
samapattis of the Hinayanists and the ten bhJtmis 
of the Mahayanists all point to the practice of 
yoga. All sections of Buddhists used to hold yoga 
with great reverence and many books were writ¬ 
ten on the subject. An exposition oiyoga forms 
the subject-matter of the greater portion of the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. There are also 
other books in Burma and Ceylon. We can 
have an idea of the yoga according to Hinayaua 
from the Yogdvacara's Manual compiled in 
Ceylon, and Maung Shwe Zan Aung’s introduc¬ 
tion to his English translation of the Ahkidham- 
tnattha 8angaha. It is needless to mention that 
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the Mahayanists also devoted a good deal of 
attention to yoga and references to it are found 
in almost all their books; moreover the Dakahhu' 
mlkvara belonging to the Navadharmas is an ex¬ 
tensive work on the subject and there is another 
work caller Samddhiraja Sutra belonging to the 
Hodgson collection. A branch of the Maha¬ 
yanists was called Yogacara because it laid the 
greatest stress upon yoga. The erudite Asauga, 
the author of the Yogdcdra’bhumi-^dstra belonged 
to this sect. Nanjio’s Catalogue names two 
books in Chinese translations treating of yoga, 
(Mss. Nos, 1510, 1515). 

There is much in common between Buddhism 
and Hinduism regarding the rules, technical 
terms, mental states, and other matters relating 
to yoga. Members of many branches of Hindu¬ 
ism still practise yoga. There is no paucity of 
Buddhist books on yoga but the subject has not 
received much attention. The mere study of 
books is not sufficient to give an insight into yoga 
for there are many matters which are being 
handed down from teachers to pupils generation 
after generation and are not known to the unini¬ 
tiated. 

While on this subject, we should mention a 
branch of Mahayanism that very probably had 
its rise in later times in Southern India. To the 
members of this sect yoga was the only path to 
Nirvana. The 28th patriarch of this sect named 
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Bodhidharma went from India to China where 

he started the Tien-tai sect. Though 
s^ct^ meet with many difficul¬ 

ties, he was successful in giving the 
sect a permanent footing in China. In course of 
time, its doctrines were widely accepted in China 
as also in Japan. The literature of the sect fur¬ 
nishes us, according to its conception, with an 
account of the patriarchal succession of the i3ud- 
dhist order in India down to the time of emersrence 
of the sect. The accounts of the patriarchs are 
found in the following manuscripts of Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, V\z. 1340,1524,1526,1529, 1658, 1659. 
In the manuscript mentioned first, accounts 
of 23 patriarchs from Mahakassapa to Bhik- 
■ ^ n^li a are found. The mention of the 
series of principal teachers seems to favour the 
inference that many secrets about yoga have 
been handed down in the sect from generation 
to generation of teachers and pupils. An 
account of this sect forms an important chapter 
in the history of Buddhism. The Tantric Bud¬ 
dhists also give an important place to yoga but 
they have not in many cases maintained the 
purity of the old Buddhist yoga practices. 


HI 

It is not a fact that the ancient Indians never 
went outside India for conquests ; but these con- 
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quests were without bloodshed. They went to 
foreign lands to preach religion, which served to 
enhance the glory of India. The missionaries sent 
by Asoka to the various countries in the world to 

establish the empire of righteousness 
will ever be remembered with re¬ 
verence by all Indians. But he was 
but a pioneer in the field and the 
activities which he started were 
carried on with zeal by the post- 
Asokan Buddhists. Hence, when we 
speak of Indian history we cannot confine our 
attention to India only but must take into account 
the greater India that came into being in this 
way. We shall have to find out how the ancient 
Indians carried their civilization and culture to 
other countries and by inoculating them with the 
spirit of Indian culture and civilization made 
them Indian in thought and practice though not 
in name. We want to know in connection with 
our investigation regarding Indian history what 
the Kusanas did in India, but we ought to carry 
on investigations at the same time what the 
Indians did in the land of the Kusanas. This 
applies not only to Central Asia, the home, of the 
Kusanas but also to China, Java, Cambodia, Siam, 
Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, etc. If we get details relat¬ 
ing to the histories of these colonies, we are sure 
to have light on the nature of culture and civiliza¬ 
tion of the people of the portion of India whence 
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civilization and culture were transported to the 
colonies. Sir Charles Eliot in the third volume of 
his Sinduism, and Buddhism has collected much 
information on the subject and has referred to 
many books and articles in German, French, 
Dutch, and Russian relating thereto. From 
the time of Asoka, attempts were made by 
the Indians to colonise Gandhara and Central 
Asia. As the result of these attempts, Buddhism 
was fully established there in the 1st century 


At the time when Buddhism was taken to 

Buddh'm Asia, the Sarvastivada was 

in^Centr^ powerful school in Kas'mlr 

Asia. and N. W. Frontier; hence this form 

of Buddhism came to be established 
in Central Asia. There are evidences of the exis¬ 
tence of Mahayanism in Khotan, from which the 
scholars infer that two forms of Buddhism found 
entrance into Central Asia, the earlier being Sar¬ 
vastivada and the later Mabayana. The labours 
of Profs. Le Coq, Sylvain L6vi, Griinwedel, Drs. 
bteio, Hoemle etc. in Central Asia have brought 
to light many manuscripts and fragments of 
manuscripts, images of gods and goddesses, 
stupas etc. which corroborate the view about the 

F?nm Sarvastivada in the place. 

From the manuscripts found there it can now 
be stated without any shade of doubt that the 
Pitaka was written not only in PsH but also i 
23 


in 
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Sanskrit, and the Chinese took away the Sansknt 
Pitaka and translated it into their mother tongue. 
They could procure only a few Pali books. If we 
can have the history of Central Asia, we shall 
be able to have information as to the relisrious 

o 

beliefs and practices, the culture and civilization, 
of the people of north-western India in the 
first three or four centuries of the Christian era. 

It has already been stated that in order to 
have more light on Mahayana Buddhism, we 
shall have to use the Buddhist literature preser¬ 
ved in China; for when Mahayana Buddhism 
rose to prominence in India, a close connection 
was established between it and China, and many 
Indian pandits were with great reverence taken 
by the Chinese emperor to translate Buddhist 
Sanskrit treatises. Indication of the great re¬ 
verence with which the Chinese used to look 
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upon the pandits is found in some of 
the manuscripts. Nanjio's C(Ua^ 
logue mention three manuscripts 
numbered 1690, 1493 and 1495. 
The first written in 519 A.n. gives 
short biographies of 257 bhikkhus 
and incidentally names of 239 other 
bhikkhus. These bhikkhus fixed 


their abode in China from 67 to 619 a.i>. The 
second manuscript has biographies of 331 bhi- 
kkbus and incidentally names of 360 other bhi- 
kkhus. They adopted China as their domicile 
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from 519 to 645 a.d. The third manuscript is 
a supplement to the second containing some ad¬ 
ditional names. As on the one hand, the Chinese 
took many learned men from India to their coun¬ 
try. they on the other hand sent many Chinese 
pai^dits to India. In 692 a.d. I-tsing sent to 
China a manuscript (Nanjio’s Catalogue Ms. No. 
1491) containing biographies of Chinese bhikkhus 
who were sent out to India for religious educa¬ 
tion. After their return to their mother country, 
many of them wrote accounts of their travels. 
In this connection, I may mention two works 
relating to the history of Buddhism, viz. History 
oj the Sakyas (Nanjio, Ms. No. 1468), and Collec¬ 
tion qf Accounts of Buddhism (Nanjio, 1479 and 
1481). 

It has not yet been determined when the 


Hindu and Huddhist colonies were planted in Java 
and Cambodia. It is the opinion of some scholars 
that when the Buddhists were persecuted in India, 


they took shelter in those countries. 
Some others are of opinion that the 
Hindus and Buddhists went simul- 
taneonsly to those places to preach 
Hinduism and Buddhism ; while the 
rest hold the view that the Indians 
used to go there either for conquest 
or for the purposes of trade, and in course of time 
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many of them settled there. Whether any of 
these three opinions or all of them are right has 
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not yet been decided. It has, however, been found 
that both Brahmanism and Buddhism existed side 
by side in Java and Cambodia from the 4th or 
5th century a.d. to the 13th century and between 
them there was no marked hostility. For when 
Mahayanism was introduced in the said places 
from Southern India, it was at the height of its 
splendour and rapproackement had been taking 
place between this form of Buddhism and Hindu¬ 
ism by the former borrowing from the latter 
ceremonial worship, hhakti etc, Vaisnavism and 
Saivism were at that time gradually rising into 
power and their doctrines were carried to Java 
and Cambodia side by side with Buddhism. A 
detailed account of Buddhism in Southern India 
is yet to be written. The highly embellished and 
costly stupas at Amaravati and Earle lead us to 
think that Buddhism established itself in several 
places in Southern India. From the commen¬ 
tary on Kctthavatthu and other Bali works we 
learn that a few Buddhist sects were called 
A.ndhcikas i.e, belonging to the Andhra country. 
The Amaravati stupa mentions the local Bud¬ 
dhist sects of Buxvasaila and AparaSaila. The 
renowned Buddhist scholars Aryadeva, IDihnaga, 
Bharmapala, Buddhaghosa, and Bhammapala 
(commentator on Pali books) etc. belonged to 
Southern India. These evidences show that the 
history of South Indian Buddhism is important 
enough to receive a separate treatment. The 
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Tamil works Manimekkala^ Silappadhikdram^ 
Kundalakesl, and NilakesUeruttu can furnish 
materials about Buddhism in Southern India 
(Ind, Ant. vol. 37). Such Tamil works ought 
to be ransacked for yielding information. 

A detailed knowledge of the form of Bud¬ 
dhism prevailing in Nepal and Tibet is very 
valuable; for it is calculated to help the under¬ 
standing of the intricacies of Indian Buddhism 
and illumine some of the dark spaces in its 
history. Not a single manuscript relating to 
Mahayanism has yet been discovered in India, so 
thorough was the way in which Buddhism was 
driven out of the country and the Buddhist 
literature destroyed mostly by the Muham¬ 
madans. The portion of the literature that has 
been taken to Nepal was saved. Buddhism has 
disappeared in India partly through persecutions 
by the people of other faiths and partly through 
its absorption by Hindusim and other religions. 
We still find Buddhism exsiting in the rites and 
ceremonies of Hinduism in a disguised form. 
Very probably, Buddhism coramenoed to be 

introduced in Nepal in the time of 
Nepal. Asoka, but it could not establish a 

complete sway in that country be¬ 
cause there were also the indigenous faith and 
brahmaijism flourishing side by side. A glance 
at the catalogues of Buddhist manuscripts by 
r. Ralendra Lai Mitra and MahamahopadhySya 
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Haraprasad SastrX gives an idea of the number 
and value of the manuscripts found in Nepal. 

Now as to Tibet. The nature of the indebt^ 

edness of India to Tibet is different 
Tibet. from that to Nepal. Though it is 

a neighbouring country, Buddhism 
reached it comparatively later. It obtained a 
footing in Tibet with the help of the Chinese 
and Nepalese queens of Srong btsan Gam Po; 
but at the time of its introduction, the Mahaya- 
nism of Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, and Asanga, de¬ 
veloped the offshoots like Mantrayana and Kala- 
cakrayana. It was these offshoots that were 
transplanted to Tibet and gave rise to Tibetan 
Buddhism. Tibet therefore is likely to furnish us 
with evidences as to the nature of Buddhism 
prevailing in India from the 7th century down¬ 
wards. The Tibetans like the Chinese Buddhists 
showed a great zeal in translating the scriptures 
procured from India. They also used to send 
Tibetan scholars to study Buddhism in India 
and took to their country Indian pa^(}if®« A, 
peculiarity of the translations made by them is 
that they are very literal, so much so that a 
great portion of the Sanskrit originals can be 
restored through their translations. Moreover, 
the translations are faithful to the originals, and 
to maintain this faithfulness and accuracy they 
compiled a Sanskrit-Tibetan Dictionary, This 
dictionary is now furnishing keys to the explana- 
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tion of many Tibetan words in the course of 
study of Tibetan books. When Padraasambhava 
or Padmakara a follower of the Tantrayana was 
the head of the Tibetan order of monks (747 
A. D.), the activities of the Tibetans in this 
direction were extremely brisk. The collection 
of Buddhist manuscripts made by the Tibetans 
was not inferior to that made by the Chinese. 
The difference lay in the greater attention paid 
by the former to Mahayana Tantras. They 
also translated Hlnaayana works but their 
number in comparision with that of Mahayana 
and Tantric works was very small. {Asiatic 
Mesearches vol. xx ; P. Cordier, Catalogue du 
Fonds Tibetain, 2 vols.). 

Many Buddhist scholars of Bengal went 
to Tibet to preach Buddhism in the period from 
the 8th to the 12th century a.d., and translated 
there many Buddhist scriptures into Tibetan. 
This was the time of prosperity of the Buddhist 
Tantrikism, and for this reason, many tantras 
were taken to Tibet. To understand fully the 
Buddhist tantras and the state of Tantrik faith 
in Bengal at that time, the study of the tantras 
preserved m Tibetan is essential. The Buddhist 
Tantrik _ cults of Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana, 
bahajayana etc. established their sway in Benaal 
about this period. Mm. Haraprasad Sastrl 
has made researches on this subject and edited 
and pubhshad an old manuscript entitled Bauddha 
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Oana O Donha relating to Bengal Buddhism. 
He has recently procured from Nepal twenty 
small manuscripts by Advayavajra. They are 
arranged in such a way that they give a clear 
idea of the history of the faiths of Bengali 
Buddhists. Mr. Nagendranatha Basu, Pracya- 
vidyamaharnava, has written two books contain¬ 
ing information about Bengal Buddhism in its 
last stages. 

The Chinese travellers saw in Bengal many 
Buddhist monasteries accommodating hundreds 
of monks. Yuan Chwang states that besides 
Buddhism, there were in Bengal various sects of 
Hinduism. Though a superficial view of Tantrik- 
isra may give an unfavourable impression of 
same, it has in it several good elements. 
The method that is being followed by ‘Arthur 
Avalon’ for explaining the inner meaning of the 
Tantras and making it widely known is sure to 
achieve the objects that have been kept in view 
and popularize the knowledge of the Tantras. 
Scholars have specified many causes for the 
disappearance of Buddhism in India. The abuses 
of Buddhist Tantrikism are regarded as one of 
them ; want of patronage of the local chiefs, 
the persecutions by the followers of other faiths 
etc. are also considered to be among the causes 
of the disappearance of Buddhism. Intensive 
researches into the forces that brought about 
the extinction of Buddhism in this country 
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are necessary. Though the religion has ceased 
to exist here outwardly, it has been still living 

concealed in several other faiths, such 

history Sahajiya, Dharma, and other 

ofBuddhism. sects. Evidences of this are found 

in the Dharmamaiigala, Gamhhlra 
songs etc. of early Bengali literature. An 
investigation into the old literature of Bengal 
relating to this subject is expected to yield 
much new materials for making up the history 
of Bengal Buddhism. Information for making 
up the history of the last stages of Indian 
Buddhism will be found more in Bengal than 
m any other province, and when the information 
is fully collected, it will reveal the forces that 
served to bring about the extinction of Buddhism 
in India. Just as the Pali literature furnishes 
materials for the early history of Buddhism, and 
the Buddhist Sanskrit literature for the inter¬ 
mediate portions of its history, so the early 
Bengali literature is calculated to supply 
materials for the history of its last stages. 

IV 

It hag been already stated that we should try 
our best to train the people of this country in 
the use of the latest scientific method of writing 
histones. The foreign writers while writing 
Indian history have fallen into errors in many 
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places by reason of their failure to enter into the 
spirit of the Indians and look at things from 
the Indian standpoint. The number of such 

errors is not so large as it used 

shoutd^ake time when they first 

to writing undertook to study Indian literature, 
Indian his- philosophy, and history, and write 

entific lines. those subjects. A passage trom 

an article in the Calcutta Review 
of 1916 (p. 18) by Mr. J. C. Mathew M. A. will 
illustrate my point. He writes, “The Sakyas (as 
shown by Asvaghosa in his Buddhacarita) were 
also called Iksvakus which means ^sugarcane’. 
It is perhaps no more than juggling with 
words to say that the Calami—the Cane 
people of Josephus are the same as the Sakyas 
and that therefore the pious Jew of Aristotle 
was a Buddhist.” The word ‘Iksvaku* has 
led Mr. Mathew to think that it is sugar-cane 
(ikeu) and the premise of the next conclusion 
drawn by him is based upon this error. Such 
blemishes are not so harmful as those shown 


by the great Bankimcandra in the first few 
chapters of his Kr^nacarita as occurring in the 
writings of a few European authors like Weber. 
To try, as far as possible, to prove as comparative¬ 
ly later the ancient civilization of this country, to 
attempt to explain away its glorious past as born 
of mere imagination, and to wield the pen with a 
questionable motive to cast doubts upon facts and 
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events which constitute an object of pride to the 
Indians are not proper. Such writings are great 
hindrances to the acquisition of the right know¬ 
ledge upon which to base the history of our 
country. On many occasions the European 
writers, as the result of their natural tendencies, 
cannot maintain the proper proportion in the 
dimensions of the various chapters of the histories 
of India written by them. The invasion of Alex¬ 
ander is given a large space in the history while 
that given to the glorious achievements of Asoka 
is much shorter. Lt. Col. L. A. Waddell has, 
by his curious arguments, tried to establish in 
his article in the Asiatic Bevieto (1916) that the 
nt lan^^ua^e, even the Vedic Sanskrit, did 
not exist before the 2 Dd century a.d. He has also 
written similar articles elsewhere trying to prove 
this theme. He has quoted from the * Introduc¬ 


tion to the Science of Language ’ (p. 172 ) of Prof. 
Sayoe to support his ioference that by examinino- 
the structure of Greek and Sanskrit, the former 
appears to be older than the latter. To remedy 
these defioienoes of foreign writers, it is necessary 
that the Indians in large numbers should 
master the scientiBc method of writing history. 

ey 8 lould on their part try their utmost nob 
to be partial to their mother country while 
handling the historical evidences. It is a welcome 

been directing 

their attention to Indian history. So far ^ 
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Bengal is concerned, many accounts of particu¬ 
lar localities and districts have been written 
containing information that is not to be found in 
the District Oazeteers. Though several of them 
leave much to be desired so far as scientific 
method of treatment is concerned, yet there is 
no doubt that they will furnish raw materials 
for the composition of the complete Indian 
history of the future. The zeal with which the 
Europeans have taken to writing local histories 
is well worthy of serving as a model for us to 
follow. The distinguished writer Mr. Frederic 
Harrison states in his Meaning of History 
(p. 386) that there are 80,000 historical works 
and 70,000 engravings on Paris alone. Another 
writer informs us that the books and pamphlets 
written in English on Napoleon alone number 
50.000, while if we take into account all the 
works on Napoleon in all the European languages, 
they will be so many that if a reader finishes one 
book a day, he will take one hundred years to 


go through them all. 

It is a matter for regret that not even a 
small portion of the sum spent by the Govern¬ 
ment on the archaeological excava- 


Great need 
for archeo¬ 
logical ex¬ 
cavations in 
Bengal. 


tions is devoted to Bengal. There 
are, however, in Bengal many places 
where the excavations can be made 
with good results, bringing to light 


forts and palaces, temples and monasteries, 
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images, inscriptions, coins etc. Without the aid 
of archaeological excavations undertaken either 
by the Government, some institutions or private 
individuals, the principal source of collecting 
materials for the history of Bengal will remain 
unutilized. 

Though the traditions and folk-lore current in 

Attempt to Bengal can help a good deal in the 
write the writing of the history of Bengal, they 

Bengal from used with great caution. 

the tradi- An enthusiastic worker in this field 

tions and ]vir. Haridns Palifc of Maldah has 
folk-lore 

current in collected with much care the tradi- 
Bengal. tions and folk-lore current in the vil¬ 
lages in the district of Maldah. The remarks he 
has made in an article on this subject are worthy 
of our special attention : “In the course of my 
search for traditions and folk-lore, I had at times 
to live with the uncivilized but simple and truth¬ 
ful people like the Konchs, Palihas etc. I had to 


spend nights in cow-sheds without any light, 
lying on pallets of straw. Sometimes I had to 
spend days without any food or drink. It is pos¬ 
sible to proceed in the work of collection of his¬ 
torical materials by mixing with the simple peas¬ 
ants spending parts of the nights in chit-chats 
With them, keeping away the terrible mosquitoes 
by the smoke of burnt hay and husks. These 
peasants never agree to talk freely with strangers 
unta the latter are able to mix with the former 
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intimately. It is nob convenient to talk with 
them in day time when they remain busy with 
their daily works. They get leisure only at 
night. The statements they make on the strength 
of the traditions which have come down to them 
orally from previous generations are invaluable 
from the historical standpoint. They speak 
frankly about old towns^ trade and commerce, 
rivers, deities, customs and practices, rites and 
ceremonies and suchlike.”^ 

Of the evidences collected, it is necessary to 

determine with great care those that 
are to be utilized and those to be 
rejected. The success of the histori¬ 
cal writer depends a good deal upon 
this extremely difficult work of sift¬ 
ing evidences. There are a few English works 
on the subject, viz. Mr. H. B. George’s Historical 
Evidence t Prof. L. E. Rushbrook Williams’ Four 
Lectures on the Handling of Historical MateH* 
als. Though Mr. J. W. Jeudwine’s Manufacture 
of Historical Materials deals specially with the 
historical documents of Great Britain and Ireland, 
it contains in places general remarks helpful to 
writers of history. The elicitation of historical 
facts from folk-lore may be facilitated by a study 
of Mr. G. L. Gomme’s Folk-lore as an Historical 
Science. 

I Report of the Bengal Literary Conference, 3rd ses¬ 
sion, p. 128* 
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It is no doubt the earnest desire of every 
educated Bengali to see that authoritative 
histories of Bengal are written in Bengali, and 
our mother-tongue is enriched by the composi¬ 


tion of many historical works in Bengali. The 

literature of a people mirrors its life, 

lopment^of shaped to a great extent by 

historical the wants and aspirations of that 

Bengal'i" people* So long as a great desidera¬ 
tum is not felt among us for a large 
historical literature in our mother-tougue, such 
literature will never come into being. In the 
shade of English literature, their is an obstacle 
in the way of the full development of such litera¬ 


ture within a short time. Usually, our desire 
for reading histories is fulBlIed by English litera¬ 
ture. This checks in a large measure the exten¬ 
sion of encouragement and patronage to the 
authors of Bengali historical works. Along with 
the study of Bengali historical works, the teach¬ 
ing and examination of Bengali students in history 
should also be through the medium of Bengali. 
The present method of teaching and examination 
m schools and colleges is extremely defective, for 
a Bengali student is to read from his boyhood 
histones in a tongue not intelligible to him so 
long as he is not able to penetrate with a good 
deal of labour the veil presented by the langu¬ 
age. The mastering of the intricacies of a 
foreign tongue takes a long time, before which 
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the study of history becomes unpalatable to most 
of the students. It is this defective method 
that is responsible for the want of the requisite 
amount of eagerness of the Sengali students for 
the study of history. In view of these facts 
Bengali ought to be made the medium of in¬ 
struction and study in the educational institu¬ 
tions of this province. The enriching of our 
historical literature is also possible to some 
extent by the translation of notable historical 
works from other languages. Series of Bengali 
translations like the Samasamayika Bharata are 
extremely necessary. 

As it is not proper to make this Address more 
lengthy, I have no space to dwell upon the 
history of Moslems in India. I have said many 
things about them in my Promotion of Learning 
in India {by Muhammadans). 

In conclusion, I beg to point out that during 
the last two or three thousand years, the Hindus 
had to pass through many periods of storm and 
stress. Though they were very conservative, yet 
they managed to adapt themselves to the changed 
circumstanca of the different epochs by introdu¬ 
cing changes in the various fields of their actions. 
It is my belief that the great progress made by 

them in the various arts and sciences, 
Conclusion. in literature, philosophy, varita (eco¬ 
nomics), (polity), architec¬ 

ture, sculpture etc, and in spiritual culture. 
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is replete with many lessons for us to learn. 
There were in ancient Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Persia many races who reached the acme of 
power and glory but they were faced with 
problems of life which they failed to solve and 
were in consequence effaced from the surface of 
the globe. The speciality about the Hindus is 
that inspite of the difficulties they had to face, 
they are still maintaining their existence with 
their heads erect and with the essential elements 
of their culture and civilization still intact. Mr. 
^asadhar Roy has penned this message of hope 
about the Bengalis in his paper read at the third 
session of the Bengal Literary Conference: “The 
Bengalis have not yet been deficient in the firm ¬ 
ness of their nerves; they have not yet been 
down in their enterprise, in the sharpness of 
their intellect, and in the intensity of their 
feelings. Their activities in the last few years 
are remarkable.*’ It is no doubt a matter for 
satisfaction that the mental strength of the Ben¬ 
galis is still sufficiently great, inspite of its unfa¬ 
vourable surroundings, but we shall have to try 
our best to see that it is developed further and 
applied in the various fields of activities. Of 
the various nations of the world, each has its 
own peculiar genius. Of the many subjects 
in which the ancient Hindus gave proofs of their 
superior genius, religious and spiritual culture 

formed one of them. This culture has come down 
26 
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to their present descendants as their invaluable 
heritage. Though the number of the Hindus 
who are adept in the subject is small, yet it 
should be admitted that* deep knowledge of it 
has not yet died out among them. The genius of 
the Hindus expressed itself also in many secular 
arts and sciences Irom which many lessons can 
still be drawn for our benefit. A principal object 
of writing the history of a nation is to present 
a complete picture of its activities in several direc¬ 
tions, of its progess and downfall, so that if it has 
anything to teach for solving the present prob¬ 
lems of our life, if it has anything from which we 
can take timely warnings in our present circum¬ 
stances, then we should listen to that teaching 
and take that warning. The Truth in pursuit 
of which our noble ancestors did not hesitate to 
suffer all kinds of hardships should inspire us to 
dedicate our labours to the investigation of the 


truths upon which histories are based. The 
glories achieved by them should stimulate us to 
preserve as many of their disappearing rays of 
light as are possible at the present day by per¬ 
petuating them in permanent records for the 


benefit of ourselves and our posterity. 



The Statal Circle (Mandala) and its 

• • 

Significance 


The publicists of ancient India used to apply 
the term mamlaUi to a cluster of states, the 
activities of which were likely to be or actually 
brought into play by the political actions of any 
one of them. The object of this paper Is to deal 
principally with the maudala as described in the 
ha'ntihija ArUia^rtsira, and its great importance 
as evident from several chapters in the treatise, 
and speak incidentally of the current misconcep¬ 
tions about some topics connected with the man- 
d<Ala. Though the epics, the the Jlfanu- 

.^amhita, etc. refer to the statal circle or treat 
it at varying lengths, they were not sufficient to 
show us the key to its real worth. It is the 
Kautillya that has revealed to us its great im¬ 
portance in the handling of the inter-state nlfairs 
of those days. 


It 13 natural for every state to be either 
friendly or hostile to those near it. On account 

to come into con- 
tect with one another for various reasons and 

take to ‘courses of action ' of various kinds ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. For the facility of 
consideration of the steps that should be teken 
by state m particular situations, the ancient 
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Indian politicians found it convenient to carry 
on their deliberations on the footing of a man* 
dala. As the result of their political experi¬ 
ences, they saw that ordinarily for the solution 
of the problems that arise out of the relations 
of a particular state with its neighbours, it 
might be sufficient for the purposes of delibera¬ 
tion if twelve types of neighbouring states be 
taken as constituting the statal circle. It was for 
this reason that according to the prevailing view, 
the mandala was looked upon as composed of 
twelve states. It should be borne in mind that 
the mandala is but a framework with states of 
particular types in particular settings with special 
nomenclature to indicate their peculiarities. 
Along with the prevailing view of the maruiala 
of twelve states, there were those in which it 
was taken as composed of a lesser or larger 
number of elements. Hence the Kdmandaktya 
Nuisdra (viii, 20 - 28 ) details the differences of 
opinion on the point. 

The authors of the treatises on polity have 
affixed a special name to each of the types of 
states included in the statal circle. For the sake 
uf convenience, one of the states is taken as the 
starting point of their deliberations and is called 
vijigis^i. 

The five states in the five zones in front of 
the vijig^u or the central state are ari (enemy), 
mitra (friend), ay'i-mitra (enemy’s friend), 
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mitra (friend’s friend), and ari-mitra-mitra 
(friend of the enemy’s friend); while the four 
states in the four zones in the rear are parsHi- 
graha (rear-enemy, the literal meaning being 
heal-catcher), akranda (rear-friend), pdrsni-gra- 
h^ai'a (rear-enemy’s friend), and akranddsara 
(rear-friend’s friend). Besides these, two states 
adjacent to the central are called madhyama 
(medium) and ndasina (super). Thus the central 
state and its enemy together with those four 
states in the four zones on the side on which the 
enemy stands, and the four states in the four 
zones on the other side plus the medium and the 
super states constitute the mandala. 

If we put too much emphasis on the root- 

meaning of the name vijigisu (bent on conquests), 

we would miss the sense in which the term has 

been used in connection with the mandala. It 

• • 

would be an error to suppose that the terra signi¬ 
fies a sovereign who desires to be victorious in a 
battle. In fact, however, the sovereign who 
becomes the centre of the deliberations of the 
politicians regarding inter-state affairs at a parti¬ 
cular time is the vijiglsu. If this had not been 
the case, the scheme of the mandala would have 
been of no use except in times of war, but we 
notice that it has its use in times of peace as well. 
Moreover, the desire for conquests may be the 
characteristic of many sovereigns instead of be¬ 
ing the peculiar feature of only one; hence it is 
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proper to render the name vijigiau by some 
colourless word such as the central state, form¬ 
ing, as it did, the centre of deliberations of the 
ancient Indian politicians regarding the inter¬ 
state affairs. 

Ordinarily, causes of friction arise frequently 
between two adjacent states. On the strength 
of this fact, adjacency has been taken as produc¬ 
tive of enmity between the vijigtsu (the sovereign 
strength of whose position is weighed through 
the scheme of the mayidala) and the ari (the 
sovereign against whose position, that of the 
vijiglm is weighed). Following this principle 
of adjacency as a prolific source of enmity, the 
neighbour of ari in the next zone is hostile to 
ari and therefore friendly to vijiglm and hence 
called mitra of the latter. In this way, the 
state in the zone next to mitra is ari-mitra 
(friend of ari), that in the zone next to ari-mitra 
is mitra-mitra (friend’s friend), while the last in 
the chain is ari-mitra-mitra i.e. friend of the ene¬ 
my’s friend. The attitudes of the states in the 
four zones in the rear are ordinarily determin¬ 
able by the same principle of adjacency as in the 
other cases. The sovereign in the zone next to 
the central state in its rear is for the said reason 
hostile to him and is called parsnigrahay to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the ari. The name has its 
origin from the chance of his attacking the viji' 
gl8u from the rear while the latter engaged in 
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active hostilities with the ari. The next three 
sovereigns in the chain ot zones iii*the rear are 
first, akra?ida^ i.e. the sovereign adjacent to 
Xyarsnigraha and therefore hostile to him and 
m consequence friendly to the central state ; 
next, the friend of i^arsmgrZilia called itursni- 
grahasara,^^ and then, the friend of ukratidu 
called akrandasdra, [asarcc meaning one that 
hastens towards i^drsmgraha or dkranda for 
giving help). Though adjacency usually gives 
rise to causes of friction, there are factors 
which by coming into operation can counteract 
Its influence. This is recognized by Kaufilya 
i.e. in Book vii, where the influences of sam«. 
dana,hheda, etc. counteract the ordinary results 
of this spacial adjacency or otherwise of the 
states. The Nuivdkydmrta of Soniadeva Suri 
contains the same view in the prakarana on the 
aix courses of action : karyyam hi mitratvdmitra- 

tvayoh kdranarn punarviprakariia-sannikata'tii, 

in fact, mere distance or proximity cannot be 
the immediate cause of friendship or enmity ; 
the cause lies in actions. The Kdmandakiya 
1 isara (viii, 14) designates as enemies any two 
persons eager to have the same object. 


for helping towards parntt'^ra/ta 
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It should also be borne in mind that the front 
or the rear of the central state depends upon the 
position of the state which happens to be the ari 
at a particular time. The side on which the avi 
is situate constitutes the front while the other 
side the rear of the central state. 

Thus far we have realized the nature of 
eight of the constituents of the mandctla viz, the 
central state and its enemy together with the 
four allies of each of them. It now remains to 
explain the nature of two more constituents viz. 
madhyama and uddshia. The real character of 
these two members of the statal circle has been 
misunderstood even by scholars, who have tried 
to determine their functions within the mandala 
by drawing inferences from the designations of 
the constituents. These designations are mislead¬ 
ing, for madhyama may lead one to take it as a 
‘mediator’ between two disputants, while udd- 
slna may give rise to the notion that it is a neu¬ 
tral state. But mediation or neutrality cannot 
be the monopoly of two particular states, for 
any member of the mandctla can mediate, or be 
neutral in a similar manner. The real meanings 
of the designations are different. The sovereign 
who is more powerful than either vijigm or ari 
but less powerful than the two combined is 
madhyama (Arthaidstra, vi. 2 ; KdmanMdya, 
viii, 18 and Sankararya’s com. on same) i.e. the 
itate of medium strength, so called with reference 
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to udustna (literally meaning ^seated on a height’) 
the state with the greatest strength within the 
mandala. Thus iidasina is stronger than each of 
ari, vijigisu, and madhyama, but weaker chan 
the three combined (Arthasdstra, vi, 2 and 
Sahkararya’s com. on Kdmandalciya, viii, 19). 
To have a clearer idea of the relative strength 

O 

of the powers, let us suppose that the vijigUu is 

of the same strength as the ari. The madhyanxa 

would then be of about double the strencrth of the 

and the uddsXna of about four times the 

strength of the same state. The madhyama 

and udddna may be either friends or enemies 

of the tijxgisu or may remain neutral. The 

special feature of these two states is not their 

attitude towards the tijigx^xi or ari, but their 

strength. The position of the madhyama and 

ud^lna in the statal circle has been specified to 

be in the first zone surrounding the vijig^u. 

dri, vijiglsu, madhyama, and uddrina are the 

four principal constituents of a maxidala. The 

rest come into our consideration as allies either 
of the ari or vijigjsu. 

It has been stated already that the principal 
use of the statal circle lay in the determination 
of the ‘course of action’ which should be adopted 
by a state in the midst of the inter-state relations 
represented m the diagram of the maiylala. The 
prosperity of a state depends upon that of the 
seven elements of sovereignty viz., svdmin (sover- 
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oign), amatya (minister), janapada (territory 
with the subjects), durga (fort), (treasure), 
daii4o* (army), and mitra (ally). The vijigi^rt 
has to determine which of the six courses of 

action viz. sandhi (treaty of peace 
and alliances), vigraha (war), asana 
(armed quietude with or without 
blockade of the foe), yatia (attack), 
sanm^aya (resigning oneself to an¬ 
other’s protection), and dvaidhlhhdr 
va (making alliance with one and fighting with 
another), or their combinations would suit him 
in the circumstances besetting him. 

The Arthasdstra contains elaborate instruc- 


T he seven 
elements of 
sovereignty 
and six 
courses of 
action. 


tions as to the use of the mandala and the courses 
of action to be adopted in particular circumstan¬ 
ces. A superficial view of what has been said has 
given rise to wrong notions about it. Mr. 
Smith for instance was misled by the twelve 
constituents of the mat^ala to think that Kauti- 
lya’s remarks can have applcation only to cases 
of small principalities. He says, “The author 
(Kautilya) assumes that the principles expounded 
by him are to be applied to the government of a 
small kingdom, surrounded by other small king¬ 
doms, all either actually or potentially hostile. 
The rules of the text-book do not provide for the 
needs of an extensive consolidated empire, and 
ib is obvious that the work deals with the state 
of things as existing before the Mauryns had 
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acquired permanent power ” (Early Indian p. 
138). Prof. Winternitz has also echoed the 
same opinion in the Calcutta Revicio (April, 
1924). It is not, however, reasonable to draw 
the aforesaid conclusion from the sight of the 
mere number of the states in the mamlala, for 
Kautilya does not specify the dimension of any 
of the states in the mandala* Accordinof to his 

• O 

directions, countries like France, Germany, and 
Russia can well be its components. The number 
twelve at which the constituents of the mayidala 
were put is a figure that was found by the ex¬ 
perience of the politicians of those days to afford a 
sufficient number of states in the diagram for the 
purposes of their discussions. As a matter of fact, 
only three states that were actively friendly or 
hostile to the vijiglsu formed the subject-matter 
of deliberations. Hence, to infer from the mere 
number of the constituents of the maiidala that 
all of them must be small is not at all reasonable. 

Mr. Smith also remarks in his Early India 
(p. 138) : “Permanent peace between neighbour¬ 
ing states was regarded as unattainable. We 
are instructed that ‘whoever is superior in power 

Misconcep- war;’ ‘whoever is rising 

m power may break the agreement 

of peace. ‘The king who is situated 
anywhere on the circumference of 
the conqueror’s territory is termed 
the enemy. I take the first and the last 


tion about 
the six 
courses of 
action. 
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statements together. Here Kautilya does not 
state anything that is contrary to what was 
and is found not only in India but also any¬ 
where in the world. Spacial adjacency is a 
fruitful cause of friction between any two 
states; and hence Kautilya remarks that a 
state should look upon its immediate neighbour 
as its natural enemy in matters of inter-state 
policy. But nowhere does he state that because 
a state stands in the zone adjacent to another 


state, the two must be warring with each other 
perpetually. On the other hand, he refers to 
sdma, ddna, and hheda, the application of which 
can turn even a natural enemy into a friend. 


Hence it is apparent that the translations of 
the passages upon which Mr. Smith has relied 
have misled him altogether. This has also hap¬ 


pened in regard to the renderings of the other 
two passages quoted above. I turn to the first 
passage, the Sanskrit original of which is 
*abhyucclyamdno vigT^niydt\ It should be noted 
that in the first portion of vii, 1 from which the 
passage has been taken, Kautilya is treating of 
the circumstances in which a state should launch 
on war or take to the other ‘courses of action.' 
What he means by the passage is this that 


a sovereign should enter into war with his enemy 
at a time'Vhen he feels that his power is superior 
to that of his opponent; otherwise be should 
try to postpone or avert it. The correct render- 
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ing of the passage, in my opinion, ought to be 
that ‘ a (state) should enter into war when its 
strength is superior to that of its enemy This 
is a piece of advice given by Kaufilya to the 
sovereigns of his time and is meant to be followed 
by them as far as practicable. It does not 
imply that whenever a sovereign finds himself 
superior to a neighbouring state in strength, the 
former must attack the latter. 

As regards the translation of the other pas¬ 
sage upon which Mr. Smith has relied, a refer¬ 
ence to the original can settle the matter. The 
original runs thus ‘ abhyucclyamanah samadHi- 
mohsarn. karayet* (vii, 17). Here Kautilya is 
speaking of the deliverance of the hostage (sama- 
dhi) given by a sovereign who had to submit to 
a humiliating treaty of peace. He may, some¬ 
time after the exhaustion of the war, recoup his 
power so much as to be superior to the other 
sovereign to whom he is bound by the treaty 
under which he has been smarting. In such a 
case, the contrivance resorted to is to secure the 
escape of the hostage from the custody of the 
other party. The matter was so managed that 
outwardly the hostage appeared to escape of hia 
own free will and without any help from his 
pledger, although secret agents in the pay of 
the latter may actually assist in the matter. 
The escape of the hostage unsettled the existing 
treaty, and gave rise to conditions in which the 
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fresh demands of the pledgee may be either re¬ 
jected point blank or refused on various grounds. 
This would lead to friction but as the circum¬ 
stances are changed inasmuch as the aggrieved 
party has become inferior in power to the other, 
he is not likely to declare a war specially as 
there is no direct proof of the pledger*s assis¬ 
tance in the escape of the hostage. The act is, in 
view of the latter’s secret implication in it, really 
wrongful but concealed under a garb of innocence, 
and turned to advantage by a shufling of what to 
an inferior state would have been brought home 
as its duty. The only argument that may be 
adduced in favour of the breach of treaty is with 
reference to the exceptional eases in which, for 
instance, the very existence or the necessary 
development of the state bound by the treaty 
are hampered by its terms. The ground for the 
breach would then be this that the latter are the 
primary duties of the state and any obligations 
that hinder their fulfilment must be considered 
null and void,^ Moreover it should be borne 
iu mind that an attack on a state by another 
merely because the one is weak and other is 
strong was not justified by practice, though, of 
course, a pretext put forward as a real cause for 
war might have been picked up for the opening 

I See my InUr-Btate Relations in Ancient India 
PP« 53» 54* 
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of hostilities. Conflict must have preceded war 
and there is no "round to suppose otherwise for 
the following reasons :— 

(1) Kautilya says that a state in calamity can 
be protected or easily attacked (vii, 1). 

(2) A state in calamity is mentioned by 
Kautilya as yatavya with reference to another 
state on the assumption that ill-will exists 
between the two parties. Should they be friendly 
the former would be protected instead of being 
attacked by the latter. 


(3) It is expressly laid down by Kautilya 
that writs (implying negotiation) are the root of 
peace and war between states [Kauhllya, Bk. ii, 
p. 70 (sasanadhikara)] ; he also tells us that he 


wrote the chapter on royal writs not merely 
in accordance with all the mstras (treatises on 
polity) but also the prevailing practices (pra- 
yogo) of the day (Ibid., p. 75). 

(4) l{pratdpa means ‘ulitmatum* [see Kauti- 
Ilya Bk. 1 (duta-pranidhi). p. 32], then it is an 
evidence of the existence of negotiation before 

the declaration of war. Hence, it is not permis¬ 
sible to suppose that a state in calamities could 

be attacked by another state without any previ- 

other hand, protect it in its sorry plight. 

ihis view of the matter is rendered firmer bv 

; vir Tr “-P-l ot 

very powerful sovereign to demand submission 
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of other sovereigns'far and near for reasons other 
than existing conflict. These means were provid¬ 
ed by the politico-religious ceremonials of raja- 
sTiya and asvamedha which could be performed 
at will with the said political object in view. 
But they could be utilized by those sovereigns 
alone who had already become powerful enough 
to dare and defy the active oppositions that are 
sure to follow the celebration of the ceremonies, 
and served more as ways of asserting power 
already acquired than as those of acquiring the 
power itself (see Inter-State etc., pp. 28-31). 

There was also another obstacle in the way 
of entering into a war without any cause, merely 
for the reason that the attacking state is superior 
in strength. This obstacle lay in the incurring 
of displeasure of the other states of the mamlala 
and even of the subjects. Kautilya was never 
for waging war if it could be avoided. He was 
fully alive to the dire consequences of war and 
has mentioned them in his treatise as k^aya (loss 
of men), vyaya (expense), (sojourn 

abroad), and (sin). The Kamandaklya 

Nltisdra mentions twenty causes of war while the 
NitivdkydmTtSk condemns a man who advises the 
opening of war when there are means for avoid¬ 
ing it. Thus it is found that the treatises on poli¬ 
ty do not favour the statement that has been put 
into the mouth of Kautilya on the strength of 
the translations upon which Mr. Smith has relied. 



The Kaufiliya Arthasastra* 


The publication of Prof. Winternitz’s lecture 
on the Ko,utillya Arthasastra in the April num¬ 
ber of the Calcutta Review has given us an 
opportunity of reviewing the arguments upon 
which he bases his conclusion that the Kautiliya 
is a composition of the 3rd century a.d., and 
that its author is not Kautilya, the minister of 
Chandragupta Maurya. I would commence 
with the arguments advanced by him at p. 16 
and proceed with them one after another accord¬ 
ing to the convenience of tackling them. 

There are several statements in the Artha^ 
sastra to the effect that the work was written by 

The state- Kautilya. They have, according to 
mentsinthe Prof. Winternltz, no more value, 

as to its than those in the Mahahharata and 
authorship ^iTanu-srfXfti attributing those works 
disbelieved. to VySsa and Mann./ As he has 

assigned no ground for holding such an opinion, 
the remark IS but the result of personal belief 
against which others may hold entirely different 
beliefs. As to the verse in which it is stated 


A criticism (see Calcutta Review. Sep 

1924) of Prof. M, VVinternitz's article in 
Review, April, 1924. 


Nov., Dec., 
the Calcutta 
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that the kingdom was wrested by Kautilya from 
the Nandas, he states that as the remark giving 

the whole credit to Kautilya could 


Two groun¬ 
ds for dis¬ 
believing 
one of the 
statements: 

Unplea¬ 
sant to 
Chandra- 
gupta. 


not but be unpleasant to Chandra- 
gupta or his successor, it must have 
been written by some one else. 
This statement involves necessarily 
the implication that either the work 
was written by an author other 
than the minister of Chandragupta, 


the verse being inserted ia the work later on to 


give it weight and pass it off as the composition 
of the famous politician^ or that the whole work 
including the verse was written by an author or 
authors other than Kautilya the minister.? This f 
is, I should mention, looking at but one aspeot -. 
of the question, and basing an inference on that 
j'partial view. There is the other aspect, namely,^ 

the gratitude of Cbaudragupta. towards his poli- 

tical~ guTu^ to whom he owed so much in the 
matter of acquisition of power and position. 
-That Chandragupta was so ungrateful that ho 
would resent the mere mention of a fact, which 
was so widely known, by ono whom he must 
have revered much as his minister and as a per¬ 
son from whom he had derived so much help in 
his Vise to the throne, remains yet to be proved. 
Prof. Jacobi ‘sees in this verse the self-conscious¬ 
ness of a great statesman, of the Indian Bis¬ 
marck, as he calls Kautilya/ but according to 
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Prof. Winternitz, the contents of the Arthm^- 
tra do not justify the inference that it is the coin- 


{it) A Pan¬ 
dit could not . 
• 

be a states¬ 
man.? 


position of a statesman as in his 
view, it is like the compositon of a 
Pandit.'^The reason assigned by him 
for this conclusion is that the Artha- 


iastra shows exactly the same predilection for 
endless and pedantic classifications and defiui: 


tions as in other scientific works composed by 


Pandits, yin support of this assertion, he cites 
some examples. Before reviewing the examples 
themselves, t should state that such combina¬ 


tions of the Pandit’s learning and the knowledo^e 

o o 

of at least the theoretic side of an art or pro¬ 
fession were not uncommon in ancient India; for 
it was the briihmaijas who were repositories of 
all branches of learning or art, and it was not 
impossible for individual brahmanas of special 
capacity to be masters of several fields of learning 
and art at a time, specially as these special fields 
were not so wide in ancient India as they are at 
present. Even in modern times, scholars with a 
deep and specialized knowledge of a particular 
science or art together with a general knowledge 
of a few other sciences or arts are not rare. For 
this reason, I do not understand why the existence 
of such combination should have been impossible 
m ancient India. I may also point out that be¬ 
cause this was the actual state of things, it was 
not regarded as an anomaly by the Hindus that 
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eminent pandits should at the same time be 
prime ministers of kings as mentioned in the 
following verses [see ParMara San^hita (Bom. 

S. S.), p” 3] 

Jndrctsydhgiyo,so Nolctsyo, Swmatih Saihyasyo, 

\ 

Medhdtitliir 

jyhaumyo Dharmasutasya VainyantpoXeh 
Suan;a Nimer Gautamik, 

Pratyagdi'sHrarundhatisahacaro P^masyct 
Punydtmano 

ladvat tasya hibhor ahliut kidagururmantH 
tatkd 3Iddhavah. 

[Just as the religious guide Madhava was the 
mantrin (of king Bukkana), so was Brhaspati to 
Indra, Sumati to Nala, Medhatithi to Saibya, 
Dhaumya to Yudhisfhira, Svaujas to Brthu, 

Vasistha to Rama.] 

Moreover, we find provision in the Sanskrit 
I literature that the brahmai^as should usually be 
^ the mantrins. It cannot be said that those who 
I were selected for the high position. used to be 

' educated in a way different from the traditionj^ 

\ one of keeping them in the ^ous^^jhen^a^ms 
) up to a certain age-limit. The influences iinbi- 
' bed during this period developed in them a mode 
of thinking and a style of writing which may be 
distasteful to the politicians of the present day 
but may not have been so in ancient India, 
There is nothing to show that in ancient India 
^ the said mode of thinking and writing could not 
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co-exist with the qualifications necessary for a 
I politician, though in modern times, a politician 
I may develop a more lucid style by virtue of tho 
1 training he receives and the surroundings in 
j which he moves. 

Again, the attribution of the authorship of 
works on polity to brahinnna au thors,^ sucli as 
Vaisampayana, or the existence of briihmana 
names among those quoted by Kaufilya as 
authors of suc h tre^ises,. showa^that it was~n~ot 
reg arded as uncouth that th e br a hma nas, whose 
ordinary professiofT^as adhyay ana an d adhya- 
ftana of the sciences, sh ould write o n politics or 
^varfare, on which the ksattriyas, whose means of 
livelihood were sastra and bkutarakamiam, should- 
aTone have written. 


Now I turn to the examples cited by Prof. 
Winternitz (pp. 16, 17) to show Kaufilya’s predi- 


Errors in 
the exam- 


lection for endless and pedantic 
classifications and definitions as 


pies cited^to found in the scientific works cora- 

/^Tuhlya pMits. The long list of 

was a pan- good qualities of each of the seven 
dit and not t*. . 

a statesman, state has been 

• cited as the first instance of the 
class.? But we should bear in mind that if the 
insertion of this list of excellences can be shown 
to be a sine gua non in the treatment of the 

. ■ « — entirety^ the enumera- 

tion of the excellences cannot be said to be the 
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outcome of a pandit’s love of pedantry. The main 
object of the scheme of mandala is to gauge 

the strength of a state in comparison 
I. Re. list that of the other neighbouring 

ces^^oi the states in particular circumstances, 
the seven Jt is the seven constituents that com- 

ofa" statT^^ pose a state, and the strength of a ^ 

particular state can be measured by \ 
scrutinizing the qualities of each constituent with j 
reference to the standards mentioned in the 
aforesaid list minus the deficiencies of each owing 
to the vyasanas, which may affect any of them ; 
and hence, we find ia the ^rthct^astj^a the deli- j 
neation of the standard excellences of each cons-j 
tituent, and the treatment of the peculiar vyasa¬ 
nas of the different constituents with suggestions 
as to their remedies in the Eighth Book. The 
calculation of the relative strength of a particu¬ 
lar state together with the calculation of strength 
of its allies as against similar measurement of 
strength of the inimical state and its allies enables 
a sovereign or a politician to adopt one or more 
of the six courses of action or their combinations 
dealt with in the Seventh Book. There 
thread of logi^l^co^ction^r^ningjhrowghjhe- 
ch^ters of the^ixgi and Seventh Books^ and _ 
the list of the qualities is buTa^necessary link in 
^ chain.'' Therefore, it ia not J^opeL to state 
that tS aforesaid list of qualities is but an 
expression of the love of pedantry of the author. 
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The scheme of the ma^dala (statal circle) of 
twelve states was in currency in those days. 
There were other rival schemes, but this was the 


most popular, because it was found by the politi¬ 
cians of those days as sufficient for 


II. ‘Man- 
% 

dala as a 
kind of geo¬ 
metry of the 
situations ol 
the states’— 
criticized. 


the needs of reference to or delinea¬ 
tion of the situations arising among 
the states in their mutual inter- 
c)course, the components of the statal 
" circle with their defined correlation 


and set nomenclature furnishing the 


basal concepts and terminology fur the perfor¬ 
mance of the task with ease and precision.^ The 
twelve states composing a mandala are hut types 
of those situated in the several zones surroun* 
ding the aspiring or central state, and hence the 
adaptation of the scheme of the mandala to 
particular situations is easily made. It is not 
also necessary that all the twelve types of states 
should be involved in every political situation. 
Only those that correspond to the states actually 
involved in particular political circumstances 
may be taken into account. The scheme is 
meant to be of general application, and it does 
not matter whether the set of neighbouring 
states be situated in India, Europe, or elsewhere, 
and whether they be twelve or less, big or small, 


I Vtde my Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, 

pp. 1-13. 
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just as a geometrical proposition regarding a 
triangle or a circle is applicable to it, irrespec¬ 
tive of its dimension or existence in India or 
Europe.^ In view of this, Prpf._Wi^ernitz’s re¬ 
marks that “what has been called the inter-state 
relations is a kind of geometry of the situations of 
the states”does not detract from the value of 


Kautilya’s treatment of the raa^dala, unless 
‘ geometry ’ be taken as a synonym of pedantry. 
Prof. Winternitz says that in the statal circle, 

the immediate neighbour is always 

imme(hate enemy, and t!^e nejgE^uj of_thg 

neighbour enemy always the a llyT? He has ig- 

enemy! and "ored that Kaufi lya regards ad jace^ 
the neigh- states as * natural enemies^ because 
hour of the adjacen^ TvasT^ i t is now, a fruit- 

alwa/s the ful sour^ejaf jealousy and enmity, 
ally ■—cri- and^ the same reason applies to the 
ticized. 7 relation of this state to its neighbour 

in the next zone, the third state is naturally 


friendly to the first. This principle of spacial 
adjacency has been taken as the determiner of 
friendliness or enmity towards the central state 
and towards one another. Nowhere has Kautilya 


I Mr. V. Smith has fallen into the same error at p.138 
of his Early History of India, and has taken the scheme 
as an evidence of the state of things as existing before 
the consolidated empire of the Mauryas came into 

being. 
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doo’matized that this relation of natural friendli- 
ness or enmity cannot be altered. He has left 
that inference to be drawn by the reader from 
the context and by a study of the other portions 
of the treatise. In Bk. "vii, Ch. 14 (Htnasakii- 
‘puranan,), Kautilya suggests the methods by 
which a weak vijiglsu makes offer of “inoney, 
etc., to his enemy’s allies who are making a 
combined attack upon the vijiglsu. Kautilya 
advises the weak sovereign to make use of 
sama, dana, hheda, whenever needed, to make 
a breach in the hostile combination. This shows 
that the enemy’s friends can become vijigisu’s 
friends at any time. Similarly, the enemy might 
have recruited his allies not merely by calling 
the sovereigns from the friendly zones but also 
by turning into friends those sovereigns who are 
in the inimical zones by use of sama, dana^ 

hheda, danda according to the exigency of the 
moment. 

Prof. Winternitz remarks (p. 17) not without 

{iv) Is viji- ^ Kautilya that viji- 

gigu always must^'alw^s be a model of 

a^rjn^el of yirtue, possessed of_% best 

Strength, the embodiment of statesman- 

malishtpT can be further from 

. Kautilya’s purposes than a state¬ 
ment of this sort. The passage at p. 260 of the 

^rthaiastra (viz., rdjd atmadravyaprakrtisom- 

panno nayosyadhi^tMnani vijig^uk) states that 

28 
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the sovereign with his own resource-elements 
forming the basis of the (inter-state) policy is 
vijigisu. It cannot be denied that the sovereign 
of any state forming the centre of political deli¬ 
berations for the time being can be called vijigisu, 
and every sovereign who requires his inter-state 
policy to be settled by deliberations has, for the 
the sake of convenience, to look upon himself as 
the centre of his ma^dala, i.e., as vijigisu. 
Hence, if Prof. Wiaternitz*3 remark be true, we 
are forced to commit ourselves to the absurd 
assumption that every sovereign in a country 
was a model of virtue, strength, and statesman¬ 
ship. Moreover, it is found from Book vii, Ch. 
14, that the weak vijigisu is being attacked by a 
j number of allied sovereigns. How can a vijigisu 
be conceived to be weak, if he be always a model 
of strength ? A-gain, two whole adhikOrTciiiixSf 
\tiiz., ’Fyasanadhikaranam (Book viii) and A-bor 
llyasam (Book xii) treating, as they do, of weak 
and distressed sovereigns cannot have any 
concern with the vijigisu, if Prof. Wmter- 
nitz’s contention be true, and because, as 
already stated, every sovereign can be a vijigisu 
within his own fnai)dala, the two adhikaranas 
are meant for none. The fact, however, is that 
a vijigisu is a sovereign like any other sovereign 
in his mamiala, and is as much subject to 


the ups and downs of regal life as the rest. 

Prof. Winternitz sees nothing but quibbling 
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(p. 17) in the discussions in the 8th Book of the 

Arthasastra regarding the relative* 
Are discus- T ~ 

sions on the 01 the several vyasanas 

vyasanas affecting the seven constituents of, 

the state.? This portion of the work 
devoted to the vyasanas has been 
written for two objects, viz., to suggest the re- 
inedies for the several ryasaba^ and to enable a 
sovereign or a politician to measure as approxi¬ 
mately as possible the relative strength of those 
states in the raa^dala that ^e~involved iu'a 
particular inter-state affair. To fulfil the second 
object, it is necessary to ascertain which of the 


two states, or two groups of states with conflic¬ 
ting interests, has greater strength. Of the 
several courses of action named in the 7th Book, 
one or more are adopted in the light of the rela¬ 
tive strength possessed by one side as against 
another. To strike this balance between the 
strength of a particular state or a group of states 
and that of another state or group of states, it is 
necessary to have the detailed treatment of the 
vyosancw, which Prof. Winternitz condemns as 
mere quibbling. I take a concrete example to 
make my point clear. Suppose there are two 
hostile states A and B. A as also B is composed 

of seven constituents, viz., king, ministers, terri- 

tory with the subjects, fort, treasure, army, and 

allies. Now, each of these constituents has its 

own peculiar defects or distresses, the existence 
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of which takes away from its full value possessed 
by it in its normal state. Now in order to as¬ 
certain the strength of A as against B, it has 
to be determined how many of the constituents 
of A are superior to those of B and vice versa. 
Suppose that A has its king addicted to gam¬ 
bling, and B has its king addicted to drinking. 
According to the author of the Arthaiastray the 
former king is weaker than the latter (Artha- 
iastrat p. 330). Again if A has amatya affected 
with vyasana^ and B has janapada affected with 
vyasana^ the other constituents remaining normal, 
the affected constituents being different present 
a difficulty in ascertaining which vyasana is 
graver. According to the author of the Artha^ 
kastra, the distress of the amatya is graver; 
hence, the state A is weaker than B. If both 
A and B have their allies, the strength of the 
allies on each side will have to be subjected to a 
similar examination in order to reach a conclusion 
as to which side is stronger. This furnishes the 
reason why Kautilya is at so much pains in com¬ 
paring the relative weakness of the constituents 
of the same or different denominations, and gives 
his own view supported by arguments as to which 
of the affected constituents under comparison 
should be regarded as inferior to the other. 

This process of calculation of the relative 
strength of a state requires the aforesaid treat¬ 
ment of the vyasanaSt and hence it is but missing 
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the real purpose of the method to say that such 
treatment is nothing but quibbling. 

It may be that the presentation of the sub¬ 
ject-matter might have been more lucid, but 
’allbwance must be made for the distance of time 
that makes the style of writing far removed from 
what we may expect. It cannot however be said 
that the manner of treatment of the vyasancis 
shows that the author was a pandit and not a 
statesman; for even a statesman of the age in 
which the work was written could not have been 
altogether exempt from the influences of his 
literary surroundings, and could not have avoid¬ 
ed, in his treatment of the vyasanas^ the detailed 
comparisons between the constituents, essentia), 
as they were, to the process of calculation of the 
relative strength of the states of the ma^dala 
before any ‘ course of action' could be adopted. 
After what I have just now said as to the style 
of writing, I do not think I need say anything 
regarding Prof. Winternitzs complaint against 
the lengthy discussions on the choice of ministers 
in the Artha&astra. The combination of the learn¬ 
ing of a pandit and the practical ability of a poli¬ 
tician is not an impossibility, and the portrayal of 
Caijakya accompanied by his disciple in the Mnd- 
(1 rarak^asa (Act I) shows that in regard to him, 
^ the idea of his being a pandit did not jar against 
I that of his being a statesman, because very pro¬ 
bably, it reflected the tradition of the actuality. 
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How far 
Kautilya 
supports the 
application 
of unscrupu¬ 
lous me¬ 
thods in 
politics. ^ 


[if Prof. Winternitz's view of the present-day 

politics be as he has pub down, viz.> 
‘the conqueror or the victorious 
party in war is always the righteous; 
and just as Kautilya occasionally 
pays his respects to morality,) you 
will find in all proclamations of the 
great political leaders of our days 
that the most abominable things are always done 
in the name of justice, humanity and civilization ’ 
(p. 27), then it certainly abates the poignancy 
of his condemnation of Kautilya. About the 
minister, he writes that ‘there is a strange discre- 

' ♦ O 

pancy between his strict brahma^ical religiosity, 
and the unscrupulousness with which he recom¬ 
mends all kinds of cunning tricks, in which reli¬ 
gious rites and religiosity of the people are 
abused for political purposes.' There is however 
a boundary^ line, beyond which this remark may 
■ bey, applicafere, bub within which, it does not 
apply. In justice to Kautilya, this limiting line 
should not be ignored. In internal politics, the 
unscrupulous means are recommended against 
only those persons or subjects who are found to be 
seditious or inimical to the svoereign, and in inter¬ 
state politics, they are recommended against 
the unjust and the hostile, and not against the 
friendly states. Inspite of these limitations, 
there existed a wide field forHEhe operation of 
^e moral and the humane principles both in ^ 
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vi 


s 


internal and external politics. In this connec¬ 
tion, I should point out that Prof. Winternitz’s 
^ remark (p. 9) that ‘ in the second chapter of the 
^ fifth adhikarana, the kin<; is tau<;ht how to fill 
^ his empty treasury all kinds of fair and foul 
means,’?of which he cites examples, has done 
injustice to Kaufilya ; for he expressly mentions 
towards the end of the chapter that the means 
^ should be used against the seditious and the 
<in^a-\vicked and never against others {evain dusye- 
svadhu rrMjmit ca varteta, netarn^v) whinh Prof. 
^^<^'^“temitz ignores. Space does not allow me to 
deal at length with the humane principles with 
which the sovereign is advised by Kaufilya to 
treat his subjects. I wish to quote only one 
passage by way of example : ^ 

JPraiasukhe sukham rajnah 


■ 


Prajanai)\ ca kite hitam. 




^^(lfmapriya?}i hitarp, rajhah 
Vrajanum lu prhjani hitam. (I, ic). 

In inter-state relations, the evidences of the 
Arlhaiastra show that a king’s deviations from 
the practices sanctioned by tradition incurred 
the displeasure of the sovereigns within the mapi- 
dala and of his own subjects. The references to 
le dipleasure of these sovereigns would have 
been to no purpose, if it had not been a cause for 
apprehension to the recalcitrant monarch. Hum- 

( submitter) was required by the opinion of 


;^l 

l i 
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not merely the sovereigns of the time but also of 
the people, A warning in the Kauiiliya cau¬ 
tions the dandopanayin (dominator) against 
transgression of his obligations to the submitteri 
breach of which agitated the whole statal circle 
to actions for the destruction of the dominator, 


and provoked even his own ministers to attempt 
his life or deprive him of his kingdom {Artha- 
sostm, viii, 16). Again, Kautilya, while giving 
advice to the allies of a king engaged in a fight 
with another king with his allies, points out that 
one who attacks the rear of a sovereign has an 
advantage over one who attacks the rear of a 
sovereign fighting with an unrighteous king, be¬ 
cause fight with a righteous king incurs the dis¬ 
pleasure of his own people {Arthaiastrat viii, 13). 
It was apprehension of this sort that acted as a 
check upon the conduct of the monarchs of those 

days in inter-state affairs. 

Prof. Wintemitz is wrong in holding on . the 

g^Ogth of the passage ‘ vigr^- 

^ miyal* (Artka^asircc, vii, 1) that “he who is stron¬ 
ger shall wage wary” Kautilya is explaining, in 
the first portion of the chapter, the various 
courses of action, and signifies by the passage 
that superiority of strength should be a pre¬ 
condition of embarking on vigraha. It does not 
mean that whenever a sovereign has accumulated 
suflEicient strength, he must attack a weak sove¬ 
reign. That this supposition is baseless is further 
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proved by Kautilya’s statement that the relative 
gains from sandhi and vigraha being equal, 
sandhi should be made; because vigraha leads to 
loss of men, money, sojourn, and sin {ArthasdS’ 
tra, vii, 2). Moreover, a war could not take 
place without one or more causes for declaring 
it. The reasons for this inference are :— 

(1) There are references in the A7'tha8dstra 

to weak states being protected instead 
of being attacked by powerful kings 
(e.g., Artkasdstra, viii, 1). The exist¬ 
ence of the course of action called Sarii- 
srayay i.e.y taking the help of a power¬ 
ful king also supports this contention. 

(2) It is expressly laid down by Kautilya 

that writs (implying negotiation) are 
the root of sandhi and vigraha between 
. states (Arthasdstray ii, 10). Kautilya 

informs us that he wrote the chapter 
(ii, 10) on royal writs not merely in 
accordance with all the adstras on 
polity but also the prevailing practices 
(prayoga) of the day. 

I do not appreciate Prof. Wiuternitz’s render¬ 
ing of dsana by the word ‘neutrality’ (p. 10) and 
that of Sar(i6raya by the word ^alliance' The 
nature of the course of action dsana will be clear 


from Bk. vii, Chs. i and iv of the Arthaidstra, and 
this is also corroborated by the Kd/mandakiya 

which says that dsana is a form of vigraha (vide 

29 . - 


•♦r. 


V k 
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xi, Sb—ymi^ane vigrahasya rupam). The courses 
of action called sandhay^ana (taking to asana in 
regard to the enemy after making alliance with 
a state) and mg thy asana (taking to asana after 
declaration of war) adopted during the continu¬ 
ance of hostilities would not have been possible 
if asana had meant neutrality. Sar/israya is 
. adopted by a weak sovereign for protection 
against the attack of a powerful enemy, and 
consists in resigning himself to the protection of 
another powerful sovereign ready to help him. 
This is not an alliance, for had it been so, it 
would have come under sandhi^ which in the 
Kautilvja comprehends both the treaties of 


pea^ and the various kinds of alliance. 




rof. Winternitz has <?rave doubt whether 


^ .the minister of an emperor could have the name 
Kaufilya ’ meaning ‘ crookedness/ We should, 
. however, consider that"the minister had no alte r- 
^ native in the matter. It is a gotra name, i.e.^ 
the name of one of his ancestors, and over it the 


for a minis¬ 
ter, / 


Is Kautilya minister, or his parents and guardi- 

(Crooked- ans had no control. On this point, 

ness) too Sankararya’s commentary on the 

bad a name —— -/ - . 

for a minis- KamanaaMya (i, 6) runs thus: 

V “ Visijugupta was the name given l 

him at the naming ceremony, while Canakya and \/ 

Kautilya were derived from the birth-place and 

the gotra respectively.” Thus the naihe Vi§i^u- 

gupta which was conferred on the minister at the 

..of - 


1k^ 


lUx 

V 

'lo o f 
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naming ceremony by his parents or guardians is 
not at all repulsive. Hence, ^e minister is 
jiot to blame for the nam^. But even if 
‘ Kautilya ’ had been his personal name, I 
do not think he would have been the worse for 
it; because the very fact that such a name could 
at all be chosen by the parents or guardians for 
a child is a sufficient proof that it was not repug¬ 
nant to the ears of the people of the time. In 
early Sanskrit literature we sometimes meet 

i with such names. To mention only a few : 
Sunahs'epa (dog-tailed) in the Aitr. Sr,, Pis'una 
(slanderous), Kaunapadanta (having teeth like a 
goblin) in the Arthasastra, Do we not in '^g- 
land see men with names like ‘ Savage ’ alul 
Lamb rising to positions of fame and power, 
would it be a bar to their becoming premiers 
i) of England if their capabilities raise them to 
that high office ? 

MahSmahopadhyaya Gnnapati gastrl in the 
^ ^Introduction to his edition of the Arthasastra 
(1924) points out that the correct form of‘Kau- 
(dya 13 ‘^auf^i^’ i.e.^ Jjborn in Kufala »otra,’ 

‘Kautilya,' nor Fte root 
f ^ « explajn^d in the Nighantu as Gotrarsi. 

)/On the other hand, ‘Kutala' is mentioned by 

Kesavasyamin in his 'NanMrnavasamhsepa ^ 

as meaning both Gotrarsi and an ornament. 
The right form of the name, i.e., ‘ Kaufalya ' is 
ound in all the manuscripts of the text of the / 
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ArthaSastra and its commentaries used by the 



editor and described by him in the Introduction. 

The use of the words Hti^ Kaut il^uihL at the 
end of the sentences embodying the opinion of 
the author of the Artha^dstra shows, according 


to Prof. Wmtornitz, that the Jireatise^wa^^t 
the composition of liautilya, and that the words 
were put in by a later writer to pass it off as the 
outcome of the pen of the great minister. Prof. 


Wi^ternitz^ 

What the 
use of the 
words 'iti 


ho wev er,^admit3 that the words in 
;^e third person caji sig nify the 
author” if he belongs, .to^.a sch^l of 
writers on the subiect; and for this 


Kautilyah' 

signifies. 


reason, he states that Patanjali 
never records his opinion in the 


Mahdhhdaya by saying Hti Patahjalih; while it 
is the practice of the Acaryas (schools) to state 
their own opinion as if it is another s. The nice 
distinction, that has been drawn by Prof. Winter- 
nitz between the authors belonging to schools 
' and those not belonging to them has no_au^" 
rity in Jts sup port. If the practice be true m 
. the case of the former, there is no ground why 
it should be denied in respect of the latter. 


Prof. Winternitz gives us to understand that a 
statement in the Mahdbhasya in the third person 
by Patanjali referring to his own opinion would 
have satisfied him, but it should be noted that 
Patanjali himself belongs to the Panini school 
of grammarians as Baudhayana and others 
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belonged to their respective schools on the paHi- 
cular subjects. I may point out in this connexion 
that the practice of referring to the author him- 
, self by the use of his own name is very wide- 
ispread in India and »> found to have been conti* 
\nued even in the mediseval period by writers of 
;both Bengali and Hindi works, e.g.y Cha^dldasa, 

' Vidyapati, Tulasidasa, Kasirama, etc. 

Prof. Winterni^ joints out as significant 
the””^ 0 nce of several treatises about Kaufilya. 
The Puranas do njot, mention Kautilya as an 
author, the l^fciliahhasya and the 
are silent about him and neither Megasthenes 
nor any other Greek or Roman author knows 
anything about him.? There may be raany^ causes\ 
for their silence,_and I do not think it safe from" 
the standpoint of evidence-sifting to put upon it 
any interpretation of our own. The silence of the 
(Greek ambassador about Kautilya need not be &. 
matter for surprise so long as we have to remain 
sati.sfied with only fragments of the Indika, 

Prof. Winternitz remarks that the asrree- 


meats between Megasthenes* account of India, 
and the description of same as found in the 
Kau^iliya Artha^astra are of such a nature that 
they hold good in regard to the condition of India 
at all times. On the other hand, their differences 
according to him relate to the most essential 
details. Before I examine the instances that 
have been cited by Prof. Winternitz on the 
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strength of Dr. Otto Stein's work entitled 
'^Megasthenes and Kautilya** to prove his pro- 
position, I should like to mention that in dealino' 
with this subject, we should bear in mind the 
following points :— 

1. As Megasthenes’ Indika has come to our 
hand in only a number of fragments, we would 
be mistaken in drawing such inferences as could 
only have been drawn if the whole work had 
been before us. Prof. Winternitz is for this 
reason in error when he thinks it a matter for 
surprise (p. 19) that Megasthenes does not men¬ 
tion Kautilya. 

2. As admitted by Prof. Winternitz himself 
(p. 22), “the descriptions of Megasthenes may 
in some cases be inaccurate or coloured for ten- 
dencious purposes.” Profs, Macdonell and Keith 
treating of the king’s position in regard to land 
in ancient India speak of the Greek notices on 
the subjects as those “in which unhappily it 
would be dangerous to put much trust, since they 
were collected by observers who were probably 
little used to accurate investigations (of such mat¬ 
ters), and whose statements were based on inade¬ 
quate information” {Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 214). 

3. It is well-known that the authors, 
through whose quotations from the Indika, the 
fragments of same have been compiled, do not at 
times hesitate to alter the quoted passages to 
suit their liking. 
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4. Dr. Schwanbeck writes that thouorji 

O 

Megasthenes wrote portions of his account from 
personal observations, he had to depend in the 
rest upon hearsay and report. 

In giving instances of differences between 
Megasthenes and Kaufilya on the most essential 
details, he has included the silence of Kautiiya 
about milestones on the roads as one such ins¬ 
tance; but properly speaking, this is no difference 
at all, because when a passage in Kaufilya 
is in conflict with one in Megasthenes regarding 
a most essential detail, it is then only that we 
are justified in saying that such a difference has 
taken place. In a case like the present, Megas¬ 
thenes should be taken to supplement the account 
in the Arthasastra. 

I shall now deal with the other instances 
seriatim :— 

1. According to Prof. Winternitz, Megas¬ 
thenes mentions that water for irrigation was 
^refully distributed to private people, while 
Kautiiya knows nothing of such a distribution 
of water, but mentions private water-works. But 
Kautiiya expressly refers to the presence of 
canals which make the regions where they exist 
mdependent of the rain-fall in regard to the 

Re. Irriga- f {-^rthaiastra, ii, 24 
tion. ^ulyavapa7iam ca kalatah). The 

agriculturists had certainly to make 
cir own arrangements for the raising of water 
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from the canals. The udahahhaga (water-rate) 
varied according to the ways in which the water 
was raised. 

2. What Megasthenes states in Fragment 
xxvi is that ‘*such cities as are situated on the 
banks of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of 
wood instead of brick, being meant to last only 
for a time, so destructive are the heavy rains 
which pour down, and the rivers also when they 
overflow their banks and innudate the plains,— 
while those cities which stand on commanding 
situations and lofty eminences are built of brick 

and mud.” The reason assigned by 

Re. VVooden Megasthenes for having the city 
structures. ® o •/ 

built of wood is the destructive fury 
of the inundation of the river or of the rainfall. 
The chance of a wooden city catching fire was as 
great then as it was at any other time. The 
only means of avoiding fire was by using brick 
or stone or some other material not inflammable. 
That such materials were used within the city 
for the purposes of construction is amply proved 
by the excavations at Pataliputra. If the use 
of wood for the construction of the city be taken 
as an evidence of belonging to the 4th cent, b.c., 
the use of atone has the same claim to becoming 
a similar criterion; hence to distinguish that 
Megasthenes speaks of the use of wood and Kau- 
tilya of stone, and thereby Megasthenes is older 
than Kaufilya is evidently wide of the mark. 
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Moreover, the passage upon which Prof. Winter- 
nitz has based his argument is obscure {Artha- 
sa^ira^ p, 52). According to Dr. R. Shama- 
sastry’s translation, the passage speaks of roads 
of chariots and not at all of ramparts. If this 
translation be correct, then Kautilya’s reasons 
for suggesting stone instead of wood in the con¬ 
struction of roads for chariots was to avoid fire 
caused by friction. That Kaufilya is not a strict 
opponent of wood will be apparent from his sug¬ 
gestion of the use of timber in the construction of 
hhumigi’ha {Arthasdstra, p. 58) and other struc¬ 
tures. Further, even if we suppose that the pas¬ 
sage in the Arthasdstra speaks of ramparts, and 
Kautilya recommends the use of stone in the 


construction of ramparts, this recommendation 
by itself cannot make him later than Megasthe- 
nes, because the use of stone ramparts for cities 
dates as far back as the 6th century b.c., if not 
earlier. Says Prof. Rhys Davids, “we have an 


extant example of stone walls surrounding a hill- 
fortress before the 6th century b.c. at Giribbaja 
(the capital of Magadha before Pataliputra).” 

3. Prof. Winternitz points out that Megas- 
thenes states that a private person was °not 
allowed to keep either a horse or an elephant, as 
these animals were the special property of the 
king, and that Kautilya is silent about it; and 
because m the later work Mrcchakatika. Vasan- 

tasena owns elephants, Kaufilya^s silence has 

30 
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been taken by Prof. Winternitz as indicative of 

the later age of the composition of 
the Arthaiastra. But it should be 
remembered that even in the Vedic 
period individuals were allowed to 
possess horses; for otherwise, the 
Veda (x. G2,8) would not have 
contained a danastuti in wliich Manu is praised 


Re. Prohibi¬ 
tion as to 
possession 
of horses, 
etc., by pri¬ 
vate indivi¬ 
duals. 


for making a gift of one hundred horses, and 
the Satapatha Brahmana (v. 5,4,35) would 
not have laid down that a draught-mare may be 
the sacrificial fee. Apart from these pieces of 
Vedic evidence, Megasthenes himself records the 
case of an owner of a white elephant, from whom 
the king of the Indians tried to wrest it but failed 


until the owner was killed (Frag, liii). Again, 
in Frag. Ivi, he refers to a half-wild Indian 
community ‘employing these animals in plough¬ 
ing and for riding on, and regarding them as 
forming the main part of their stock in cattle. 
Arrian states ‘that the animals used by the 
common sorb (of Indians) for riding on are 
camels and horses and asses, while the wealthy 
used elephants’ [Arrian’s Indiha (McCrindle’s 
translation) ch. xvii]. The Arthai^tra also 
has a passage speaking of mares belonging to the 
citizens and the country people (ii, 30 *pauraja- 
napadandmai'thena vt*^d hadcd)dsvayojydh). 

4. Prof. Winternitz points out that accord¬ 
ing to Megasthenes, women follow the king when 
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he is going oufe to hunt, that armed women 
accompany him on war-chariots, horses, or ele¬ 
phants, both in his hunting expeditions and into 
battle, and he adds that anybody approaching 
the women is killed ; but Kautilya knows only 

of men who accompany the kinar 

Re. Female v • i. r 1 i.* mi ? 

guards. when going out for hunting. That 

there were armed women to guard 

the king’s person is evident from the AHhamstra 

i, 21 strlganair dhanvihhik 'parUjx'hyeta \ it 

is also found that women accompanied the king 

on chariots and other conveyances with umbrella, 

pitcher, or fan in hand 17) and his route 

at the time of hunting expedition, etc., or 

march to battle was guarded on both sides by 

armed men and persons belonging to *do4ax>ar(ja: 

The expression used by the author is ^danavar- 

gxkMhx^tliitani^ which may refer as well to 

women-guards belonging to daka\ 3 arcja. In these 

circumstances, I do not think there is such a 

difference between Megasthenes and the author 

ofthe^raa^«s^mas to warrant the inference 

that one is chronologically posterior to the 
other. 


5 I do not understand why Prof. Winternitz 
has attached so much importance to Megasthenes’ 
emark that there was no slavery in India. Mr. 

100) that m reality mild praedial and domestic 
slavery seems to have been an institution in most 
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parts of India from very remote times," and that 

Strabo on the authority of Onesikri- 
tos shows that “other authors do not 
seem to be justified in ascertaining 
that slavery was unknown everywhere in India.** 
Dr. Fick on the authority of the Vinaya Pitaha 
and the Jdtakas show, that slavery was not un¬ 
known in India. Megasthenes substantially agrees 
with Kautilya because the latter says that no 
Aryan could be slave {na tvevdryasya ddsabhavak 
—Arthasdatray iii, 13) except in times of extreme 
difficulty, while the Mlecchas could be slaves. 

6 . The duties of the four castes according 
to Kautilya are found at pp. 7, 8 of the Artka- 
6dstra. There the duties of the Vaisyas are 
enumerated as study, performance of sacrifices, 
charities, agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade. 

If the duties peculiar to a caste are 
not performed by the people be- 
lono^ins to it, then according to 

O O ’ 

Kautilya, the society is ruined by 
confusion of castes sankaTa- 

ducchidyctcC). And hence the king 
to keep each caste attached to its 


Re. Indian 
agricultur¬ 
ists' part 
in war and 
harm, if any, 
done to their 
lands in war. 


is advised 


own duties. It was, therefore, normal for the 
Ksattriyas to take to the military profession, 
and abnormal for the people of the other castes 
to adopt it. It was only by way of exception 
that they could take it up. This hardening of 
caste duties had already come into being in the 
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Vedic period. In Vedic literature, ‘the Briihraa- 
nas and Ksattriyas appear as practically confined 
to their own professions of sacrifice, and military 
or administrative functions’ {Vedic IndeXy ii, 
260). The Vaisya was really an agriculturist. 
Pastoral pursuits and agriculture must have 
been their normal occupations (Ib., ii, 333, 334). 

Kautilya does not speak well of Brahmana 
soldiers, and approves Vaisyas and Sudras as 
composing an army provided they be very strong 
physically {Arthasastra, ix, 2). Hence, Megas- 
thenes is in substantial agreement with Kautilya 
in his remark that the agriculturists never 
took part in war or in other public services. 
That their accounts do not tally in every detail 
is, in ray opinion, duo to inaccuracy in the des¬ 
cription left by the Greek ambassador who in 
spite of his long stay could not realise fully the 
spirit and details of the beliefs and institutions 
of the Hindus. That the land of the Indian 
agriculturists was never devastated in war is 
also an inaccuracy of the sorb pointed out by Dr. 
Schwanbeck (McCrindle’s Introduction, p. 27) 
such as Vipasa pouring its waters into the 
Iravatl, enumeration of the seven castes, mis- 
taken account of the Indian gods, etc.; for it is 
impossible that a war should take place on a 

tract of land without any harm to the agricul- 

unsts of the locality, or that they would not 
suffer at all by the evils that come in its train. 
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7. A comparison of the accounts of adminis¬ 
tration as given by Megasthenes 
and Kautilya shows that the ques¬ 
tion of their agreement or difference 
turns on the following points, 
viz. :— 


Comparison 
of accounts 
of adminis¬ 
tration given 
by Megas¬ 
thenes and 


Kautilya. 

I. Whether or not the substantive duties 
performed by the officers were identical or al¬ 


most identical. 

II. Whether or not the particular officers 
with their respective duties in the one account 


agree with the officers with their respective 
duties in the other account. 

Me, I. The duties mentioned by Megasthe¬ 
nes (Frag, xxxiv) are almost identical with those 


in the Kautillya. If we put to- 
Comparison gether the substantive duties one 

tive^dut^X after another as given in Megas¬ 
thenes without mention of the 
officers by whom they were performed, we get 
a sketch which might well be missed as one 
drawn from the Kautillya. The parallel passa¬ 
ges so far as they are available from the Artha- 
idstra are noted within parantheses by the side 
of the passages taken from Megasthenes 
(A). Outside the city —• 

Superintending the rivers {cf, Artha. ii, 
6—reference to nadtpdla for looking 
after the rivers; ii, 28—reference to 
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rules for fordiug and crossing rivers ; 
reference also to rules enforced at 
port-towns {j^anya-paitana-caritram ); 

Measurement of land {cf. Artlia. ii, 35— re. 
cadastral survey ; see my Studies^ pp. 
112, 113) ; 

Inspection of the sluices of the main canals 
for passage of water into the branches 
(cf. Studiesy pp. 11 fF.; also my remarks 
supra) \ 

Control over huntsmen (cf, Artha. ii, 34— 
control of vivltadhyak^a over the luh- 
dhakas with their hounds) ; 

Collection of taxes (cf, Artha. ii, 6 re. 
collection of many kinds of taxes) ; 

Superintendence of the wood-cutters, car¬ 
penters, black-smiths, and the miners 
(cf. Artha. ii, 37 re. wood-cutters; 
iv, 1 re. artisans generally ; ii, 12 re, 
miners and workers in metals ; see 
also Studiesy pp. 5-11). 

(B). Inside the city ^— 

(1) Looking after the industrial arts ; 

(2) Supervision of manufactured articles and 
their sale by public notice keeping separate the 
old and the new articles. (1) and (2) for the 

supervision, <f. Artha. ii, 15; 17; 23* 24 - 12 


I The order of the items has been changed 
tor convenience. 


a little 
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See iv, 2 for prevention of sale of inferior arti¬ 
cles as superior with the mention of punishment 
for the offence. That the enhancement of price 
due ter bidding was resorted to is found in the 
Artha. ii, 6— krayo^sangharse VTddhiriiyayalC)\ 

(3) Supervision of trade and commerce, 
weights and measures, timely sale of products by 
public notice, and collection of double tax for deal¬ 
ing in more than one commodity. (C/*. Artha, ii, 
16 re, panyadhyaksa ii, 19 re. Pautavadhyaksa-^ 
iv, 2 re. regulation of prices; as there were 
separate impositions on different articles, more 
than one tax had to be paid for dealing in more 
than one article. There is no reason why double 
tax should exempt one who deals in, say, ten 
commodities, from paying tax on all the ten 
articles. There is nothing in the Kauiillya to 
support this view, and I think Megasthenes’ 
statement is inaccurate); 

(4) Collection of the tenths of prices. (Gf, 
Artha. ii, 22); 

(5) Taking care of foreigners. {C/. Artha. 
ii, 36—ref. to provision for giving lodgings to 
travellers. Megasthenes* statement that their 
modes of life were watched may well be inferred 
from the system of espionage described in the 
ArthaSastra. Two other details abput them ad¬ 
ded by Megasthenes, viz.t escorting them when 
leaving the country, and sending their property 
to their relatives in the event of their death are 
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not found in Kautilya. But there are in the 
Kautillya other details about the treatment of 
foreigners, regarding which Megasthenes is 
silent, e.g.i the foreigners could not ordinarily 
be sued, and foreign commerce was encouraged. 
This shows that they used to get good treat¬ 
ment) ; 

(6) Recording particulars about births and 
deaths (c/. Artha. ii, 36) ; 

(C). Charge of matters of general interest^ 
e,g. 

(1) Repair of buildings, (c/, Artha, i, 4— 
the sovereign as the administrator of damlaniti 
has to look to yogalc^ema of material interests, 
including preservation of properties. Lahdhapa- 
mrak^anl included in danclanlti also points to the 
preservation of properties. Repair of buildings 
for their preservation falls, therefore, within the 
limits of the duties of Government. There is a 
reference to repair of durga in Bk. ii, 4 (p. 57) ; 

(2) Regulation of prices {cf Artha. iv, 2); 

(3) Care of markets {cf Artha. ii, 16- 11 
19: iv, 2); 

(4) Care of harbours (cf mention of Pa«awa- 
dhyak^a and Panyapattanacuritra in ii, 28); and 

(5) Care of Temples (cf mention of Devata- 
dhyak^a in ii, 6) ; 

P). As regards the military department, 
the duties are enumerated as follows 

(1) Those of the Admiral of the Fleet (cf. 
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Artha. ii, 28 —Navadhyaksa. Prof. Winter- 
nitz takes exception to the identification of the 
Navadhyaksa with the Admiral of the Fleet of 
Megasthenes on the ground that Navadhyaksa 
had to do entirely with fiscal and commercial 
matters and had no concern with the military. 
I should like to point out that just in the pre- 
vious fragment (xxxiii), the Admiral of the 
Fleet is described by Megasthenes as ‘letting out 
ships on hire for the transport both of passen¬ 
gers and merchandise.* This shows that his 
supposition is baseless and the Admiral of the 
Fleet had to perform both civil and military 
duties. This is also supported by the contents 
of the chapter on Navadhyaksa (ii, 28) in the 
Artha6astra» There we find the regulation that 
the pirate-ships should be destroyed and that the 
ships of an enemy's country illegally crossing its 
limits as also vessels violating the harbour rules 
should be similarly treated. The taking of this 
step would not have been possible, if Navadhya¬ 
ksa had not under him vessels equipped with 
armed men to carry out the regulation); 

(2) Those of the Superintendent of the 
bullock-trains for transport (Artha. ii, 29— 
Go*dhyaksa). The department under Go'dhya- 
ksa mentioned in the Artha^astra was utilized 
equally for civil and military purposes just as the 
departments under Afivadhyaksa (ii, 30), Hastya- 
dbyaksa (ii, 31) and NSvadhyakga (ii, 28) were 
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meant to serve both the puposes. The Go’dhya- 
ksa had to take charge not only of bulls and 
cows but also of buffaloes, asses, camels, mules, 
sheep, goats and dogs. The Artha§ast7*a meu- 
tions that an army utilizing in a large measure 
the services of camels, mules, and asses should 


be marched to fight in a region with scanty rain¬ 
fall and mire. That there were special arrange¬ 
ments for the transport of provisions, etc,, at 
the time of war is apparent from several passa¬ 
ges. e.g.y vivadhasarap7'asara, i.e., transport 
of supplies (xii, 4), the guarding of the roads 
for such transport (xiii, 4) use of carts loaded 


with fuel, grass, grains, etc. (xiii, 4), use of 
vvc^'a (x, 3) including bulls for transport of 
goods, vra;a meaning gomesamajavikarri hharo- 
stramosva^vatardsca {uy Q). [cf. also first para¬ 
graph of X, 2.] There were also other uses of 
bulls, and trains of bulls (goyTtlhani) for the 
purposes of war, viz.y the harnessing of bulla 
as well as horses to chariots in the battle-field 
hy a king having a small number of horses 
{Artha. X, 4; also x. 3; x, 6; xii, 4). In the des¬ 
cription of the department under Go’dhyaksa (ii, 
29 , we find mention of draught oxen, oxen for 
pulling carts drawn by pairs, and bulls provided 
with nose-strings and equalling horses in speed 

orlotT^/ evidences, it 

tZn t 

en from the department under Qo'dhyak^a. 
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(3) Taking charge of the foot-soldiers {of* 
Ariha. ii, 33— Pattyadhyahsa) ; 

(4) Taking charge of the horses (cf Artha* 
ii, 30— A^vadhyak^a) ; 

(5) Taking charge of the war-chariots {cf* 
Ariha* ii, 33— Piatliadhyaksa ); 

(6) Taking charge of the elephants {cf 
Artha. ii, 31, 32— Mastyadhyaksa). 

Megasthenes remarks, “ There are royal sta¬ 
bles for horses and elephants, and a royal maga¬ 
zine for the arms, because the soldier has to re¬ 
turn his arms to the magazine, and the horses and 
elephants to the stables.” In the Arthaiastvat 
we find mention of an ayudhaga/i'a under a Super¬ 
intendent. It was to this magazine that soldiers 
had to return their arms after drill every morn¬ 
ing. They could not move about with weapons 

without passport {Artha. v, 3).^ 

Pe. II. The question of allocation of duties 


Comparison 
of allocations 
of duties. 


to particular officers presents an in¬ 
superable difficulty because Megas¬ 
thenes’ statements are extremely 


vague. He says that officers divided into six 
bodies of five each looked after the affairs of 


the city® and the same number of bodies of five 


1 I am thankful to Mr. Narayanchandra Banerjee, 
M.A., for kindly drawing my attention to one or two para¬ 
llels between the ArthaSastra and Megasthenes' account. 

2 Vid€ the six divisions of duties under (B). 
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each looked after the military affairs.' A body 
of five officers had charge of the industrial arts, 
and another similar body of the manufacture of 
articles. To draw a boundary line between these 
two fields of work is impossible in the absence 
of indications of it from Megasthenes himself. 
Moreover, his statement is not also clear whether 


the five officers composing a body could also 
be members of any other of the six bodies men¬ 


tioned by him for the performance of the civil 
duties within the city. In these circumstances, 
it is not possible to come to a definite conclusion 


whether the full complement of thirty officers 
composed the six bodies, or whether a lesser 


number was required for the pupose. One other 
obscure point in connection with these bodies is 
whether one or more superior officers with assis¬ 
tants composed a bod}^ or whether all of them 
stood on the same footing transacting business 
by taking charge of particular departments and 
deciding controversial questions by votes, or by 
referring to a higher authority or to the king. 
Had there been a definite number of officers, an 
attempt could have been made to tally them 
with those mentioned in the Kautiliya, for the 
latter mentions also quite a number of officers 
with their allocated duties. In this connection, 
we should not lose sight of the work of the 


I D (i) to D (6). 
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oflBcials belonging to the Mantri-'pari&ad^ a group 
that was connected with the state-council but was 
entirely different from it. Kautilya states (i, 15) 
that the number of ministers composing the 
Mantri-parisad is to be commensurate with the 
strength of the state to retain their services and 
provide work enough for them all. These minis¬ 
ters looked after their respective charges, their 
duties being mostly of an executive nature. 
The king consulted the councillors as a matter of 
course, calling the members of the Mantri- 
parsad as well, only in regard to urgent works. 
(For further particulars, see my Aspects qf 
Ancient Indian Polity^ pp. 35, 36.) They could 
easily have been associated with the heads of the 
various departments for the proper performance 
of their respective duties. 

It is evident from the Arthaeastra that each 
department of Government was put under several 
heads who were transferred from one department 
to another from time to time (ii, 9— bahumukh- 
yamanityam cadhikaranarri stlidpayet) ; in a 
different connection (ii, 4) Blautilya states that 
the departments of elephants, horses, chariots 
and infantry will be placed under several heads 
at a time, as by this arrangement they remain 
under fear of one another and free from liability 
to intrigues by enemies. 

We now find the degree of correspondence 
between the two accounts in regard to the 
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points touched by Megasthenes. It may be 
objected that the correspondence is due to the 

Degree of duties mentioned in 

correspon- them were usually performed by 

‘ the Government officials in ancient 

India or in every civilized country in those days. 
The answer to this objection is that there are 
in the accounts certain features or collocations 
of features by which the accounts can be sino^led 
out as having a common basis, and this basis, 
by being the object of observation of Megas- 
thones. belongs to the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya, Kaufilya’s account by virtue of these 
common features is also equally old. In the 
whole history of India, I want to be shown an¬ 
other period, an account of which would agree 
so far as to be identical or almost identical with 
the sketch drawn above. There should be in 
that account, so far as the civil administration 
is concerned, a provision for the land-survey, 
compilation of vital statistics, irrigation throuo-h 
canals provided with sluices, superintendence 
over several classes of artisans together with a 
very great attention to trade and commerce 
development of various industries includin^r’ 
™mmg, regulation of prices of commodities° 
check on the correctness of weights and measures, 
and a sympathetic treatment of foreigners. To 
hese should be added the special features of the 
u^ihtary department. How is it that the divi- 
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sions of work in this department should be six, 
viz., one for each of the cattirangahala, one for 
naval defence, and one for transport; and that 
these six should tally exactly with what we find 
in the Artka^astra. Moreover, there is another 
feature common to the two accounts, viz.t that 
the soldiers had to return the horses and ele¬ 
phants to the stables instead of keeping them 
under their personal care and had also to return 
their arms to the magazine. Various other 
ways of dividing the military duties may be 
suggested, e,g., the horses and elephants could 
have been kept under the same officer, or the 
chariots and elephants under a common officer, 
and so forth. But we find instead the divisions 
as sketched above by Megasthenes, and they hap¬ 
pen to be identical with the description found in 
the Arthasastra. Is it likely that the agreement 
between the two accounts on so many points 
should be a case of mere accident, or should be 
entirely due to the fact that each contains but 
the features of Indian administration common to 
it in all periods of ancient Indian history ? I 
should point out that the coincidences noticed 
here are but a portion of a larger range of agree¬ 
ments bearing on the administration, the personal 
habits of the king, etc. (vide my Studies on the 
points), a few of which have already been touched 
in this paper. When these also are taken into 
account, the whole picture assumes an appearance 
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that can never be missed as the panoramic view 
of any period of Indian history other than what 
Kautilya and Megasthenes profess to speak of. 

Prof. Winternitz on the strength of Dr. Otto 
Stein’s statement points out (p. 20) that there is 


Difference as 
as to mining 
and metal¬ 
lurgy how far 
real. 


a difference between Megasthenes* 
account and the Arthasa^tra in re¬ 
gard to metals, mining, and metal¬ 
lurgy. In fact the difference is but 


in appearance and not in reality, and 
is due to the fact that in the former we get but 
a broad outline lacking details which are found 


in the latter. The details may seem to mark 


an advance in technical knowledge in comparison 
with that behind the mere outline, but actually 
it is not 60 . Had Megasthenes backed up his 
generalisations by an accou7it of the processes 
involved in the manufacture “of articles of use 


and ornaments, as well as the implements and 
accoutrements of war, and in the exploitation 
of the underground numerous veins of all sorts 
of metals, gold, silver, copper, and iron in no 
small quantity, and even tin and other metals,” 
It would have looked similar to the chapters on 
the subjects in the Arthaeastra. Prof, Winter- 
nitz looks upon (p. 20) the references in the 
Arthas^tra to the use of mercury as a strong 
p^of of the later origin of the work. Says he : 

Kautilya mentions artificial gold made from 

other metals by chemical process in which mer- 

oZ 
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oury is used.’’ So far as I see, Kautilya does 
not speak of the transmutation of the inferior 
metals into gold in the Arthasastra, He details 
a process, involving the use of mercury, for 
giving a particular colour to gold. Hence, this 
portion of his argument hinging on alchemy 
involving the use of mercury has no force until 
he points out the passage in the Arthasa^tTa 
referring to same. I do not understand why in 
this connection he states that “Even P. C. Ray 
in his excellent history of Indian Chemistry, who 
believes that alchemy is indigenous in India, 
cannot trace it back any further than the earliest 
Tantrik text in the 5th or the 6th century a.d.'* 
I should however mention that he does trace it 
back to the 2ad century A.D. He says, “It is 
thus clear that all the testimonies concur in ascer* 
taining Nagarjuna not only as the originator of 
the Madhyamika philosophy but also as an adept 
in magic, conjuration, and alchemy, and that 
even so early as the 2nd century A. D. The 
exact time during which he flourished is a matter 
of controversy. He is generally regarded as a 
contemporary of Kaniska. One cannot go far 
wrong in assigning circa 150 a, d., as the date 
of his succeeding to the patriarchate**^ In 
another connection, he writes “the progress of 

« 

i History of Hindu Chemistry^ Vol. II, pp. xx, 

xxi. 
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magic, witchcraft and alchemy can be traced 
from the Athai'va Veda onwards to the later 
Tantras according to the laws of evolution with¬ 
out any breach of continuity,”^ Prof. Winter- 
nitz further remarks that “in medical works, 
mercury is mentioned only once in Caraka’s 
treatise, once in the Bower MS. (4th cent. A.n.) 
and twice in the Susruta. It is entirely un¬ 
known in earlier literature.” This is adduced by 
him as one of the reasons why the Artha§dstra 
should be looked upon as a composition of about 
that time. Three points should however be 
considered before we take this conclusion as 
final : 

(f) There is nothing to show that the medi¬ 
cal use of mercury could not be earlier. The 
line that has been drawn at the 4th century a, d. 
should always be regarded as a provisional one 
and not as the boundary line beyond which the 
knowledge of the use of mercury cannot date 
back. In my opinion, the right course to adopt 
in the midst of pieces of evidence like the above 
would be to keep an open mind for the reception 
of earlier evidences, should they be available. 
The criterion of age in this respect being incom¬ 
plete, it would be better not to draw from it 
a result which it cannot yield. 

(if) Garaka was the official physician of 

I History of Hindu Chemistry, pp. Ixxxv, Ixxxvi. 
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Kaniska and should therefore be placed in the 
2nd century a.d. It is also known that the extant 
Carakasarrihita is a redaction by Drdhabala of 
the original Carakasatphiid which was again a 
redaction of the original work of Agniveaa, the 
disciple of Atreya Punarvasu. Hence, there is 
no reason why the medical use of mercury should 
not be traced back to at least the 2nd century 
A. D., instead of the 4th century a.d. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the use of mercury 
in the preparation of medicines and its use in met¬ 
allurgy cannot be said to have come into vogue 
at about the same time. The metallurcrical use of 

O 

mercury is likely to be earlier. So far as the 
A.Ttha^dstra is concerned^ the date of the medi¬ 
cal use of mercury can have no bearing on the 
date of its composition, so long as it is not shown 
that Kautilya refers to the use of mercury in 
the preparation of medicines. What Kautilya 
mentions, so far as I see, is only the metallurgi¬ 
cal use of mercury and not its medical use. 

(in) In view of the fact that the criterion by 
which to judge the age of the Artha^dsira on the 
strength of its references to the the use of mer¬ 
cury is incomplete, and considering also the fact 
that it is not impossible for the use of mercury be¬ 
ing earlier, depending as it does upon the chance 
discoveries of metallurgical treatises named 
and quoted from in the mediaeval works on 
metallurgy and rasdyana {e,g.t the Lohctidstra 
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of Patafijali), it will be proper to fix the date of 
the Arthaaastra by other internal and external 
evidences and fix the time of the use of mercury 
as mentioned in the work by its age so deter¬ 
mined. 

From the nature of the contents of the 
Artka^^tra, Prof. Winternitz infers it as pro¬ 
bable that there were special treatises on the 
various subjects dealt with in the work, viz., 
agriculture, mining, mineralogy, chemistry, 
architecture, military matters, etc., and as it 

was impossible that one roan should 

tencV^of^'a specialist in all these 

rich litera- branches of knowledge, he must 

nical°” ^arts utilized these special treatises, 

indication of Moreover, Prof. Winternitz thinks 

that the utilization of these treati' 
ArthaSastra. ses by Kaufilya in his work is 

more probable than Prof. Jacobi’s 
suggestion that the minister used the technical 
knowledge possessed by the officials of the vari¬ 
ous departments of Government. The reasons 
relied on by him for inclining to his own view 
as more probable lie in (1) the opening passage of 
the Arthamtra, namely, 'prthivya lahhe palane 
ca yavantyarthaSastrani piirvacdryaih prastha- 
pitdni prdyasastdni samliftyaihami damartha 
6dstra/qi hriam. The word *Sa 7 rikrtya: in the 
sentence has been translated by Prof. Winter¬ 
nitz into 'extracting and summarizing.’ On the 
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basis of this interpretation rests his conclusion 
that special treatises were incorporated in the 
^rthaiastra ; (2) the fact that sometimes the 
same subject has been treated by Kautilya in 
different chapters. In regard to the first reason 
I want to point out, that the aforesaid rendering 
of the word ^SamJiTtya! strains too much its 
meaning. It means nothing more than collec* 
ting (for use). ^ In regard to the second reason, 
I fail to understand why the treatment of the 
same subject in different chapters would signify 
the incorporation of special treatises in the 
Arthasdstra. The same subject may be treated 
in different connexions in different chapters with¬ 
out any implication at all of the existence of 
special treatises on the subjects. Even granting 
for argument’s sake that special treatises were 
used in the Kautillya Arthasdstra, does this 
admission preclude the probability of Prof. 
Jacobi’s suggestion being true at the same time ? 
While composing the treatise, Kautilya may 
have utilized as well the advice of Government 
experts under him in regard to the special fields 
of art or science. It was not also impossible in 
those days, when the special fields of learning or 
art were not so wide as they are at present, for 

I C/> the use of this root with the prefix in the title 
of ch. 2 , book V, of the {Arthasastra, vis.^ KogSbhisa- 
rnharanam). 
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men of special capacity to have acquaintance 
with several of them simultaneously. Hence, 
it need not be a matter for surprise if Kaufilya 
be taken to have written about at least some 
of the special branches of art treated in the 
jirtha^dstra from his own knowledge of them, 
supplemented when needed by export advice. 
Prof. Winternitz, on the strength of his inter¬ 
pretation of the word sanihftya in the passage 
quoted already, and the repetition of the same 
subject in different chapters, draws the inference 
that at the time of the composition of the Jlrtha~ 
msira there existed a rich literature on econo¬ 
mics and all kinds of technical arts. There even 
existed works on the diseases of trees gulma- 
vrhayuTveda). According to him, it is not 
very probable that such a highly developed 
technical literature existed in or before the 4th 
century b.c. Hence, the Kau^illya Arthasdstra 
must be later. As I have just now pointed out, 
the aforesaid two grounds for such an inference 
are not at all sound. Moreover, the evidences 
before us may warrant the inference that the 
technical knowledge indicated by them was of 
an advanced character considering the early 
period of its development, but they do not 
support the inference, either affirmative or ne^a- 
ive, regarding the existence of a rich literature 
on economics and all kinds of technical arts. The 
conclusion may be very tempting but the evi- 
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dences before ns do nob enable us to speak with 
certainty whether the treatises on the subjects 
just mentioned were two, ten, or more, or none at 
all, because a great part of the technical know¬ 
ledge might have been in a floating state simply 
handed down from the experts to their pupils, 
not being garnered in any treatise at all. Except 
the subject of dandanUi (polity), the materials 
on the technical subjects found in the Artha^ 
sastrat if taken separately, would not be suflB- 
cient to cover even twenty pages in print. 
Take, for instance, mining or metallurgy, upon 
which Kautilya has written at some length. 
The treatment of these subjects covers much 
less than twenty pages and does not mention 
any special treatises. I do not deny that the 
advance made at the early period in the know¬ 
ledge of the technical subjects was satisfactory. 
What I contend for is that the evidences in the 
Kau^iliya do nob support the inference drawn 
by Prof. Winternitz that they indicate the 
existence of a rich literature on the technical 
arts, proving thereby the later origin of the 
ArtkcUastra. When the evidences do not warrant 
any inference either way, we ought to be silent 
instead of expressing a view which has no sound 
grounds to support it. 

Prof. Winternitz propounds the theory that 
the ArthadSstra was originally taught in the 
schools of Dharma^tra among the ' duties of 
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the king,’ 

Re. Prof. 
Winternitz’s 
theorj’ that 
ArthaSas- 
tras had 
their origin 
in the 
schools of 
the Dharma- 
Sastras. 


but at some time, it branched off 
from the Dharmasastra and was 
taught in separate schools of Artha- 
s^tra, the reason being that the 
same teachers appear in the 
hharata and elsewhere as authors 
of both Dharma^tras and Artha- 
&istras. The branching off of the 
Arthasastra from the Dharmas'astra 


has been taken as indicatincj the later orio^in 

O O 

of the Arthasastra, for the Dharmas^tras pre¬ 
suppose a period of Dharmasutras written in the 
sutra style. But Prof. Winternitz ignores that 
the Kautillya Arthasastra itself refers to the 


existence of vartia (economics) and danda-iiiti 
(polity) as separate branches of learning which 
developed very likely in separate schools, and 
the Artha^tra and the Dharmas'astra utilized 
the results of the study of these two branches of 
learning in those schools. There are evidences in 
the Kautillya Arthasastra showing that treatises 
on polity made use of the sutra-style. This to¬ 
gether with the existence of separate works on 
polity in the sutra-style, e.y., the Canakya-sutra 
and Brhaspati-sutra make it very probable that 
there was a sUtra-period in the development 
of treatises on polity just as there was a 
shtra-penod in the development of the law- 
codes like Manu. It is not therefore likely 

at all that Arthasastras should branch off 
33 
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from the Dharraasastras. It was in the trea¬ 
tises on dandanlti and vartta that full treat¬ 
ments could be made of the subjects of polity 
and economics. The Dharraasastras devote only 
a very small space to the treatment of those 
subjects, because a full treatment of the two 
subjects was not the province of a code of law. 
It would therefore be proper to hold the view 
that the Arthasastras and the Dharraasastras 
developed on parallel lines, and just as the 
Dharraasastras had a sGtra-period, so also the 
branches of learning, varttd and dcmdanitit uti¬ 
lized by the Arthasastras, passed through a 
similar sGtra-period and could well have been 
contemporaneous with the works of the corres¬ 
ponding stages of development of the Dharma- 
s^tras. 

Prof. Winternitz observes that the term 


Re. the state¬ 
ment that 
Artha§as- 
tras had 
nothing to 
do with re¬ 
ligious mat¬ 
ters. 


Arthasastra shows that it has noth¬ 
ing to do with religious matters. 

O w 

Here he ignores the close connec¬ 
tion that daiidanlii (polity) forming 
a part and parcel of the Arthasas* 
tra has with the ideal of the state, 
which consists in this that the state 


under the direction of the sovereign should lead 
the people under its protection to the final goal 
of human existence, viz.^ fulfilment of dharma, 
and emancipation, furnishing at the same time 
the means therefor. Space does not permit 
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me to deal at length with the ways in which the 
religious beliefs and ceremonies inter-penetrated 
the whole system of ancient Hindu polity, and 
for the matter of that, the Arthasastra of which 
it forms the subject-matter. Prof. Winternitz 
himself has dwelt on (pp. 24, 25) the ‘brahma^i- 
cal religiosity' of Kautilya as also the ‘brahmani- 
cal veneer’ of the social and political system, of 
which Kautilya speaks. The evidences on which 
he relies have been culled from no other treatise 
than the Artliasastra. Moreover, as I have 
already mentioned, inspite of the unscrupulous 
means recommended against those persons or 
subjects who were found to be seditious or 
inimical to the sovereign, or against the unjust 
and hostile states, there was a wide field for the 
operation of the moral and humane principles 
both in internal and external politics. I do not 
therefore see how Prof. Winternitz’s observation 
quoted above can be correct (see in this connec¬ 
tion ch, ix of my * Aspects*). 

It is further stated by him that because the 


Whether 
the Bud¬ 
dhists hated 
to have any¬ 
thing to do 
with the 
ArthaS5stra. 

s^tra. 1 


Arthasastra teaches the methods 
of achieving material success with¬ 
out caring to see whether or not 
they agree with religion and morali¬ 
ty, the Buddhists would never have 
anything to do with the Artha- 
may mention that there were in India 


many Buddhist kings and emperors who had 
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to successfully deal with all political matters 
including questions oi diplomacy and inter-state 
policy. It is yet to be seen that kingdoms and 
empires can be conducted without the necessity 
of applying ways and means, which are not 
questionable, judged by the standard of private 
morality. That the Buddhist kings and heads 
of clans could carry on their administration, and 
dealings with other states, in such a strictly 
moral way, is more than what any scholar 
can prove. In fact, Buddha prohibits only the 
Buddhist bhikkhus and not the Buddhist laymen 
to participate in talks about kings, their military 
expeditions, etc. On the other hand, as regards 
Buddhist laymen (see Dlgha Nihayci)^ it is 
very probable that they used to participate 
in political matters quite as much as the Hindus 
used to do, with certain restrictions as to the 
destruction of animal life in peaceful times, 
etc., which the Buddhist social code prescribed. 
The mention of ‘Arthavidya’ in the list of arts 
and sciences in the JjalitavistaTa makes it proba¬ 
ble that it corresponded to the Arthasastra of the 
Hindus. The Jainas with their strict moral 
and social code, more rigid in some directions 
. than that of the Buddhists, did not hesitate to 
write on polity, €,g.t Hemachandra*s ^Thdn-niti 
and Somadeva Suri’s NltivaJcyamTta. Within the 
small space devoted by Hemachandra to politics 
proper in his work, in which he pays greater 
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attention to civil and criminal law, he recom¬ 
mends the use of satna, dana, hheda, datida quite 
in the same way as a Hindu writer on polity 
would have done. He enjoins that war should 
be carried on boldly, and in this recommendation 
the Jaina scruple regarding the destruction of 
life caused in wars does not debar him from 
writing it. Again in Somadeva Suri’a work 
we find it laid down as among the duties of a 
dTUa to take to upajapa {cf. Artka,), send tlkwa* 
2 )urti 8 a (a class of spies) [cf, ATtha.^t and have 
resort to several such means for achieving 
success. He also mentions upajapa and the 
sending of tlhanapuru^a as among the means 
of wresting a citadel during wars. The reason 
why these acts were not regarded as conflicting 
with the hostile people or states were looked 
upon as constituting a field where, to a certain 
extent, these acts were considered quite appro¬ 
priate. If again, Kamandaki be a Buddhist, as 
some scholars think, then it would negative the 
proposition that the Buddhists had nothing to 
do with the Arthasastra which includes da/tidcmiti 
as part of its subject-matter. 

I do not understand why Prof. Wintemite 
limits the meaning of kama, the third member 
of the tiHvarga to merely the fulfilment of sexual 
desire by following the dictates of love (p. 1). 
The word ‘Kama’ had a much wider signification 
even in the Vedic period. For instance, in the 
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Veda^ vii, 62, 3; 97, 4; viii 21, 6, we 
find the uses of the word in con- 


Re, the ren¬ 
dering of 
the third 
member of 
the trivarga. 


nexion with prayers for the ful¬ 
filment of either desires generally, 
or those for wealth, strength, etc.; 
also in the Taittirlya Samhita, ii, 


2, 3, 1 which says, *He who does not attain his 
desires (karaa) should offer a cake on eight pot¬ 
sherds to Agni as desire 1’ In the Satapatha- 
Brahma/tioLi v, 5, 1, 12 we find a passage in con¬ 
nexion with the offering of oblations in a sacrifice 
enjoining that they may be offered by one who is 
annadyakama i.e,, desirous of having food, etc. 
Even in Vatsyayana's Kamas0>ra (ii, 11), kama 
has been taken to include the pleasures of all the 
five senses in addition to the meaning in which 
Prof. Winternitz takes it: SrotratvakcaJcmr 

jihvaghrdizdnarp'atmasmnyuhtena 7nanasadhis(hi~ 

tanarn sve^u svesu visaye^vdnukTdyataJi pm'avti' 


iih hamah. 

A feature of the paper that has struck me as 
requiring special comment is how Prof. Winter 
nitz has been hyper-critical in dealing with the 

evidences or arguments pointing to 
Conclusion. early composition of the Artha- 

fiSstra as it states itself to be, while his critical 
sense relaxes its rigidity in the ready reception 
of evidences that may appear as favouring his 
idea of the later composition of the treatise. As 
instances of the former, I may mention the nice 
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distinction drawn by him between schools and 
individuals in connexion with his treatment of 
‘Iti Kautilyah’ (p. 16), his arguments based on 
the very name of Kaufilya (Crookedness), the 
readiness with which he attaches importance to 
some of the statements of Dr. Otto Stein without 
assaying their real worth, regarding slavery 
in India, milestones on roads, possession of horses 
and elephants by private individuals, lands of 
agriculturists remaining unharmed in war, etc. 
As illustrations of the latter, I should point out 
how from the strained meaning of sarrihrtya in 
the passage already cited, he concludes the 
existence of a rich literature on economics and 
technical arts betokening the later origin of the 

_ o o 

Kautiliya Artha^stra; how he tries to explain 
away (p. 23) the early existence of Dharraa- 
s'astra and Arthasastra by remarking that they 
were nothing but mere didactic poetry in which 
Dharma and Artha were taught, though they 
are expressly mentioned as part of the curri¬ 
culum of study meant for the education of the 
prince ; how he does not hesitate to include the 
philosophical systems of Vedanta and Piirva- 
mlmSmsa in Trayi in spite of the fact that Trayi 
has been expressly defined by Kaufilya as 
meaning only the three Vedas,—Sama, Rk, 
Yajur excluding from the category the Atharva 
and Itihasa Vedas (c/. Satapatha Brahmana, IV, 
6, 7 , 1; vi, 3, 1, 13; Taiit, Br., 1 , 2, 1, 26) ; 
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how the mere way of arguing by purvapaksa and 
uttarapaksa is thought sufiScient to warrant the 
supposition of Kautilya*s acquaintance with the 
Purvamimamsa system of philosophy; how he 
concludes that Lokayata contained in itself the 
Kyaya and Vaisesika systems of philosophy in 
their early stages on no other ground than that 
this sort of origin of the systems is not an im¬ 
possibility and that Kautilya’s ignorance of the 
systems of philosophy except Sankhya, Yoga, 
and Lokayata is difficult to believe. I do not 
realize why he does not here resort to the same 
mode of reasoning as he has done in regard 
to silence on certain points in the Indika of 
Megasthenes viz.^ that the systems of philosophy 
not mentioned by Kautilya did not come into 
being as such at the time of composition of the 
Arthaka^ira (4th century b.c.). There are 
Western scholars who in fact are of opinion that 
the four systems of philosophy not named in 
the Arthasastra came into existence at varying 
dates after the 4th century b.c., e.g.^ Prof. 
Jacobi placing the composition of the Vedanta 
and Mimaipsa Sutras after 200 a.d. (J. A. O, (S'., 
xxxi, 1 ff.) and Prof. Garbe placing the com¬ 
position of the Nyaya SUtras in X60 b.c. and 
the Vai^e§ika Sutras after 200 a.d. But Prof. 
Wintemitz is so much obsessed with the idea 
of the composition of the Artha^astra about the 
the 3rd century a.d. that be must try to re- 
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concile the silence of the treatise about the 
names of the four systems with its composition 
in the 3rd century a.d. by supposinor that the 
author of the work must have had knowledge of 
the said systems. 1 do not understand bow 
Lokayata could give rise to Nyaya anti Vaisesika 
because there are points of radical difference 
between the former and the latter two, e.g. (1) 
‘Lokayata allows only perception as the means 
of knowledge and rejects inference’ while in 
Nyaya and Vaisesika ‘inference is the only reli¬ 
able means of attaining philosophical knowledge 
overshadowing the other three sources of know¬ 
ledge’ of which perception is one; (2) according 
to Lokayata, the soul is only the physical body 
plus the attribute of intelligence, while Nyaya 
and Vaisesika believe in the existence of infinite 
and eternal souls (see E. B. E. under Lokayata, 
Nyaya, and Vaisesika). 

The object of this paper is but to review 
the arguments set forth by Prof. Winternitz to 
make good his contention that the Arthaaastra 
was composed in the 3rd century a.d. Hence 
I have not had occasion here to deal with many 
evidences not touched by Prof. Winternitz 
favouring the view that the Arthaiastra was 
composed by Kautilya in the 4th century 
B.c. Many of these evidences are to be found 
in the preface to the English translation of the 

Arthaimtra and in the preface to my Stvdies. 

34 
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These evidences relate to the social customs, 
political practices, religious observances, archaic 
style and vocabulary, names of deities, corres¬ 
pondence with Asokan edicts, etc., as also the 
mark of a strong personality traceable in many 
portions of the treatise. We expected a balan¬ 
ced treatment of the evidences from Prof. 
Winternitz, but the one placed before us leaves 
much to be desired. 



Notes on the 

Commerce and Industries of Bengal 


It has been justly remarked by Sir 'W. 
Before the Hunter that “from the earliest days, 
Christian India has been a trading country. 

The industrial genius of her inhabi¬ 
tants, even more than her natural wealth and 
her extensive sea-board, distinguished her from 
other Asiatic lands. In contrast with the Arabian 
peninsula on the west, with the Malaya pen¬ 
insula on the east, or with the equally fertile 
empire of China, India has always maintained 
an active intercourse with Europe.”' It will 
be seen from the following account that Bengal 
is entitled to a goodly share of the tribute 
of praise thus offered to India as a whole. The 
evidences collected here are of a diverse charac¬ 
ter, some testifying to its manufactured products, 
some to its raw materials in which trade could 
be carried on, and others, direct or indirect, 
to its internal or external commerce. 

We learn from the Mahdbharata that of 
the articles brought as tribute to Yudhisfhira 
on the occasion of his performance of the Hajasuya 
sacrifice, Bengal contributed “elephants with 

I Hunter’s Indian Empire, 3rd ed., p, 958. 
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large tusks and rick caparisons^, “Large 
elephants and horses, and much gold and 
curiously-wrought seats and litters, and beds 
made of ivory and inlaid with gold and jewels ; 
also suits of armour, weapons of various kinds, 
war-chariots hunor with ti<;er skins and decorated 

O 9 

with gold, different sorts of arrows and housings 
for elephants”® were presented by the princes 
of the “eastern tribes” which, according to Prof. 
H. H. Wilson, might include the people of 
Beno^al®. In the list of valuables in the Artha- 

9 

lustra of Kaufilya, the famous minister of 
Chandragupta Maurya, we find mention of these 
fabrics ofVauga (Bengal) and Paui^d.ra (part of 
South Behar and Bengal)* :—The white and 
glossy Dukula (very fine cloth made of the inner 
bark DukTda plant*) of Bengal, and the black 
and gem-like glossy Duklda of Paundra with five 

1 [.R.A.S., vol. 7, p. 144,—H. H. Wilson, *Note 5 
on the Sabka~Parva of the Mahabhafata. See Mbh., 
Sabh^Parva, ch. 52, 61 ks. 18-21. 

2 Corresponding to Mbh.y loc. cit., Slks. 32-35. 

3 /.R.A.S., loc. cit.y pp. 143, 144 i <^f* f-' Mitra*s 

Indo-Aryans, vol. I, p. 172; C. V. Vaidya uses the 
passage in his Epic India, p. 238 (ch. xi on trade and 
industries). 

4 Monier Williams* Sanskrit-English Dictionaryt 
under Paundra. 

5 See Monier Williams, op. cit., for the above 
meanings of DukvJa &c. 
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kinds of each of them; Ksauma (linen) and Pat/'o- 
rria (cloth made of the kinds of fibres mentioned 
below in fin. 3 ) of Paundra with their varieties ^ ; 
Kauaeya (silk) of the same place, and Kdrpa- 
sika (cotton fabrics) of Bengal classed among the 
best that India could produce. Reference is 
made to Chmahhumija-Chhiapaftas (a sort of 
Chinese cloth made in China for Indian consump¬ 
tion)'* hinting most probably at the Sino-Indian 
trade in silk fabrics alluded to by the Pamd- 
ynna*. I may mention that though China was 
famous from very early times for its silk, the silk¬ 
worm appears to be “as much an indigenous 
native of India as of China like several other 
products, and among them, that most vital one 
—rice."* The Kdrpdsika (cotton fabric) mention- 

1 The fibres for making PatrornZx are extracted 
from Naga (Afesua Roxdur^/n'/ &.C.), Likuchn {Artocarpus 
Lacucha\ Bakula {Mimusops Eleugi), and Vata {Ficus 
fndtca), which give rise to these colours respectively 
in the fabrics, viz., yellow, wheat, white, and fresh 
butter. 

2 Arthatfostra ^ Kofiaprai’csya-ratna^parlk^a, pp. 8o, 

8r. 

3 Ramayana, Kiskindhya kanda, ch. 40, 6lk. 23. Cf. 
Kilidasas * 8 akuntala\ i, 29 and 'Kumarasatnbhava, 
vii, 3 - 

4 Ragozin's Vedic India, p. 42. Cf. f.A.SP., vol. 

vi,—T. W. Heifer, On the Indigenous Silk-Worms of 
ludia, p. 4a 
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ed above is also an indigenous manufacture of 
this country, “India being, according to our 
knowledge, its accredited birth-place. In one 
of the hymns of the Rg- Veda^ said to have 
been written fifteen centuries before our Christian 
era, reference is made to cotton in the loom, 
at which early date, therefore, it must have 
acquired some considerable footing.”^ To return 
from this digression : the Artha^asitra^ mentions 
OaitdiliCLm rupyarri, i. e, silver from Gauda the 
central part of Bengal as one of the varieties 
of the metal then prevalent. The use of the 
precious metals provided important industries 
in the times of Chandragupta Maurya* and 
earlier,^ and from this it is reasonable to infer 
that the silver mines of Gauda might have 
supplied a field for the investment of Bengal 
labour and capital. 

To these should be added the consideration 
that “there is every possibility,*' as Mr. Monahan® 

1 JJi.A.S., vol. 17(1860),—J. A. Mann, On the 
Cotton Trade of India, p. 347. P. T. S. Iyengar's Life 
in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras, p. 27, 

2 *Artha 8 astra,* Ahsasaiayum Suvarnadhyaksa, p. 

86 . 

3 & 4 See my Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, vol. 
I, pp. 5-11, and P. T. S. Iyengar, op, cit., pp. 28, 29. 
In the former Megasthenes has been quoted. 

5 Bengal Past and Present ("Early History of 
Bengal'' by Mr. F, J. Monahan, L C. S.) 19*^# PP* 53 # 54 * 
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says, “that from au early date in the Maurya 
period, the administration^ laws, and the 

general state of civilisation of the greater part 

of Bengal were the same as those portrayed by 
Megasthenes in his description of Chaudra- 
gupta*s empire” and corroborated by Kautilya. 
The significance of this statement lies iu the 
application of the more or less same economic 
conditions as those depicted in Megasthenes 
and specially iu Kautilya to the greater part 
of Bengal regarding, for instance, the state- 
supervision of the agriculturists, cattle-rearers, 
manufacturers, artisans, traders, money-lenders, 
functional castes, and others upon whom de¬ 
pended the economic welfare of the country, the 
state-regulation of the market, the amount of 
private enterprise at work and the encourage¬ 
ment it received from the state, the guilds, the 
concessions to foreign merchandise for fostering 
foreign commerce, the hold of customs upon the 
people’s economic activities and so forth. There 
are two other considerations which have a bear¬ 
ing upon the economic situation of Bengal: 
The first, which is practically certain, and must 
have contributed to the importance, wealth and 
civilisation of Bengal under the Maurya empire 
and its close connection with the capital of the 
empire, is that the river Ganges, which flows 
through Bengal before reaching the sea, must 
have been one of the principal channels of the 
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sea-borne commerce of the empire'*^ and the 
second that trade routes® running east and west 
through the Maurya empire facilitated the com¬ 
mercial intercourse between Bengal and the 
imperial capital or other parts of the empire. 

It is stated by Macpherson® that Egyptian 

vessels sailed to Patala (in Sindh) 
1st century ^ ^ traders went as far as the 

A.D. 

Ganges in 14 a.d. most probably 
by the Royal Higwhay that extended across 
the country from the Indus to the Ganges. 

Our information regarding Bengal in the 
latter half of the first century A. d. is compara¬ 
tively detailed, supplied as it is by the Feriplxis. 
From the market towns Tyndis (probably Pon- 


I Mr. F. J. Monahan in Bengal Past and Present^ 
1916, p. 55 (with some changes for adaptation to the 
present context). 

3 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity^ vol. i, pp. 69, 
70 (on the authority of Kau^ilya). 

3 D. Maepherson's Annals of Commerce (1805)# vol. 

P* ^39* This passage forming part of a similie in the 

Milinda-PaTiha (S.B.E.) Pt. II, p. 269, is interesting 
owing to its reference to sea-voyage to Bengal: *' As 

ship-owner who has become wealthy by constantly 
levying freight in some seaport town will be able to 
traverse the high seas and go to Vaoga, or Takkola, 
or China, or Sovira, or Surat, or Alexandria, or the 
Koromandel coast, or Further India, or any other place 
,where ships do congregate,’ ** 
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uani), Nelcynda (Kottayam in Travancore) &c., 
were exported large quantifies of silk cloth and 
Gangetic spikenard (Nardostachys Jatamansx 
valued for its aroraa).^ According to Mr. W. 
H. Schoff, the former was the exclusive manu¬ 
facture of China,^ but as we have seen above.* 
it was as much a production of Bengal, 
though of course the latter might have differed 
from the former in quality. The Gangetic spike¬ 
nard was brought from the Himalayas to the 
market-town of the same name as that of the 
river Ganges and situated on its bank, i.e., Gange 
(Saptagrama).^ Muslins of the hnest sort called 
Gangetic, pearls, and raalabothram (Bengali 
Tejyat^ were also carried to the town and ex¬ 
ported thence.* The Muslins, in Mr. SchofTs 
opinion, were the productions of the Dacca 
district and most delicate of all the fabrics of 
India, so much so that their test lay in drawing 
them through a finger-ring. For this fineness, 

1 The Periplus of the Erythresan Sea, SchofTs 
cd., p. 45 text. 

2 Ibid., p. 222 (notes). 

3 Vide supra, the evidence of the Arthaisastra. 

4 Schoff, op. cit., p. 47 (text). It is identified with 
Tamralipti in his notes, p. 255, but Saptagriima (modern 
Satgaon) gives a more probable identification (Mr. N. 

L. Dey in 1910, pp. 6 \$, History of the 

District of Hughli). 

5 Schoff, op, cit,, p. 47 (text). 

35 
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the Romans called them Ventvi^ textilis or 
Nehula. ^ 

The Gangetic pearls were of an inferior 
quality, “being small, often irregular, and usually 
reddish.^” Gold mines are said to have existed 
in a place near the aforesaid market-town,® 
]\Ir. Schoff infers that the place was probably 
none other than the Chota Nagpur plateau.^ 
Gold was also brought from Assam and Nor¬ 
thern Burma through Tipperah (in Bengal).® 
Pliny speaks of the metal and precious 

stones of Bengal: “As touching 

1 st and 2nd i-^yers that afford precious stones, 
centuries. ^ 

Acesines and Ganges are the chief, 
and, of all lands, India is the principal.®” Dia¬ 
monds were produced, according to Ptolemy’s 
testimony, in a ‘locality situated on the Ganges’ 
considered by Prof. V. Ball to have been pro¬ 
bably Chota Nagpur.’ 


1 Schoff, op. cit.f notes, pp. 256ff., containing many 
other details regarding muslins. 

2 According to Dr. Taylor’s Remarks on the Sequel 
to the Periplus in J.A.S.B., Jan. 1847, pp. 23, 24 as 
quoted in Schoff, op. at., text, p. 256. 

3 Schoff, op. cit.y notes, p. 48. 

4 Ibid., notes, p. 258. 

5 Ibid., notes, p. 259. 

6 Pliny's Natural History (translated by Philemon 
Holland, London, 1601), vol. ii, p. 632. 

7 Indian Antiquary, vol. 13 (1884), p, 236. 
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Of the commercial towos of note in Bengal 
in those days, we get the names of Gange^ and 
TamaUtes.=* These were great emporia ot trade 
and centres for export and import of merchan¬ 
dise to and from other places in India as well 
as foreign countries. There were necessarily 
several trade-routes both by land and water for 
their inter-communication.® In the language 
of Pliny “when ye are over Ganges, the first 
region upon the coast that you set foot into 

is that of the Gangaridse.Some 

apply themselves to tillage and husbandry: 
others set their minds upon martial feats ; one 
sort of them practise merchant’s trade trans¬ 
porting their own commodities into other coun¬ 
tries and bringing in foreign merchandise into 

O O w 

their own.” * 

There is no substantial notice,® so far as 1 


5th century. 


see, of the commerce or industries 
of Bengal in the third and the 


fourth centuries a. d. Prom the Jatakas^ we 


I & 2 //id. Ant., xiii, pp 364, 365, and Pcriplus, 

3 E.g. Schoff, op. at., notes, p. 272; Ind. Ant., vol. 
13, p. 364; R. L. Mitra’.s Jndo-Aryans, vol. i, p. 292. 

4 Pliny^s Natural History j vol. 1, p. 126 (translated 
by Philemon Holland). Cl. W. Vincent’s Com/ntrce 
of the Ancients, vol. 1 1, p. 460. 

5 Only Tamralipti, for insance, is mentioned in 
the DipavoTnsa (iii, 33). 

6 Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, pp. 200, 201. 
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have vague references to caravans going east or 
west, of which probably a larger portion went 
in the latter direction. Traffic in the east was 
largely effected by water down the Ganges to 
Campa (Bhagalpur) and perhaps further. It is 
suggested by the Makajanaka Jdtaha (vi, 32-35, 
FausboU's ed.) that the Ganges was navigable 
from Campa up to the sea. ^ Tamralipti con¬ 
tinued to be a sea-port.^ 

It was at Tamralipti that the famous Chinese 

traveller Hiuen Tsang found won- 
7t century. articles of value, and gems 

in abundance, from which he inferred its people 
in general to have been very rich.® Samatata 
was regularly cultivated and was rich in crops, 
flowers, and fruits.^ 

The Arab merchant Sulaiman, who made 

1 /, R. A. S., 1901, pp. 870, 871, Mr. Rhys Davids, 
Notes on Early Economic Conditions in Northern India. 
It also contains a list of specimens of manufacture men¬ 
tioned in the fdtakas. 

2 J. Legge's Fa-Hien p. lOO. Varahamihira in 
his B’ hat-Samkitd (6th C. A.D.) spsaks of diamonds 
of Bengal found on the banks of the Vena and in 
Paundra, the former being very pure and the latter 
grey [/. R. A. S., vol. vii, N. S., 1875, pp. 125, 126]. 

3 Beal's Buddhist Records, etc., vol. II, p. 201. I' 
Tsing came here in 673 A.D. Takakusii’s ed. of I- 
Tsing’s Record etc., pp. xvii xxxiii, xxxiv. 

4 Beal, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 199. 
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several voyages to India in the middle of the 

9th century A. D., speaks ot a 
gth century, Ruhmi (a locality of 

Dacca according to Sir H. M. Elliot) where 
“a stuff was made not to be found elsewhere , 
so fine and delicate that a dress made of it may 
be passed through a signet-ring. It is made of 
cotton, and, we have seen a piece of it. They 
have gold and silver in the country, aloes, and 
the stuff called Samara, of which madabas are 

made."' 

Ibn Khurdadba, an Arab Geographer of 
the beginning of the 10 th century 

lothcentury. ^ ^ ^ mentions Bahmi (Ruhmi) 

as the place producing cotton cloths and aloe 
wood.^ 

Chao JU'Kua, a Chinese traveller, who col¬ 
lected his notes about India in 1211 
13 th century. ^ records that the country of 

Pingkalo (Bengala) “produced superior double- 
edged sword-blades, cotton and other cloths.*’* 
Bengal about this time underwent a change 
of sovereignty, its Hindu rulers having submit¬ 
ted to the Muhammadans. The Muslim religion, 

1 Elliot's History of India (cd. by Prof. J. Dowson), 
vol. i. p. 5 and Appendix, p. 361. 

2 Elliot, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 13, 14. 

3 J.RA. S., 1896, p. 495, Chao-Ju^KucCs Ethnogra¬ 
phy 8 ec., by F. Hirth, Ph. D. 

BBPFB ATA.P OOUJtOF, T,I" v TT 

-. 
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according to Robertson, contributed greatly 
towards the increase of commercial intercourse 
by land with Mecca where an annual fair was 
held and hosts of pilgrims from distant lands 
flocked to the place in obedience to the Prophet’s 
injunction. The manufactures of India formed 
a capital article in the transactions, and caravans 
returned thence loaded with the muslins and 
chintzes of Bengal together with various other 
Indian commodities to disseminate them through 
every part of Asia and Africa.^ 

Marco Polo informs us that the people of 
Bengal “grew cotton in which they drove a 
great trade, and also spices such as spikenard, 
galingale, ginger, sugar, and many other sorts.’’* 
Ibn Eatuta refers to Bengal as an extensive 

, and plentiful country and says that 

14 th century. , 1 u 

he had never seen a place where 

provisions were so cheap.® By the “Blue 

River,” he adds, one would travel to Bengal 

and Laknauti. Upon it were gardens, mills, 

and villages which it refreshed like the Nile of 

Egypt.* 

1 W. Robertson’s Historical Disquisition on Ancient 
India, sec. iii, para. 53. 

2 Yule's Marco Polo, vol. ii, p. 115. 

3 Lee’s Travels of Ibn Batuta^ p. 194. Ibn Batuta 
was at Muhammad Tughlalds court in 1334-42 A. D, 

4 Lee’s op, cit., p. 197. 
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A goodly piece of information regarding the 
kingdom of Pang-kola (Bengala) is 
15th century, by the Chinese compiler 

Mahuan in his account written at the commence¬ 
ment of the 15 th century. lie speaks of it as 
[an extensive country with abundance of pro¬ 
ducts and a numerous population professing tho 
Muhammadan religion. There were the rich- 
built ships for carrying on commerce with 
foreign nations. Many were engaged in trade, 
a good many in agriculture, while others in arts 
and crafts. The country yielded two crops of rice 
a year, and a peculiar kind of the same staple 
with long, wiry, and red grains, wheat, sesa- 
inum, all kinds of pulse, millet, ginger, mustard, 
onions, hemp, quash, brinjals, vegetables of 
several sorts in abundance, many kinds of fruits 
such as plantain, mango, pomegranate, and jack- 
fruit. Sugarcane, granulated sugar, white sugar 
and various candied and preserved fruits are 
also available. Three or four kinds of wines were 
manufactured, the cocoanut, rice, tarry, and 
kadjang. Guests were offered betelnut instead 
of tea. The streets were well provided with 
shops. There were manufactured 5 or 6 kinds 
of fine cotton fabrics (muslins), one of which 
called Pi-chih was of soft texture, 3 feet wide 
and 56 or 57 feet long. A closely woven, strong, 
ginger-yellow fabric called Man-che-ti, about 
4 feet wide and 50 feet long was also produced. 
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Another fabric called Sha-na-kieh was 6 feet 
broad and 20 feet long, while Hin-pei-tung- 
ta-li was 3 feet by 60 feet, with gauze-like 
appearance, and meshes of its texture open 
and regular. It was much used for turbans. 
Sha-ta-urh 2 feet 5 or 6 inches by 40 feet or 
more resembled the Chinese San-so, while Mo- 
hei-mo-leh, 4 feet by 20 feet or more, had 
a facing on both sides 4 to 5 tenths (presumbly 
of an inch) thick (wide ?). 

The silkworms and mulberry tree were found 
there. Silk handkerchiefs and caps, embroidered 
with gold painted ware, basins, cups, steel gnns, 
knives, and scissors were all to be bad in the 
place. White paper smooth and glossy like a 
deer’s skin was manufactured from the bark 
of a tree. The king fitted out ships and 
sent them to foreign countries to trade. Pearls 
and precious stones were sent as presents to 
China.]i 

The reputation of Ormuz as a great sea-port 
dates back to the 1st century of the Christian 
era, and that it had commercial connections with 
many distant lands liko Bengal is a matter of 
inference. Abdur-Razzak expressly mentions 
that merchants of seven climates made their 
way to the port, and those of Bengal among 

I J. R, A, S.t (1895), Mahuan*s Account of the 
Kingdom 0/ Bengal hy George Phillips, pp. 529-533. 
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other countries arrived here with their rare and 
precious articles. ^ 

The account left by Varthema who visited 

Bengal in the 1 st decade of this 
i6thcentur>. j-gp^esents [it as abounding 

in grain, flesh of every kind, sugar, ginger, and 
cotton more than any country in the world. 
Kichest merchants assembled here and fifty ships 
were laden every year with cotton and silk stufts 
(Bairam, Namone^ Lizati^ Ciant€i% Doazar and 
Sinahaff) which were taken to all parts of 
India as also to Turkey, Syria, Persia, Arabia 
Felix, and Ethiopia. The traveller came across 
jewel-dealers of diverse nationalities and Christian 
(Nestorian) merchants who had brought silken 
stufts, aloe-wood, benzoin, and musk for sale from 
Sarnau.]'* Mecca imported a very large quantity 
of cotton and silken stuffs from Bengal and many 
Muhammadan merchants were ensaged in com- 

O O 

merce between Bengal and Calicut.® 

“ The manufactures of Dacca,” on the autho¬ 
rity of Vertomannus, “were exported to Turkey, 

1 R.H. Major’s India in the 15th Century [Hakluyt 
Society (henceforth abbreviated into “Hak. Soc.") 1867 
p. 6; also Elliot, £>/. cit.^xv^ p. 96 . Commercial inter¬ 
course between Bengal and Ormuz is also noted by 
Barbosa (Hak. Soc. publication), 1866, p. 42]. 

2 Travels of Ludovico di Varthema {Hak. Sue.), 

1863, p. 212. 

3 p. 151. 

36 
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Syria, Arabia, Ethiopia, aud Persia, and fifty 
ships laden with cloth of Bombasin and silk 
were despatched annually to the aforesaid coun¬ 
tries/’i 

Barbosa who visited Bengal about a decade 
after Varthema gives us a description of the com¬ 
mercial activities of Bengal that corroborate his 
predecessor in several points. [Many Arabs, 
Persians, Abyssinians, and Indians, says he, came 
here for trade. These merchants were owners 
of large ships with which they traded to Coro¬ 
mandel, Malabar, Cambay, Pegu, Tenasseriin, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, Malacca, &c. Bengal was rich 
in cotton, sugarcane plantations, ginger, and long 
pepper, and manufactured many kinds of textiles 
extremely delicate, coloured for home consump¬ 
tion, and white for export. The stuffs were 
called saravetis excellent for women’s head dress, 
and used by Arabs and Persians for caps. Many 
ship-loads of white sugar of very good quality 
were exported, packed up in raw-hide bags. 
Good preserves of various kinds of roots and 
fruits growing in the country attracted the 
notice of the traveller as they had done that of 
the Chinese visitors in the 14 th century as re¬ 
corded in Mahuan.]® 

f Vertomannus (1503) as quoted in Taylor’s Topo¬ 
graphy and Statistics 0/ Dacca^ p. 188. 

2 Barbosa (Mak. Soc.), pp. I 79 . *8o. 
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Abul Fazl furnishes us with information 
about Bengal under the Emperor Akbar from 
which [the Sarkar of Ghoraghat appears to have 
produced silk and a kind of sackcloth, Sarkar 
Barbakabad a fine cloth called Gaiigajal (Ganges 
Water), and Sarkar Sonargaon a species of very 
fine muslin in great quantity. The mats were 
often made so fine that they resembled woven 
silk. There were iron mines in Sarkar Bazoha, 
a diamond mine at Harpah in Sarkar Madaran 
producing chiefly very small stones. Emeralds, 
pearls, cornelians, and agates were imported, 
as also diamonds. 

The historian speaks of the fertility of the 
soil of Bengal which could produce three crops 
of rice of various kinds a year without any injury 
to itself. Long pepper grew in Mahmudabad. 
Salt was brought from long distances. 

In Sarkar Satgaon, there were two ports 
Satgaon and Hughly,' one mile apart. The latter 
began to eclipse the former in commercial im¬ 
portance in the latter half of the 16th century 
owing to the silting up of the Saraswati that had 
maintained her high position from the Pauranic 
age. Chittagong was now an excellent port and 
the resort of Christian and other merchants.]* 

1 Founded by the Portuguese in 1537. 

2 (JarretPs transl.), pp. 121-123, and 
125 fn. 2. 
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Abul Fazl adds that in every part of Akbar'a 
empire, ships were numerous, but in Bengal^ 
Kashmere and Sindh, they were the pivot of 
all commerce.^ 

The excellence of the rich cloths and manu¬ 
factures of Malda and Bengal received a deser¬ 
ved recogition by Sher Shah who singled them 
out for presentation to Shaikh Khalil when the 
latter came to him on an embassy from Huma- 
yun.3 

The voyager Linschoten gives us a glimpse 
of Bencfal commerce and industries of the 8th 

O 

decade of the century in his account which 
notices the production of much fine cotton linen 
exported to all the eastern countries and Por¬ 
tugal, a kind of excellently wrought yellow 
yarn from which coverlets, pavilions, pillows, 
carpets, mantles &c., were made, and sugar in 
plenty. He refers also to the export of civet, 
rice in ships to foreign countries, and the brisk 
traffic between Chaul and Bengal.® 

[Fitch, one of the first three merchants to 
visit Bengal in the eighties of this century came 
to Satgaon from Agra accompanied by 180 
boats laden with salt, opium, asafetida, lead, 

1 Ain-i‘Akbar^ (Blochmann), p. 279. 

2 Elliot, iv, p. 371 {Jarikh-i-Hher Shafn). 

3 The Voyage of Linschoten to the E, Indies (Hak, 
Soc., 1885) vol. i, pp. 94-96. 
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carpets and diverse other articles. Sonargaou 
produced the best and finest cotton cloth and 
Bengal supplied rice to all India. Ceylon, Pegu. 
Halacca, Sumatra and many other places.].^ He 
mentions some other commercial places of Ben¬ 
gal viz., Tanda, Bacla, Sripur, Saudvipa. The 
cityofGauda was perhaps the most important 
commercial centre of Bengal at this time.^ One 
Shaikh Bhik, a cloth merchant of this place, is 
said to have sailed to Russia with three ships 
laden with silk cloths, of which two were 
wrecked near the Persian Gulf.^ 

[Commerce between Bengal and Cochin, as 
Lancaster tells us, supplied the latter with 
various kinds of fine woven goods for re-export 
to Portugal. Achen (in Sumatra) had also com¬ 
mercial connections with Bengal.].* This Ben- 
gal-Achen commerce is also mentioned by the 
navigator John Davis ( 1599 ).^ 


1 Purchas His Pilgrims (ed. 1905), vol. 10, pp. 175, 
I 84, 185. 

2 Dr. Mookerji’s Indian Shipping, pp. 219, 220, 
221. 

3 Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, vol, vii, p, 
95 as quoted in the Indian Shipping^ p. 221. 

4 Lanscaster’s Voyage to the E. Indies (Hak. Soc. 
*877). pp. 15. 16, 82. Lancaster was in India in the 
nineties of the sixteenth century. 

5 Purchas His Pilgrimst p. 322. 
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This century is an important one in the com¬ 
mercial history of Bengal inasmuch as it saw 
the opening of its first regular commercial re¬ 
lations with the Portuguese. 

Since 1518 Chittagong was annually visited 
by a Portuguese ship for purchase of merchan¬ 
dise for Portugal but Hughli was their first and 
Chittagong was their second settlement. ^ [Dur¬ 
ing Akbar’s reign, the Portuguese merchants 
used to come here from various parts of India 
for selling the goods they brought and for buy¬ 
ing those found in the province. Their wares 
were taken mostly from the Malaccas, Sumatra, 
Borneo &c., with the exception of cowries from 
the Maldives, conchshells from Tuticorin and 
Tinnevelly, pepper from Malabar, and cinna¬ 
mon from Ceylon. Of the aforesaid imports, 
the principal were worked China silks such as 
brocade, brocatelles, cloth, velvets, damasks, 
satins, taffetas, taffissirias, escommillas (muslins) 
in every variety of colour excepting black. The 
Portuguese were also carriers of many articles 
from China, viz., porcelain, all kinds of gilded 
furniture such as bedsteads, tables, chests, 
writing desks, boxes, curios, and pearls, and 
jewels of great value made in the European 

I Cal. Review (No. 143, 1881, vol. 72), p. Ii 3 * 
Notes on the Early Commerce in Bengal by Peary Chand 
Mitra. 
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style but with greater skill and cheapness. 
They imported likewise white and red sandal¬ 
wood in great quantities from the kingdoms of 
Solor (?) and Timor (?), cloves, nutmegs, and 


mace from the Malaccas and Banda, and cam¬ 
phor from Borneo. All these articles, specially 
the more valuable, were taken by saodiigars 
(Bengal merchants) to the Imperial Court at 
Agra.Ji 

A search of the early Bengali literature can 
yield names of raw and manufac- 

BengaThtera- ])roducts that formed articles 

ture (loth of Bengal commerce, and give an 

^ idea of the trading voyages made by 

the merchants. The ^Tiiiya-Pnrana ( 10 th to 11th 
c.) has reference to the cultivation of cotton for 
the manufacture of cotton cloths^ while the Song 
of Mauika Candra (11th to 12th c.) speaks of 
the sale of chalk and hemp-stalks as a profitable 
concern.^ There are references also to jute 
l>acha(la (i.e., kheia, a kind of cloth),^ Sntalpm 


1 Manrique in Bengal (trans). by Rev. L. Cardon, 
S. J., and annotated and edited by Rev. H. Hosten, 
S. J.) in Bengal Past and Present^ 19*6, pp. 2S6 

287. 

2 Typical Selections from Old Bengali Literature 
by Rai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen, pt. 1, p. 112. 

3 Ibid.^ pt. i, p. 28. 

4 Ibid.y p. 29. 
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(a fine sort of mat),^ Indra-blanket,® jute sa^i 
(jute cloth for use by ladies)^ &c. The Manasa- 
mangala* (I2th c.) by Kana. (one-eyed) Hari 
Datta speaks of Cand Saodagar’s gains of com¬ 
merce as ainountinj; to fourteen boatfuls of 
precious stones. This may bo a poetic hyperbole 
but yet testifies to the high place that commerce 
occupied in the estimation of the people as a 
source of profit. The Padma Purdna (or 
Manasd Maiigala) by Vijaya Gupta written in 
the last decade of the 15th century gives a 
graphic description of Cand Saodagar’s commer¬ 
cial voyage to Ceylon [with his fourteen boats 
full of various articles interesting for the present 
purpose. They included precious stones, cotton 
and jute cloths, and various roots, fruits, drugs, 
grains, and livestock. The bartering of these 
articles in Ceylon fetched him conchshells, preci¬ 
ous stones, gold, pearls, corals, metal utensils, cin¬ 
nabar, grapes and other fruits, plants, livestock, 
elephant tusks &c.].® A different work on the 

1 D. C. Sen’s Typical Selections etc.^ p. 48. The 
Ratndyana of Krttiviisa (Ibid., p. 492, 14th c.) has 
tnajuri (a kind of mat) and neta (a kind of silk sheet). 

2 Ibid.y p. 72. 

3 Ibid., p. 73- 

4 Ibid., p. 175. 

5 Padma-Purana {Manasa-inangala) by Vijaya 
Gupta, ed. by Pandit Taraprasanna Ghose Vidyavinoda, 
pp. 120, 129-131, and 140. 
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same theme as above but by a different writer, 
\Pvija Vamsidasa, a contemporary of the aforesaid 
Vijaya Gupta, gives us in his account of Cand s 
sea-voyage to Ceylon and the bartering that 
followed at the place a list of articles many of 
which do not appear in the previous enumeration, 
such as canopy, mosquito-curtain, carpet, bed, 
camp, shamiana, sheet, &c., all made of jute; 
and oil, ghee, narcotics, spices &c.^ We shall 
conclude with borrowings from Mukundarama’s 
realistic description of the merchant and artizan 
castes who were compelled to leave their hearths 
and homes destroyed by an inundation, and 
settle in another place. No treatment of the 
commerce and industries of the Hindus is com¬ 
plete unless it puts as a standing background the 
various crafts and commercial activities that a 
caste-system allocating to certain castes those 
functions always implies. Some of the Vaisyas 
are represented as engaged in agriculture, some 
in cattle-rearing, some other in money-lending. 

[ The traders among them make cheap purcha¬ 
ses of goods at the proper season for selling 
them with a large margin of proht. Some travel 
from place to place and town to town for 
selling their diamonds, sapphires, pearls and 

I Vam6ldasa’s Padtna-Purana, ed. by Messrs, 
Raman^h and Dwarkanath Chakravarty, pp. 289, 378, 

380, 385-387* 

37 
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corals. Some equip their boats with raerchandbe 
for journeys to various towns and bring back 
conch-shells, chowries and sandalwood. They 
buy and sell one or other of these, viz., blankets 
made of long hairs of the Tartary bulls and 
cows, horses, and elephants with their trappings, 
young camels, 'pattisas (spears with sharp edges) 
and coats of mail. There settle the Potters 
making earthen vessels and earthen frames of 
musical instruments; hundreds of Weavers 
weaving hhuni (i.e. sa^l or cloth for ladies), 
dhtUikhadi (small and gadi (i.e. sheets) ; 

JBlacksmiihs forging spades, axes, ploughshares, 
hoes, coats of mail, and spears; the TeliSj some 
engaged in agriculture, some expressing oil out 
of seeds with the ghdni (oil pressing machine), 
while the rest buying and selling it in the 
market; the Gopas with their homes filled with 
wheat, sesamum, pulses, mustard and cotton 
grown on their fields ; the Sahhha-vaniks cutting 
conchshells, Mani-vaniks selling precious stones, 
Aguris pursuing their own occupation (e.g. agri¬ 
culture), Modakas making sugar and sweets, 
Gand7ia‘Va)iiks selling such articles as spices, 
and incense; the Mdlis vending garlands among 
other wares special to them, Baruis growing 
betel, Tdmbulis selling betel-leaves dressed with 
betel-nuts; the Braziers making various kinds 
of brazen articles, and so on with the various 
other castes which space does not permit me to 
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enumerate. Suffice it to remark that the numer¬ 
ous castes and sub-castes ministered to quite a 
number of industries, enough for meeting the 
limited material wants of the people of those 
days. The work also names a number of 
Muhammadan communities with their peculiar 
industrial or commercial functions.]^ 

In the l7th century, the commercial inter¬ 
course of the Europeans with Ben- 
sal was much better than before. 
In the present section we shall 
concentrate our attention more on 
the Indian commercial activities 
that on the European, which latter will be dealt 
with in the following section 


Re. mainly 
the Indian 
activities, 
i(xx>\o circa 

1757. 


The traveller Pyrard records that [rice was 
exported to all parts of India and innumerable 
vessels came hero for provisions. He noticed 
abundance of sugarcane, carpets of various kinds 
woven with great skill, export of scented oil in 
large quantities extracted from diverse flowers 
and a certain sort of grain, and cotton so plen¬ 
tiful that it met not only the Bengal demands 
but also those of all other parts of India whither 
it was exported either in its raw state, or as 


I Kavikankana-Catull by Mukundarama Chak- 
ravartl (Vahgabasl ed.), pp. 87-91- See also Calcutta 
Review, vol. 93 (1891), pp. 352^11., Guru Prasad Sen, A 
Glimpse of Bengal in the i6M c,. A, D* 
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woven goods. There was also plenty of silk, 
silk-worm, and silk-herb, and men and women 
alike were wonderfully adroit in the manufacture 
of cotton and silk cloths, and needle-work such 
as embroideries. Furniture and vessels of extra¬ 
ordinary delicacy, and large quantities of small, 
black and red pottery were also made. The 
commercial instincts of the people were very 
strong. They made long trading voyages to 
many places.]^ 

The annual importation of salt from Agra 
to this province amounted to over 10,000 tons 
transported in barges of four to five hundred 
tons each.^ 

Sir Thomas Roe’s notices mark out Gaur, 
Rajmahal, Dacca, Chittagong (Porte Grande), 
Port Pequina (Satgaon) as some of the important 
towns of Bengal at the time of his visit as 
ambassador.® 

The factors at Surat were under the impres¬ 
sion that Bengal was poor. To remove this im¬ 
pression Sir Thomas reported that it was very 

1 The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval (ist 
decade of the 17th century), (Hak. Soc. 1887), vol. 1, 

pp. 327-329# 332. 

2 The fournal of fohn fourdan (1608-17) [Hak. 
Soc. 1905]# P- *62. 

3 The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of 
the Great Mogul (1610-19) [Hak. Soc. 1899], vol. ii, p. 

538* 
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rich, feeding as it did the whole of the continent 
of India with wheat, rice, and sugar, and con¬ 
taining the finest cloth, pintadoes, musk, civet, 

amber and almost all rarities. 

Peter Mundy who was at Patna from 1632 
onwards describes it as [the greatest mart to 
which goods were brought for sale from vari¬ 
ous places, e.g., Khassa a fine thin cloth, and 
Malmal Shahl (royal muslin) from Sonargiion, 
Bengal quilts from Satgaon, raw silk from Mur- 
shidabad. Of the ports about which he heard 
from the merchants he came across may be 
noted Chittagong, Serrepore (near "Dacca), and 

Hijli.p 

Bemier^s observations regarding Bengal are 
well-known. [His personal knowledge of the 
province during his two voyages impressed him 
with the idea that it was the ‘best and fruit- 
fulest part of the world’ instead of Egypt. He 
names the various commodities together with 
the trade-routes along which they were trans¬ 
ported to various places far and near. Of these 
the most notable were silks, cotton goods, rice 
and sugar. “As to the commodities of value and 
which draw the commerce of strangers thither”, 
the traveller writes “I know not whether there be 

1 The Embassy of Sir Thojnas Roe etc,^ i, p. 218 fn. 

2 TraveU of Peter Mundy Soc.t 1814), vol. 

ii, pp. 151, 153-155, 157. 
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a country in the world that affords more and 
greater variety”.]^ 

Tavernier ( 1665 - 1669 ) speaks of diamond 
mines at Soumelpour,® and gold obtained from 
river-washings in Tipperah.® The former is 
taken as Chota Nagpur, as its probable identi¬ 
fication falls outside the reduced limits of Bengal 
of today, while the latter still continues to be 
a district of the province. 

The silk of Kasimbazar was yellow, but it 
was whitened by a chemical process, while cotton 
cloths were taken to Renonsari and Broach for 
being bleached with lemons available there in 
plenty. Gum-lac was used for dyeing cotton 
cloths; indigo^ and moist sugar were imported 
in large quantities, while corals, yellow amber, 
trinkets made of tortoise or other shells were 


1 Bernier's Travels in the Moghul Empire (Con¬ 
stable’s ed. 1841), pp. 437, 439. 

2 Tavernier's Travels in India (ed. by V. Ball 
1889), vol. ii, p. 81. It was to these diamond mines 
and gold washings to which Mandeville, a traveller of 
the 14th century, seems to refer when he says, 'Tn the 
Ganges, there are many precious stones and much 
gravel of gold." The Marvellous Adventures of Sir J» 

Mandeville Soc., 1895), P- 376 . 

3 Ibid,, p. 275. 

4 This colouring matter is known in India from 
time immemorial. See Miss Manning's Ancient & 
Medieval India, vol. ii, P.I275. 
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purchased at Dacca by the Ariuenian merchauts 
for export to foreign countries.^ The muslins 
of Dacca maintained now as before their high 
reputation to which the following extract from 
Miss Manning will testify :— 

“The same testimony to the fineness of Hindu 
manufacture is given in an anecdote recorded 
by Mr. Bott in his work on the Cotton Manu- 
factures of Dacca. The Emperor Aurangzeb 
reproved his daughter for showing her skin 
through her clothes. The daughter justified 
herself by asserting that she had on seven suits 
or jamahs. The very names which the Hindus 
have given to their muslins are evidence of the 
interest taken in these exquisite productions. 
One, which is regarded as third in quality, is 
called ‘Evening Dew* and when spread upon 
the grass can scarcely be distinguished from 
the dew.^ The second quality is Ahravan, or 
‘Running Water*; and it is related that in the 
time of Nawab AHvardy Khan, a weaver was 
turned out of Dacca for his neglect in not pre¬ 
venting his cow from eating up a piece of thin 
muslin, which he had carelessly left upon the 
grass. The first quality of Dacca muslin is 


1 Tavernier’s Travels in India^ vol, ii, pp. 4, 9, 
21, 23, 261. 

2 As quoted by Dr. Forbes Watson in the T^tiU 
Manufactures^ p. 76. [Miss Manning, op. cit, p. 860]. 
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known as “Woven Air”, and all goods of these 
three qualities appear to go under the name of 
Mulmul Khas or king’s muslins, £l per yard 
being the usual price. 

The Hindus consider the Jam or loom-figured 
to be their chef d'ceuvre in muslins. £ 31 is 
said to have been the price of that manufactured 
for the Emperor Aurangzeb; whilst, in 1776 , 
these muslins reached the extravagant price of 
£56 per piece. ^ Comparing these fabrics with 
those manufactured in Great Bj'itain, Dr. Watson 
finds the yarn finer than yet produced in Europe, 
while the twisting given to it by Hindu hand 
makes it more durable than machine-made fabric. 
And thus the strange-looking spinning-wheel 
exhibited here, in 1851 , with its ‘richly-carved 
wood bound round by unsightly threads’, proves 
to have powers not to be obtained by any other 

It tk 

means. ^ 

The cotton industry of Bengal has always 
occupied a high place from very early times as 
will be apparent from the evidences already 
adduced. The fine products of the loom have 
been her pride, and attracted the notice of 
foreigners who have expressed their admiration 
in the highest terms. Side by side with this 

1 Forbes Watson, Textile Ufanu/actufes, p. 79 * 

2 Professor Cooper, Report on Great Exhibition of 
1851. [Miss Manning, op, cit,^ p. 360]. 
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industry, she had many others, whose products 
were in great demand not only in India but 
also in foreign and distant lands. Among her 
agricultural products forming articles of com¬ 
merce, rice occupied the foremost place amidst 
a rich variety of grains, medicinal plants and 
vegetables which her fertile soil can bring forth. 
An enumeration of some of these can put us in 
mind of the various articles which found a 
market place in Bengal either for home con¬ 
sumption or for external commerce. These were, 
besides cotton and the woven goods made there¬ 
of, silk, silk goods, jute and flaxen goods, printed 
cloths, sword blades, guns, cutlery, paper, mats, 
conchshell ornaments, painted wares, ivory arti¬ 
cles, weapons, suits of armour, blankets, preserved 
and candied fruits, sugar, salt, spikenard, mala- 
bothram, aloes, galingale, ginger, long pepper, 
civet, opium, asafetida, hemp, rice, wheat, sesa- 
mum, pulses, millet, mustard, onions, garlic, 
various kinds of fruits, and betel-nuts. Among 
her minerals may be mentioned gold, silver, 
pearls, diamonds, iron &c,; and to these should be 
added precious stones of various sorts. The re¬ 
marks of Alexander Dow regardinsr Benoi’al com- 
merce during the times of the Moghuls are an 
excellent resumfe of its noteworthy features: 

Though despotism is not the most favourable 

government for commerce, it flourished greatly in 

Bengal under the strict justice of the house of 
38 
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Tiraur. Sensible of the advantages which they 

themselves would derive from a free commercial 

intercourse between their subjects, they were 

% 

invariably the protectors of merchants. The 
military ideas which they brought from Tartary 
prevented the principal servants of the crown 
from engaging in trade and, therefore, mono¬ 
polies of every kind were discouraged, and 
almost unknown. No government in Europe 
was ever more severe against forestalling and 
regrating, than was that of the Moghuls in 
India, with regard to all the branches of com¬ 
merce. A small duty was raised by the crown; 
but this was amply repaid by the never violated 
security given to the merchant. Bengal, from 
the mildness of its climate, the fertility of its 
soil and the natural industry of the Hindus was 
always remarkable for its commerce. The easy 
communication by water from place to place 
facilitated a mercantile intercourse among the 


inhabitants. 


Every village has its canal, every 


perganah its river, and the whole kingdom the 
Ganges, which falling, by various mouths into 


the Bay of Bengal, lays open the ocean for the 
export of commodities and manufactures. A 
people, from an inviolable prejudice of religion, 
abstemious, were averse to luxury themselves; 


and the wants of nature were supplied almost 


spontaneously by the soil and climate. The 
balance of trade, therefore, was against all 
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nations, in favour of Bengal; and it wa:* the 
sink where gold and silver disappeared, without 
the least prospect of return/’^ Robertson 
applies to India a remark similar to the laat 
passage in the above extract and for a period 
extending back to the first century of tlie 
Christian era. “From the age of Pliny to the 
present times, it has always been considered 
and execrated as the gulf which swallows up 
the wealth of any other country that flows in¬ 
cessantly towards it and from which it never 
returns.”® 

The commerce of Bengal continued with un¬ 
abated briskness up to the middle of the 18th 
century as will appear from Orme’s observa¬ 
tions made in 1753. [Bengal, he tells us, hath 
by its situation and productions the most exten¬ 
sive commerce of any province of the empire. It 
supplied Delhi with all its linens and silks, 
Arabia and Persia with silk, raw and manufac¬ 
tured, cotton cloths, sugar, opium, grain, etc. 
It was here that the European nations made 
their largest investments. The numerous produc¬ 
tions of Hindustan and the difference in wants 
in its different parts afforded a large scope for 


1 History of Hindostan (1772), vol. ui, pp. 
Ixi-Ixii. 

2 Robertson’s Disquisition on Ancient htdia^ Ap¬ 
pendix, para. 7. 
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an extensive trade within itself which was carried 
on with no small des^ree of application whenever 
the sword was sheathed.] We shall conclude 
with some other remarks of Alexander Dow 
whom we have quoted already: [The prosperity 
and opulence of Bengal during the rule of the 
House of Timur and even that of the revolted 
viceroys proceeded from its lucrative commerce 
as much as from its fertile soil. Rich in the 
industry of its inhabitants, it became iudepen* 
dent of the partial rapine of impolitic governors 
who plundered only to squander away. The 
money which entered by injustice at one door 
of the treasury was carried out at another by 
luxury. The court of Nawab was the heart 
which only received the various currents of 
wealth to throw it with vigour through every 
vein of the kingdom.]^ 

The materials for this as well as for the 
subsequent portions do not disappoint the en¬ 
quirer by their paucity but overwhelm him 
by their plenitude. The various military and 
political activities of the Europeans in support 
of their commerce which was at first their main 

1 Orme’s Historical Fragments &c. (1805), pp. 
412, 413, 416. Cf. 'R^yn^Vs History of the Settlements 
and Trade of the Europeans etc., (transl. by Justamond), 
3rd ed. vol. i, pp. 417-418. 

2 Dow’s History 0/ Hindustan, pp. Ixxvi, Ixxvii. 
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objective do not come within our purview. Our 
attention would be confined to the results of 
these activities in the commercial field rather 
than to the activities themselves. 

Under the Muhammadans, several towns in 
Bengal rose into prominence at difterent times 
by the shifting of the seat of government which 
I'rought about corresponding changes in the com¬ 
mercial centres. Nadia, Gour (Lakhnauti), Pan- 
duah (near Malda), Tanda,^ Rajraahal, Dacca, 
Murshidabad, for instance, had their spans of 
glory as the result of these changes. Founded 
by the Portuguese in 1587, llughli gradually 
came into prominence, eclipsing Saptagram and 
giving way in its turn to Calcutta founded by the 
British in 1690. This last town was destined to 
supersede all others and rise into increasing glory 
up to late years. Side by side with these, there 
were other towns either founded by the Euro¬ 
peans, or with a marked relation with their 
activities, such as Chittagong, Chinsurah, Chan- 
dernagar, Serampore, Kasimbazar, Malda. 

In 1600 the Portuguese had already had a 

century of settlement in India. They were the 

hrst to appear in the field but not the longest 
o a y m It. Their first settlement in Beno-al 

Q 


the Topography of 
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(with its present limit) dates from 1534 and took 
place at Hughli, followed by that of the Danes 
at Serampore in 1616. The ^British obtained 
in 1634 permission from the Moghul Emperor to 
trade in Bengal but they were only to come 
with their ships to Pippli (in Orissa). Their 
factory at Hughli dates from 1640. They were 
followed by the Dutch who by 1664 had esta¬ 
blished factories at Hughli, Kasimbazar and 
Dacca. The advent of the French in Ben^^al 

O 

came nest in order with the acquisition of Chan- 
dernagar in 1681. The first settlement of the 
Ostend (German) Company was at Bankibazar 
between Calcutta and Chinsurah. The Com¬ 
pany was formed in 1722 by the Holy Homan 
Empire with Austria at its head and was at an 
end in 1733. The Asiatic Trading Company of 
Embden started in 1750 by the king of Prussia 
could not secure the permission of the Nawab 
of Bengal to come to the province but neverthe¬ 
less effected an entrance and found the English, 
French, and Dutch merchants willing to trade 
with it on their private account. This company 
was sacrificed shortly after to the necessities of 
diplomacy in Europe. The Swedes were the 
last to participate in the Indian trade. Their 
Company came into being in 1731 and played 
but an unimportant part. 

Of the seven or eight nations who thus strug¬ 
gled to have the largest share in the Indian 
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trade, only four emerge into prominence, viz., 
the English, Portuguese, French and Dutch. 
Before the end of the period under review, the 
Portuguese met with their downfall, while the 
French and Dutch were not far from it. The 
English were destined to enter on a new career 
of territorial acquisitions from 1757 onwards, 
which was replete with such important influences 
upon the commerce and industries of Bengal or 
rather the whole of India. 

The English East Indian Company which was 
started m 1600 did not get the farman to trade 
at Pippli (in Orissa) until 1634. Before this 
date. It had established factories or agencies at 

Surat and other places. The time be^rc 1634 

may be called the period of prospecting so far as 
the Bengal trade was concerned, lU servants 
were making enquiries into the gains and losses 
likely to follow from the opening of a commercial 
connection with the province and as evidences 

thereof stand their letters 1 and reports of con- 


I See Le(Urs received fy the E, /. Company from 

' U602-I6I7), vol. i. pp. 68, 70. 72, 

Ih VO . n, p. 66; vol. IV. pp. 250, 327. The English 
Pactones zn India edited by Mr. W. Foster places wfthin 

our reach details of the Company's trade from 1618-54 

vol V p*" «■- 

PP xxxv^dro- PP' ‘ 

pp 45 , 9 >. 304 ; vol. Viii, pp. 332^ 333 
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saltations bearing on the subject. There are 
other letters and reports which carry on the 
account of its trade subsequent to 1634 and 
bring to light its commercial activities in Bengal 
during this period. Space does not permit me 
to give here more than bare references (see fn.) 
to the pages and volumes of the works in which 
are compiled some of these letters and reports. 

The salient features of the Company’s trading 
activities in Bengal are as follows :— 

1634-35. [In this year Mr. Morris attracted 
by the reasonable rates and vast quantities of 
fine white cloths and other provisions attempted 
the trade to Bengal. We obtained a farman 
from Shah Jahaii giving permission to the Com¬ 
pany to send ships to Pippli (in Orissa).]' 

Dr. Boughton obtained for the Company 
the privilege to open factories in Bengal and 
trade there free of all duties® as his reward for 
curing Shah Jahan’s daughter Jahanara. 

1640. A factory was established at Hughli 
under the farman granted to Dr. Boughton.® 

1658. Agency established at Kasiinbazar.* 

1 Bruce’s Annals of the Hon. E. I. Co., vol. i, p. 
327 - 

2 According to Stewart’s History of Bengal, sec. 
VI. The date has been doubted by some writers. 

3 Hunter’s Indian Empire, p. 432. 

4 Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, under '^Kasimbazar. 
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1659-60. [The demand for English cloths 
and manufactures was inconsiderable in Bengal. 
Saltpetre of the best quality was purchased at 
reasonable rates and raw silk taffaties were new 
articles in the investment. The conduct of the 
Nawab towards the English was oppressive].^ 
1668. A factory was established at Daeca^. 
1670. Indian muslins were first introduced 
into England^. It was decided to buy all salt¬ 
petre from Bengal”*. 

1672. Shayista Khan freed the English trade 

of all dues except the annual tribute of Rs 
3,000®. 

1673. Artisans were brought to Hughli to 

improve the colour of taffaties by dyeW the 

green and black silks, keeping their art secret 

irom the Indians®. 

saltpetre 

trade The agent at Hughli was authorized to 

wav r fin ‘“■•“e'-ic and bees’ 

wax to fill up any spare tonnage in the ships]’ 


1 Bruce, op. dt., vol. i, p. 550. 

2 C. R. Wilson's Early Annals of c /• » . 

Bengal, vol. i, p. 45. ^ 

4 t,. R. Wilson, op, cit.^ p. xvi. ^ 

5 Ibid., p. xvi. 

6 Bruce, op. dt., vol. ii, p. 3 
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1676. A factory was started at Maldah^ . 

1678. A loud out-cry was made in England 
against the importation of Indian goods^. 

1681- 82. John Child was appointed Presi¬ 
dent of Surat and directed to promote the sale 
of English manufactures in India^. 

Bengal was separated from St. George, and 
William Hedges was its first Governor. 

1682- 83. Order was sent for the first time 
to the Bengal servants to purchase twenty 
duppera of opium. The English trade was sub¬ 
jected to an increase of duty from 2 to 3^ p. c.* 

1686. Kasimbazar and other English fac¬ 
tories in Bengal were condemned to confiscation 
by Nawab Shayista Khan®. 

1690. [The site of Calcutta was selected 
by Job Charnock as a proper place for the 
Encrlish trade and fortified settlement. Seeing 
the decline of Satgaon, four families of Bysacks 
and one of Setts had already established about 
1550 the settlement of Gobindapore and the 

1 C. R. Wilson, Uzif., IJowrey speaks of the brisk 
trade driven by the English, the Dutch and the Portu¬ 
guese in his Geographical Account of the Countries round 

the Bay of Bengal, (1669-79) [Hak. Soc.], pp. I 33 "* 34 - 

2 Baines’ History of the Cotton Manufacture in 

Britain, p. 7. 

3 Bruce, of. cit., vol. ii, p. 4O0. 

4 Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 482, 492. 

5 Hunter’s Indian Empire, p. 434 * 
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Sutanati market, where they used to trade with 
the Portuguese. When Hughli rose to be an im¬ 
portant Portuguese settlement, the business of 
the Setts and Bysacks with the Portuguese suff¬ 
ered much. Bub after the arrival of the English 
at Sutanati and Gobindapore, business connec¬ 
tion grew up between them and those families] ^ 

1693. Aurangzib suspended the privileges 
of the European traders®. 

1698. The three towns of Sutanati, Calcutta, 
and Gobindapore with their districts were pur¬ 
chased by the Company under the authority of 
Azim®. 

1700. An act was passed enacting that 
“ from and after the 29th day of September, 
1701, all wrought silks. Bengals and stuffs 
mixed with silk or herbs, of the manufacture 
of China, Persia or the East Indies, and all 
calicoes, painted, dyed, printed or stained there 
which are or shall be imported into this kingdom’ 
shall not he worn or otherwise used in Great 
Britain; and all goods imported after that day 
shall be warehoused or exported again" It 
imposed an additional duty of 15 p. c. on the 


1 

* 37 . 

2 

3 

p. 26. 


C. R. Wilson. HA at., vol. i. pp. .27, .^g 

A^erson’s Origin of Comn.erct, vol. ii, p. ,9 . 
Itnd., vol. i, p. 141. 

James Mill’s History of British India, vol 
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imports and a fine of £200 for offence against 
the law^. 

Dr. Hamilton obtained from Farrukh Seyar 
some privileges for the Company in return for 
the medical aid given to the prince^. Owing 
to various difficulties in the way, the Company 
could not actually obtain all the advantatye 
granted to it formally. Its servants who traded 
on their private account tried to avail themselves 
of the exemption from duties included in the 
privileges meant for the Company alone but 
could not succeed owing to the opposition of 
the then Nawab of Bengal on the ground that 
such an exemption would be ruinous to the 
country traders as well as to the government 
revenue. Thus interrupted in their attempt to 
grasp the inland trade, they fell back upon their 
maritime with all their zeal, which resulted in 
the increase of the shipment of the port of 
Calcutta to 10,000 tons about 1725^. 

1728. The English ladies continued to use 
Indian manufactures in spite of the Act of 1700^. 

1 Birdwood’s Industrial Arts of India, p. 27ij Bruce, 
op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 294-95; Montgomery Martin's Indian 
Empire, vol. i, p. 230; James' Indian Industries, 73-90. 

2 Mill’s History of British India, vol. iii, p. 29. 

3 Mill, op. at., vol. iii, pp. 32, 33. 

4 A plan of the English Commerce (pub. 1728) 
as quoted in Baine's History of the Cotton Manufacture 
in Great Britain, p. 80. 
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It will appear from the above two Sections 
that Bengal industries and commerce maintained 
their position up to about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Though the European 
traders were in the field and were trying to 
secure for the European products a larger and 
larger market in Bengal, their operations did 
not materially affect Bengal commerce and in¬ 
dustries. The Bengal operatives used no doubt 
to work on a system of advance made by the 
English Company and its servants, but up till 
1757 , those advances were limited, and the 


Bengal industries might be pronounced to have 
been fed by Indian capital, and guided by Indian 
skill and business ability. The share therefore 
that the Indians had in both the internal and 
external commerce of Bengal was yet very large. 
The Company and its servants had generally 
to obtain their goods for export, or for inland 
sale, from Indian merchants, who procured them 
from Indian artisans who.se products were the 
outcome of Indian capital, while the intermedi¬ 
aries in the transactions were the Indian brokers 
Ibis will make clear that Calcutta was the 
headquarters of the British traders and the 
premier place for the collection of their imported 
goods as also those meant for export. The Setts 
and Bysacks were the founders of Sutanati and 
Gobindapore. and it was these settlements or 
rather marts that no doubt influenced a good 
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deal Job Charnock’s choice of the site of Cal¬ 
cutta as the basis of the English commercial 
operations in Bengal. 

The growth of British commerce attracted 
merchants, traders, artisans together with people 
of diverse other classes who resorted here for 
various reasons. The mercantile and artisan 
section of population formed the nucleus which 
has developed by later accretions, which again 
have been largely determined by the commer¬ 
cial advantages of the place. 

With the general transformation of the char¬ 
acter of the commercial relations between the 
British and the Indians in the periods that 
follow, there was also a corresponding transforma¬ 
tion in the character of such relations in 
Calcutta. But the volume of commerce has been 
on the increase, which has served to make the 
city what it is at pre.sent. 

1757-1917 A. C. The next period from 1757 
to 1917 may be divided into smaller periods, viz.: 

(1) 1757-1837 ; (3) 1859-187G; 

(2) 1838-1858 ; (4) 1877-1900; 

(5) 1901-1917. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt has, in his two works—the 
Sistory of British India^ and India in the Vic¬ 
torian ^g€t —written a connected account of the 
commerce and industries of India from 1757 to 
1900. The former traces the account from 1757 
to 1837, while the latter carries it up to 1900. 
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1757 - 1837 . The authorities upon whom he 
relies for the period ( 1757 - 1837 ) are mentioned 
below for ready reference. ^ 

The disruptive causes that came into play were 
according to the author these :— 

[Disregard of inland duties by the Company's 
servants trading on their private account, which 

I (i) H. Vansittart’s Narrative of the Transac¬ 
tions of Bengal. 

(2) V^x€i^\.Wiew of Bengal %Lc. 

(3) Letters of Mir Kasim Muhammad Ali and 

Hastings. 

(4) W. Bolt's Considcratiotis on Indian Affairs, 

(5) House of Commons Committee’s Reports, 

( 6 ) Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal. 

( 7 ) Select Committee’s Fifth Report 

(8) Mill's History of British India and its Con¬ 

nection by H. H. Wilson. 

(9) Minutes of Evidence &c. on the Affairs of 

the E. I. Co. (1813). 

(10) The House of Commons’ Reports of 1330, 

J 330 - 3 M 33 I. 

(11) Evidence before the Lords' Committee (1336). 

Digest. 

(12) H. Mackenzie’s Memorandum. 

(13) G. O. Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord 

Macaulc^. 

{14) H. T. Prinsep’s Note (1818). 

(15) The results of enquiries made dy Bucha¬ 
nan Hamilton and summarized by Mont¬ 
gomery Martin in hU History of Eastern 
India, 
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hampered the country traders; their acts of 
commercial coercion, the Company’s commercial 
policy of displacement, the application of steam 
power to manufactures, the Regulation XXXI 
of 1793 concerning the weaving population, dis¬ 
turbing influences of the earlier land settlements, 
and the Company’s investments out of revenues. 

By 1813 the Indian manufactures were 
superseded by the British and by 1837 the 
people of India became chiefly agricultural in¬ 
stead of being both manufacturing and agricul¬ 
tural]^. 

Other works that may be consulted for this 
period (1757-1837) or its portions are :— 

F. P. Robinson’s Trade of the E. I. Co. (1709-18-13); 
Montgomery Martin’s Indian Empire, vol. I, pp. 295, 
301, 564; Birdwood's Report on the Miscellaneous Old 
Records of the India Office j H. H. Wilson’s Continuation 
of Mill's History of British India (already noted), Bk. 
I,chs. VII & VIII; Mill's History of British India, vols. 
III-VI; Talboys Wheeler’.s Early Records of British 
India, chs. VII & X; Guyon's New History of the 
East Indies, vol. II, pp. 497, 498 and 504 fT.j Stavorinus’ 
Voyages to the East Indies, vol. I; Maepherson’s Annals 
of Commerce (for this period); Raynal’s Philosophical 
and Political History of the Settlements and Trade of the 
Europeans in the East and West Indies, vol. I, pp. 4 * 7 ' 
551; Thornton’s Summary of the History of the E. I Com- 


I R. C. Ty\x\.\.'s.Economic History of British India, 
chs. II-V, and XIII-XVII. 
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pany &c.; Westland's Report on the District of Jessore, 
etc., pp. i6ifr. Rirasus Solatin [transl. by Abdul Salam 
(Bibl. Indica)], Introduction, Sec. II, (pp. 21-23). Sec. 
III. (pp. 29, 31-33, 3S, 4044. 46, 228, 276); M. T. 
Colebrookc’s Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal 

Commerce of Bengal-, Bo^q's History of 

Hindu Civilisation during British Rule (Triibjier Scrie*^), 


vo). I, pp. 224, 225. 23e ; Russell’s Short History 
of the E. /. Co., chs. 10,11; /. R. A. K (i860), vol. 17 
(O. S.), pp. 346 ff.; H. T. Rrinsep’s History of the Poli¬ 
tical and Military Transactions in India, vol. II, pp. 
432 ff.; M. H. Wilson’s Review of the External Com¬ 


merce of Bengal from 1813-14 to 1827-28; J. I-'orbes* 
Oriental Memoirs, vol. II. p. 223 ; Ward’s Viezv of the 
History etc. of the Hindus (pub. 1818), vol. I, pp. 68-104, 
151; Ililburn's Oriental Commerce, pp. 250,253; H. T. 
l^Cxn^.i^p^^Rcmarkson the External Commerce and Ex¬ 
changes of Bengal 1813-1823; Review of the Ex¬ 

ternal Commeru of Bengal from 1824-25 to 1829-30- 

Martin's Political, Commercial, etc. History of the Anglo- 
Eastern Empire, cb. IV. pp. 88-133; S. C. Dey’s Hughli 
past and present’ monographs of merit in Ben-^li on 

part.cu ar towns or districts. e.g.. on Calcutta by Mr 

1 chTn r'" Dacca by M. Ja,i„dra 

Mohan Roy, on Sonargaon by Mr. Svarupchandra Dey 

on \.kra„,pore by Mr. Jogendra Nath Gupta; 

past and present. 11F, p. a, 2 (re. Dacca etc ) 

W.thm about a decade from the commence¬ 
ment of this period (175M837), the British 
became the supreme European power in Bengal 

hetr hold upon the financial administration" of 
the province was followed soon bv 

over rte administration in all its branches.'" The 
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<^radual development of Calcutta as the commer¬ 
cial centre during this time is an interesting 
study. The increase of import of British and 
other European goods and the export of mainly 
the raw produce of this country led to the 
gradual establishment of characteristic quarters 
some of which were chiefly used for particular 
kinds of trade. Old China Bazar, Barabazar, 
Dharmtollah market, Chadni Chowk, Tiretta 
Bazar, Chitpore, dockyard at Kidderpore, vari¬ 
ous landing places and buildings to accommodate 
the trading firms, shopkeepers, &c., may be 
mentioned as a few illustrations of this process 
of development.^ The present frame-work of 
the city is in a large measure the outcome of 
its intimate connection with the various trade 
currents of which it was the principal passage. 
The Indians^ could not but have a share in the 
trade transacted here though it was coloured 
by the aforesaid industrial change that was com¬ 
ing over the country. 

1838-1900 A. D. For the period from 1838 to 1900 
R. C. Dutt draws upon Evidences before the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, (1840); Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords ((1840); Enquiries 

1 The Good Old Days of Hon. John Co., vol. II, 
ch. II. 

2 From the Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, 
Rajas, Zaniindars, Ere. by Loke Nath Ghose, pt. II, wc 
get a few names of Indian merchants of the time. 
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into the condition and prospects of *'SugaT and Coffee 
Planting in Her Majesty's East and IVest Indian Possess¬ 
ions and the Mauritius" by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1838 ; Enquiries into the growth of 
Cotton in India by another Select Committee appointed 
in the same year ; Reports of the Select Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament in 1852 and 1853; Select 
Committee’s Report 1871, 1863 ; Dr. Voclcker*s Report 
on Indian Agriculture, and various Acts and Recrula- 
tions and Government publications. 

Other works which may be consulted arc Meredith 
Townsend s ^ Indian Administration, 19 vols., 

1150-1874; B. A. Irving’s Commerce of India ; E. H. 
Nolan’s History of the British Empire in India and the 
East&c., vol. i.ehs. XlX-XXIi and vol. II ; \V. S. 
Hamilton’s Trade Relations between England and India ; 
Lindsay's History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce,^io\. II; Hunter’s Indian Empire, 3rd ed., chs. 
XVII. XIX-XXI ; The Good Old Days of Hon'ble John 
Company; The Commercial Annual, 1674-75 and 1875-76- 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 1875 ; Beve- 
ndge’s District of Bakarganf, etc,, H. V. Baylev’s 
Memoranda of Midnapur ; Birdwood's Industrial Art 
of lnd,a, pp. ,50. .59, .94, 232, 233, 24., 244, 248-250, 
5. 71, 275, 285, 305 ; T. H. Mukherjee’s Art Manu- 

fMureso/Mia,pp.^6. 59-63,74, 110-117, I34, 138 

2^8’ 2to ’ T’ '94-216! 

218, 230, 232, 261. 275, 280-81, 284, 294-299, 307 ,16 

[Accentuation of some of the tendencies of 
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the preceding period, several favourable and 
unfavourable alterations in the tariff, addition 
of tea as an article both for export and home 
consumption, greater export of jute from after 
the Crimean War, indigo disturbances, exploita¬ 
tion of coal mines, competition of house-made 
sugar with that of Java and other countries^.]* 


: R. C. OiiU’s /n u ./te Victorian Age, bk. 1 , 

ch«5. vii, X ; bk. II, chs. vii, xii ; bk. Ill, vii, ix. 

* This paper was written at the request of Mr. 
W. R. Gourlay, the then Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor of Bengal, for supplying information to the 
members of the Industrial Commission (1916-18). 


On Bhakti and the Spiritual Culture 

of the Hindus*^ 


The contact of western civilization with that 
of the Hindus lias brought about in 
diverse directions, great chancres, 
one of whicli is that in the domain 
of religious thought and belief. In 
addition to the activities of the mis¬ 
sionaries, whose preachings acted 
detrimentally towards the orthodox faitlis, there 


Contact of 

western 

civilization 

with the 

Hindus and 

effects 

thereof. 


were various other factors that contributed to the 
saire result. Of these, the principal were ;— 

(1) The sceptical, scientific spirit forming 
an adjunct of western education that 
leads one to refuse to take on trust 
anything that is not based on data re¬ 
garded as sound by the rules of induc¬ 
tion or deduction of European logic. 

(2) i'he processes of historical criticism 
that have dissected the religious works 
of the Hindus from the Vedas down¬ 
wards, and shown according to the rules 
of historical criticism (a) their limited 
antiquity as opposed to their eternal 
existence in the forms in which we see 
them, (6) their gradual growth, (c) 


• Introduction to the Muktaphalam by Vopadeva. 
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their interpolations which were made 
to serve various purposes, {d) the emer¬ 
gence of the various branches of Hindu 
religious literature in a certain chrono¬ 
logical order in which (the composition 
of the llfdhdtmyas, forming part of the 
Purdnas, not ceasing yet) the Puranaa 
stand last, and among which there is 
an internal connection by reason of the 
evolution of thought in ihe later bran¬ 
ches of the literature from the former 
ones, aiul (^) the gradual evolution of 
the Hindu pantheon (as has also been 
proved in regard to other countries) 
showing an order of emergence of the 
objects of worship as opposed to the 
current beliefs. 

(3) The mutual contradictions or dissimi¬ 
larities between portions of religious 
books, of which, one cannot be supposed 
as true without considering the other 
to be in error e. y, the dissimilarities 
or contradictions in the list of royal 
dynasties in the Pnrdnas which as the 
fifth Veda are believed to be infallible. 

(4) The modern progress of the physical 
sciences or the modern geographical, 
astronomical, or other branches of 
knowledge prove certain statements of 
the religious books to be untenable. 
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This appears quite natural if we take 
into account the time when the state¬ 
ments were made but they militate 
against the orthodox belief as to those 
religious books. 

(5) The criticisms, sometimes undeserved 
or even ruthless (by Jean A. Dubois, 
Talboys Wheeler, and others) against 
the manners, customs, and institutions 
of the Hindus, and the ideas and beliefs 
underlying them carried on for the first 
time in the history of India their 
radical but fearless examination which 
destroyed or shook to the foundations 
many a fond idea or belief found in 
the Hindu religious books. 

(6) The study of religious books in the 
light of historical criticism has shown 
that statements found in them may be 
such that they can be more satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for by the exigencies, 
changes, or demands of religious 
thought than by the supposition of the 
actual occurrence of the incidents in 
the statements. 

The influence of all these factors has been to 
leaven the Hindu mind with a spirit of reason¬ 
ing which checks the free play of belief in regard 
to rehg.ous matters. Now the question arises 
whether after conceding the various factors all 
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that they can reasonably claim, would there be 
nothiii;^ left of the contents ot Hindu reliorious 
books, beliefs and practices, that can well hold 
U{) its head against the attacks? The lives 
and sayin;^s of those who have attained success 
by proceediiij; nh.n^. tlic ways prescribed by 
the smiatana tlharnxn lead one to believe that 
even after leaving aside all that must be rejected, 
there must be left much that the acutest reason¬ 
ings of scholars best equipped with modern 
secular scholarship cannot probe, because their 

conclusions leave out many premises 
Mow far the of which they do not even dream, 
‘-pirit of scep- j which must be duly noted to 

justified. account for actual results. Just as 

credulousness can be pushed too far, 
so also scepticism; and what wc regard as oppo¬ 
sed to the laws of nature, or to philosophy, may 
be quite in accord with laws, or philosphy, be¬ 
yond the comprehension of the present-day 
scholar of tho college and the laboratory. The 
result is that the prevailing attitude of the gene¬ 
rality of the people of the present day towards 
the way.s by which the highest spiritual life is 
prescribed as attainable in the Hindu sastvfxs^ 
or towards those mortals who are widely recog¬ 
nized in India as successful in their pursuit of 
the ideals of the aastrati sucli as Raitiakrs^a 
Paramahamsa, or Trailanga Svaini is either 
of disbelief that dismisses them with curt 
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phrases like ‘lunatics’ or ‘mystics', and their 

experiences as ‘visions’ or ‘hallucinations’, or one 

of transient adulation that bestows praises on 

them for the moment and rests satisfied. The 

present Hindu society has ceased to keep up the 

provision, that was zealously maintained by it 

of yore, for a regular supply of people from 

within itself to take to the third and fourth 

‘stages of life*, namely vayiaprastka^ 

Disorganiz- and in order that nothinor 

ation and • v. j . , , ° 

disuse of deter those who had climbed 


‘stages of 
life’ are res¬ 
ponsible for 
the spiritual 
ebb among 
the Hindus. 


up to the highest rung of spiritual 
life from having suitable men to 
follow in their footsteps and keep 
alive in the country the spiritual 


trutns and attainments that might 
be well-nigh or totally lost for want of adherents, 
who would have otherwise been unwilling to 
join them by sheer unbelief at the very outset 
Whatever might be the defects of the ‘stages 
of life’ of early Hindu society, one thing is cer¬ 
tain that without them, India could not have 
attained to the degree of spiritual culture that 
made it ‘the land of rsis’, the home of realities 
of spiritual life that are still but enigmas to 
many other countries of the world. Its spiritual 
culture IS generally supposed to be one of the 

he fact that It made the people but philosophic 
becdes and dreamers, but the supposition, I 
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think, fails to hit the right nail. India declined 
not because of its spiritual culture but because 
it could not keep its stream of spirtual life un- 


The decline 
of material 
prosperity 
of the Hind¬ 
us, not due 
to spiritual 
culture but 
to its abuse 
and misap¬ 
plication. 


garbled and unabused, and could not 
practically act upon the scheme of 
individual and social life in which 
the material interests of the people 
and the country are not allowed to 
be overshadowed by the zeal for 
spiritual and religious matters. 
There was a class of thinkers (e. g. 


Kautilya) who saw that, of the four aims of 
human life, dharmay artha, kdma and mohga, 


artha is the basis upon which rest the three other 
aims, which cannot be achieved if the basis be 


shaky and unsound. In the human body, the 
legs are generally regarded as occupying a very 
low position in comparison with the brain, but 
if this low estimate of their value gives rise to 


practical neglect of the two limbs causing them 
actual injury or destroying their efficiency, then 
the best brain has to succumb in competition 


with another that is not so hampered in the use 
of the legs, as the result of its own action, in 
giving effect to its thoughts. The same is the 
case in regard to the body politic. The spiri¬ 
tual and religious matters came to receive the 
attention of the Hindus at the expense of secular 
matters, and this is one of the principal reasons 
why the body politic of the Hindus had to give 



Material and 
spiritual res¬ 
ponsibilities 
of the se¬ 
cond ‘stage 
of life’. 
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way in its struggle with that of the other peoples 

who prosecuted it in right earnest. 
The second ‘stage of life* (yy- 
hasthasrama) of a twice-born was 
the only stage that was meant to be 
principally devoted to the secular 
side of human life and society, and 
the practical duty of maintaining or increasing 
the strength of the body politic in economic, 
financial, political, and military matters, and 
protecting it from evils, arising from within or 
without and threatening to destroy it rested on 
the people in this ‘stage of life’, though sugges¬ 
tions, additions to existing knowledge, and so 
forth could come from those in any of the four 
‘stages’, from the fourth caste, or from beyond 
the pale of Hindu society. It is clear therefore 
that if the people in the second ‘stage of life’ 
grow in course of time apathetic to wordly 
matters under the influence of a conception of life 
that relegates the acquisition, preservation, and 
improvement (yoga-k^ema-:>adhana) of all sec¬ 
ular matters relating to both the individual and 
the society to a neglectable position, and attaches 
the sole importence to religious and spiritual 
matters, though these latter cannot be^main- 

thircl ? “°“‘lition without the, former, 

the country IS sure to deteriorate and succumb 

powers that are more attentive to their mate¬ 
rial interests, and that would not hesitate to put 
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on it their yoke of subjection out of consideration 
for its higher spiritual attainments. The Hindu 
society primarily looked to its members in the 
grhast}uf§rama for its preservation and im¬ 
provement in all matters ; and if by gradual 
changes of thought which were not, or could 
not be corrected in time, their conception of 
the ideal duties of this portion of their life be 
influenced in the majority of them by an all- 
absorbing aspiration for divine contemplation, 
and not for secular work which in the proper 
spirit may also be pursued as religion, the result 
cannot but be disastrous to society. The ‘stages 
of life’ with their proper allotment of duties 
were so planned that each had a particular con¬ 
tribution to make to the ideals of human life 
and to minister to the necessities of the society. 
If, by circumstances, the second ‘stage’ (as also, 
of course, any other stage) be diverted away by 
a misconception from serving the purposes for 
which it was intended, the whole body politic 
falls out of gear. It must not be supposed 
that I mean to say that people in this d^rama 
should be of materialistic tendencies, in order 
that they might cling to things of this earth 
to preserve and improve them. On the other 
hand, action accompanied with the thought and 
deliberation necessary to make it fruitful can be 
characterized by a spirit that can raise it to a 
very high level of moral and spiritual worth, and 
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this is a view of life that was not unknown to the 
Hindus. Life with action as its objective pursu¬ 
ed in the right spirit ought to be as a rule the 
peculiar feature of the second dsrama, relegating 
purely contemplative life to its appropriate place 
in the later ‘stages’. In this way alone can the 
strength of a society in all spheres o{ its activi¬ 
ties be maintained and increased, and not by 
allowing the ‘stage of life’ to be engulfed by the 
later ones. The material degeneration of the 
Hindu body politic was due mainly to this 
encroachment of the ideal of life of the third 
and fourth ‘stages’ upon that of the second, and 
not due to the intrinsic inanity of their spiritual 
belief and culture, a conclusion that is generally 
drawn as a corollary to the supposition that 
spirLuality, the outstanding trait of the Hindu 
character, was principally responsible for their 
decline in material prosperity, while really it 
was its misapplication as shown above. One 
feature stands out clearly, namely, that the 
organization of the four inter-connected d^ramas, 
peculiar to India as it is, proved to be the 
instrument through which was expressed the 
peculiar Hindu psychosis with its deep spiritual 
tendencies, and which, by passing every member 
of the three higher castes through the first 
two ‘stages of life’ with their duties and obliga¬ 
tions discharged in compliance with the generally 
stricter discipline of those days, intended^© make 
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and keep him fit for the life that awaits him 
in the next two ‘stages’. This organization, 
not found in any other country, served to 
maintain the regular supply of a large number 
of persons who were each given opportunities 
for entering the higher life under the direction 
of the adepts, who again could thus obtain greater 
opportunities of lifting a large number of persons 
from among the initiated to the highest rung 
of spiritual life. When the organization of 
airamas was dislocated, there ceased to be a 
a smooth and ordered flow of the stream. The 
adepts were in want of sufficient desirable candi¬ 
dates as the result of the defective functioning 
of the first two asmma.?, while the people in the 
airamas themselves deviated in a much larger 
measure than formerly from the prescribed 
duties and obligations, which were wisely meant 
to contribute both to secular welfare and to 
spiritual benefit. Every body at any time of 
the first two stages of life thought himself fit 

O O 

for the spiritual life that was, as a rule, reserved 
for the last two stages, because spiritual life 
could easily be transformed into one of idleness 
without loss of public esteem, while duties 
for secular benefit meant physical and in¬ 
tellectual labour, which could not be very allu¬ 
ring, as they could not so easily be counter¬ 
feited and yet passed round as pure gold. I 
do not mean to say that any body below fiftyi 
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when usually the third stage commences, is 
unfit for spiritual progress ; far from that. 
What I mean to say is that a thing which may 
be successful in individual cases may not be 
proper and desirable as a rule of general appli¬ 
cation to a community, a race, or a nation. It is 
essential to every country that it should always 
possess a desirable proportion of its members 
m the second ‘stage of life* or its equivalent, 
attentive to, or even zealous in the pursuit of 
their secular duties, and not apathetic to their 
performance ; for upon them depends princi¬ 
pally the material welfare of the country. This 
evil of confusion in the sequence which the 


The evil 
consequen¬ 
ces of dis¬ 
harmony 
between the 
'stages of 
life* material 
and spiri¬ 
tual. 


while 


on 


duties of human life should general¬ 
ly follow, and the disorganization of 
the airamas in other ways, brought 
about, on the one hand, a paucity 
of virile and earnest workers in 
the secular fields of activities, which 
was principally responsible for the 
material degeneration of the country, 

the other hand, they caused the 

. W A ^_ « 


failure of the country to conserve and at the 
same time keep distributed among a large number 

attainments, which 

to in? ffrhasthairama, came 

to intervene a gulf which gradually became 
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wider ; while formerly, it was the gi^hasthor 
srama that led on naturally to the next two 
stages, in which the spiritual masters were, as 
a matter of course, ready to take within their 
fold the newcomers, who had completed their 
first two stages which were generally calculated 
to train their mind and body for the next stage. 
The consequence has been that at present there 
exist between the two classes a mutual mistrust 
and misunderstanding that have been heightened 
by the modern western spirit. This spirit 
faithful to the methods of western science 
appears to demand from the Hindus, ‘If your 
adepts in yoga^ jndna, and hhahti have treasured 
up the highest truths, let them come, preach 
about, and demonstrate before the unbelieving 
masses the reality of their pretensions, just as 
the modern discoverers of truths in the physical 
sciences, instead of munching their truths in 
caves or cloisters, demonstrate before the 
wondering masses their discoveries in an intelli¬ 
gible form, or in their concrete and useful 
applications’. 

The aeroplane or the gramophone, the 
telephone, the telegraph, or the steaoc'engine 
leaves no room for doubt in the minds of the 
people that the western science has attained to 
a great height and is rising daily to higher 
heights, and that it is worth while spending time, 
labour, and money in learning the means by 
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tratiis have been discovered and 
applied- Tims the people feel 
naturally attracted tOTrards the 
sciences, which do not run the risk 
of being lost for want of learners, or 
of being confined to the fortunate 
few. There is much truth in these 
statements, which however misK a 
point that should be considered. 
Are sptrhuai and physical sciences 
of such a kindred nature that what be 

demanded or applied to one can also be done 
to the other » The answer, I think, should be 
partially negative, and partially afirmative. Let 
us turn to the negative portion of the answer 
first- The culdvation of the spiritual science 
is essentially an inner realization of spiritual 
truths, an uplifting of the whole man, a culture 
of the soul that tears asunder the veil that 


which the 



difierer.t 
frco that cc 
acqtisiticr. 
cf spirtczal 
caltnre. 


conceals from view the ultimate realities, a 
direct communion with the ultimate consciousnes, 
of which the universe is but a manife^dcHi. 
The learning of the physical science is not 
necessarily connected with the mental and moral 


nature of the man and not dependent upon their 

uplift A scientific man would not necessarily 

experience his moral depravity to be an obstacle 

m the way of mastering the physical sciences, 

for such a mastery has connexion only with 

the exercise of hia intellect and not with his 
42 
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whole self. For this reason^ a man cannot make 
much spiritual progress, even if he be put on 
the track, unless he purges his self of its evil 
qualities and worldly propensities. Next, as to 
the affirmative portion of the above answer, 
it should be stated that spiritual progress puts 
within the reach of the sadhaka certain powers, 
which may be utilized for spiritual benefit in 
view of the new vistas by which many things 
that are now objects of guesses or doubts become 
matters of certain knowledge, offering grounds 
for the solution of many problems of the super- 
sensual world, and steadying generally his belief 
in many directions ; while, on the other hand, 
these powers are standing temptations to use 
them for selfish, worldly purposes, or even for 
working positive evil for selfish ends, which 
of course bring sooner or later the punishment 
in the downfall of the sadhaka. This abuse 
of the powers, which is so very likely to take 
place unless the learner is equipped by an eleva¬ 
tion of his self and his desire for spiritual life 
higher than the stages at which the powers 
can be acquired (specially in these days of absence 
of preliminary training given by the first two 
‘stages of life*) is one of the causes that make 
the adepts so very reluctant to admit as celas 
any and every body that may be animated by 
a passing desire to be put on the track. Besides, 
it means to the Guru waste of time and much 
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labour which could have been more beneficially 
utilized by him, if the disciple falls off in the 
midst of his journey. This is another deterrent. 
Exhibitions of the powers constitute the demons¬ 
trations that are demanded by the modern spirit ; 
but these demonstrations are not altogether 
absent in these days, though they are liable 


to be misinterpreted or dismissed as products 
of too much credulity of the spectators. But 
yet there are several accounts of such manifesta¬ 
tions of powers witnessed by the Europeans 
themselves with their characteristic observing 
habits, and sceptic attitude towards such manifes¬ 
tations, from which it cannot be denied that 
the realities were otherwise than as the accounts 
describe them. I leave out of consideration 
the accounts penned by Indian writers as they 
are likely to be taken at a discount in regard 
to the present question. I have no space for 
quoting from the European accounts ; suffice 
it to say that they relate not only to powers 
dominating the physique and the physical world 
but also to those over the mind, which constitute 
the peculiar conquests of the sadhakas and 
which are but dimly seen through these occasional 
manifestations necessitated by the particular 
circumstances of each case. But as already 
mentioned, these powers come in the train of 

temptations 

n the path of the devotees, their proper place 
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demands them either to be set aside, or utilized 
for further progress, but never to be used as 
instruments of achieving selfish ends. But even 
these manifestations, occasional and few as they 
are, are very often disbelieved ; but they are the 
only material and visible evidences of the inter¬ 
nal acquisitions of an adept ; and as such an 
attitude fails to rouse a spirit of systematic 
enquiry, the gulf separating the spiritual culture 
from the man of today tends ever to increase, 
though of course there are movements at work, 
feeble though they be, aiming to bridge it over 
as far as possible. 

The Hindus, from very ancient times, have 
thought it essential to spiritual progress that the 
truths which may be elicited by philosophical 

reasonings as well as beliefs should 

Sadhana, the ^e combined with and expressed in 
essence of 
religion. 

sophical problems as carried on by 
man's limited intellectual powers are ill able to 
grasp the nature of the Infinite that they pro¬ 
pose to tackle, but it is sadhana that can effect 
a realization of that Infinite. A whole-hearted 
desire to achieve the ends of religion requiring 
the concentration and direction of mental and 
physical energies in that direction constitutes 
the means through which the sadhana is to be 
effected. In the earliest stage of this sadhana 
in the Vedic period, it emphasized the rituals 


sadhana. Mere discussions of philo- 
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(/tarma-Aw«^a), but soon it ran concurrent with 
the one that lays stress on the strenuous and 

constant intellectual cognition of the 
^f'^dhana. oneness of the self localized in the 

individual with the Greater Self 
constituting the universe. Later on, it was 
followed by the emphasis laid by the Oita on 
the selfless 'performance of duties (through which 
alone God’s will can be done), as constituting 


the same, while the Purdnas utilized the emo¬ 
tional side of man’s nature for the purpose. The 
‘stages’ from the Upanisads downwards point 
to three paths in which the intellect, the will and 
actions, and the emotions of man are respec¬ 
tively brought into prominence, and styled jndna- 
yoga, karmoryoga, and hhakti^yoga. It must 
not be supposed that the stress laid on the 


intellect, or will, or emotions, in a particular path 
implies the absolute exclusion of the exercise 
of the other two ; for such an exclusion is im¬ 
possible. The use of the word yoga in the above 
names of the paths is significant ; for yoga means 
the concentration of the whole energies of man, 
while ynana- 2 /o£fa, karma-yoga, and hhaUi-yogk 
signify the expression of the concentrated ener¬ 
gies principally through the application of the 
intellect, the will, and the feeling respectively 
in the prescribed way for religious purposes, 
ihe jndnaryoga need not always be aided by 
the rdjoryoga or hathor-yoga but very often, a 
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pursuer of the former course takes to the latter. 

Control of the senses, purity of life, and a sincere 

and strong desire to get out of the trammels 

of this world are taken as the necessary requisites 

in all the three paths for reaching the final 
goal. 

Hhakti is the chief subject-matter of the 
PuranaSy though in the enumeration of its ob¬ 
jectives, and in reality, other 
matters find a place alongside of the 
treatment of this principal topic. 

I am here principally concerned 
with the BhagavOjta Puraiiciy the 
work upon which the Jkfuhtaphalam 
is based, and which constitutes in 
theory as well as in practice the fifth Veda, 
which all the eighteen Puratias are looked upon 
to be, to the vaisnavas. The practice of 
bhakti in its simplest form is much less arduous 
than the other two courses of jnana-yoga and 
karma-yoga mentioned above, though to a 
certain extent, and specially in its advanced 
stages, it does involve the constituents of both 
jnana-yoga and karma-yoga, 

Pkakti is also the chief ingredient of the 
Tantras which, so far as I see, may be distin¬ 
guished from the Purarias by the following 
difiTerences 

(1) The practice of non-attachment to this 
world {vairagya) is much more empha- 


The path of 
bhakti, the 
subject- 
matter of 
the Puranas, 
specially 
the Bhaga- 
vata. 
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sized in the Piiranas and is inculcated 
upon a follower of the path from the very 


Difference 
between the 
Tantras and 
the Puranas 
though 
bkakti is 


beginning, while the Mantras try 
to bring about this non-attachment 
by allowing a greater latitude to 
enjoyments in the prescribed manner. 

(2) In the Purai^as we do not 


their com- find the abundant use of Mantras. 
mon subject- •. 1 j • ,1 . 

matter. rituals, and yoga exercises that we 


find in the Tantras. 


(3) The Tantras are absent in the Puranas. 

(4) The Tantras principally inculcate the 
feeling of the son to his mother in the 


practice of bhakti by their followers, 
while in the Bhagavata is found the 
exercise of various other feelings. 

(3) The use of matters relating to the ancient 
history of India as well as the ancient 
secular lore is less in the Tantras than 
in the Puranas. 


The common ground on which both the 
classes meet is the adaptation of the various 
means prescribed by them to the capacities and 
inclinations of the sadhakas, though, of course 
the Imes on which it is effected are different. 

The essence ot bhakti lies in the establUhment of 


The essence Pf between the devotee 

of bhakti. “““ <*0 Deity, and the expression of 

the heart’s devotion to Him in and 
through that relation, which becomes to him a 
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never-failing source of attraction and inspiration, 
colouring all his actions and outlook on life. 

In the ordinary social relations, we notice 
how strong are some of the feelings that underlie 
them. The affection of the parents for the son 
or vice versa, the attachment of a friend, the 
conjugal love, or the love between the lover and 
the beloved, the devotion of a faithful servant 
to his master are often seen to be characterized 
by a force, impetuosity, and selflessness that 
nothing can resist or destroy. The strength 
or attraction of feelings of enmity, terror, pifcy» 
wonder, mirth, disgust, &c., is also great, but 
their fitness for use by sadhakas as the basis 
of a permanent attitude towards the Deity is 
much less than the aforesaid set of feelings in 
view either of their occasional and temporary 
character, or their peculiar character which does 
not appeal to them for use towards the God 
they worship. The appropriateness of the first 
set of feelings for such use is recognized by the 
Vaisnavas, though in the Bh^avata, the other 
set is also brought into play. The feeling of 
reverence as of the son to father is recognized 
by some as the only feeling that should be 
entertained by a man towards the Creator, and 
in the mind of such people, the entertainment of 
any other feelings towards Him conflicts against 
this deep-rooted notion. In the Bhagavata, 
the 6antahhava^ or the selfless devotion to the 
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Deity corresponds to this feeling of reverence 
if it be deep and accompanied with the renuncia¬ 
tion of sel6shness. People to whom this attitude 
appeals as the best may not imagine that there 
is scope for the operation of other feelings wh^ich 
might be equally deep-rooted but more dynamic 
and engrossing than the mere feeling of reverence 
can be. In view of the volcanic and forceful 


nature of the feelings, and the tendencies of 
the human mind to attach themselves to the Deity 
through the relation that appeals most to the 
individual concerned in accordance with his 
peculiar mental and physical make-up, the 
Bhagaoata utilized them by chalking out or 
suggesting the ways of such sadha^s in its 


pages through the various incidents or stories 
with the philosophy or the moral underlying 
them, and the courses of Bodhana to which they 
point, engrafted into the incidents and traditions 
a^ociated with the great Krsna of the Mahor- 
bhdrata, and of course, believed as actual 
incidents by the sadhakas. The historicity of 
the narrations is of little importance from the 
religious standpoint, provided they rouse the 
intended emotions and prompt them to the desired 
courses of action. It was this kind of religious 
attitude with absolute indifference to the histori¬ 
city of the incidents that made the Hindus 

scholars who assay the Furdnas by the amount 
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of historical materials that can be extracted from 
them and whose unfavourable criticisms have 
served to depreciate them so much in the eye 
of the Hindus themselves not perceiving the 
inappropriateness of such a criterion ; but the 
elicitation and use of the feelings for religious 
purposes served capitally the object of the 
Bhagavata, 

The harnessing of the feelings for the religious 

The postu object rests upon a few premises 
lates of the which are believed as true by the 
bhakti cult. J^ai^ipavas : 

(1) It is possible to move the Consciousness 
behind the phenomenal world by the direction 
of a whole-hearted, selfless devotion of the heart 
towards Him as expressed through any one of 
the aforesaid feelings. 

(2) The Deity can be moved by the heart’s 
devotion of the sadhaka to assume any form in 
which He is contemplated and wanted by the 
devotee to appear and hold communion with 


him. The Creator of all forms in the universe 
need not be lacking in the power of giving 
himself a form if He so wishes. 

(3) It is not possible to hold communion 
with Him unless He limits his infinite glory 
to adapt it to the senses of human beings with 
their extremely limited powers. Neither Arjuna 
in the OUd nor YasodS in the Bhdgavata could 
bear to look at His cosmic appearance. 
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(4) The constant pervasion of the devotee’s 
mind by the memory of the Deity either in a 
friendly or a hostile attitude towards Him exer¬ 
cises tremendous force in bringing about the 
desired form of liberation of the self. 

The I^^orDevatd (Deity) is ultimately the 

Brahman of the Vedantins, and the 
The philo- ^ ^ , 

sophical iraramatma (bupreme Soul) of the 

Yogins, pervading the universe and 

being its efficient and material 

cause. He is immanent in the world but 

greater than the same. In shorti the basic 

conclusions of the Vedanta in its dvaita form 

are interwoven into the principles of Vais^avism 

to supply its philosophic background, while the 

psychology of the SaAkhya philosophy is 

utilized whenever needed. This process of 

assimilation is also extended to the principles of 

the Yoga philosophy and the Tantric rituals, 

hut of this we shall have occasion to speak later 

on. The outstanding feature of the Puratias is 

to make concrete the abstract thoughts by 

expressing them through events and imairery 

f^umished by history and tradition, and thus 

to make them easily intelligible to people who 

may not feel attracted or whose minds may not 

be tmned to master philosophical conclusions 
m the abstract; but if they be dispensed to 

Pur&rios, the assimUation of such truths by^ the 
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masses can be made more rapid. This was the 
work that was actually accomplished by them 
in early India, and that is one of the causes 
which served to spread and preserve mental and 
spiritual culture among the masses and even in 
the lowest strata of Hindu society. 

To realize how the Shugavxtct, effected the 
above results by a combination of the elements 
already mentioned would be clear from its 
tenth book, which constitutes the best portion 
of the Purana from the vaist^ava standpoint. 
There all the feelings (rasas) are brought into 
play through the actions of its central figure 
Sil Krsi^a and the incidents connected with 
his life. The outlines of his career are similar 
to those of the Jifahahharata but many incidents 
fulfilling the purposes of the Purar^ appear 
in it without having their counterpart in the 
epic. In the picture thus furnished, the great 
personage, who in the eye of modern history 
was a human being endowed, in an eminent 
degree, with all those qualities of head and heart 
that served to make him almost super-human, 
appears as Bhagatsan or in other words the 
Srahinan or Paramatman incarnating and assum¬ 
ing limitations upon his powers, mixes with 
human beings as one of them to be treated as 
the son, friend, enemy, master, husband, or lover, 
to accept the homage of the devotee, to save 
the distressed, to please by his light frolics, 
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to destroy the wicked, to Jay low the haughty, 
and in fact to do everything that was necessary 
for maintaining the human relations and the 
feelings underlying them. Sut interspersed 
through his career are super-human feats and 
incidents in which even the gods are shown to 
pay him homage with the object of keeping 
this idea alive that his fleshly vesture was 
but a cover to the infinite powers that lurked 
beneath, enabling the finite human beings to 
be tied to him by a personal nexus, which 
constitutes the central essence of bhakti. The 
doings of Krsijia as depicted in the £hagavata 
can be classified in accordance with the parti¬ 
cular feeling or feelings to which they appeal, 
and which form, as it were, the channels along 
which the minds of the devotees might be set 
adrift to rouse in themselves the particular 
feeling or feelings which they have taken as the 
means of their sadhana. The classification has 
been done by the Muktdphalam in its last few 
chapters, the importance of which can be re¬ 
alized only when we take note of the high 
place occupied by these feelings in the sadhana 
of bhakti. The passages thus culled out by 
Vopadeva from the whole work enable the 
reader to see at a glance their particular 
significance in relation to the various classes of 
feelings in order that their real bearing may 
not be missed by the readers. 
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In the 
distinction 


The classi¬ 
fication of 
the feelings. 


feelings already mentioned, a broad 
is drawn between the group of 
five, viz*, (selfless and reverent 
devotion), d^sya (devotion as of 
servant to master), sahkya (friend¬ 
ship), vatsalya (paternal affection 
for son), and madkura (conjugal love, or love 
between the lover and the beloved) on one 
side, and the rest of the feelings on the other in 
view of the occasional, temporary or disagree¬ 
able nature of the latter. The feeling of enmity, 
for instance, entertained by Karasa towards 
Krsna stirred his inner nature to its depths 
and made him constantly think of Krsi^a which 
at last brought about his liberation, but a de¬ 
votee would be very reluctant to entertain this 
unwelcome feeling towards the Deity, though, 
as suggested in the Shagavata^ the final result 
may be brought about by it as effectively as 
any one of the aforesaid group of five. Any one 
or more of the second group of feelings may some¬ 
times be mixed with any one of the first as an 
ingredient to make the latter more poignant ; 
and from this also we find their secondary position 
in comparison with the five principal feelings. 

Among these five feelings of ianta, dasya, 
sdkhyat vatsalyay and madhura^ each of the last 
four includes the elements of the preceding 
ones in its composition. Thus madhura sub¬ 
sumes under it the four feelings from to 
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vatsalya while vatsalya the three feelings from 
aantatosakhyat and so forth. It is for this reason 


that the 

Madhura, 
the most 
comprehen¬ 
sive feeling. 


madhura feeling is considered the 
highest in the scale and the most 
complete. The potency of this feeling 
in its ruder form among the lower 
animals up to its highest form 


among the human beings is recognized on all 


hands, and the use of this dynamic force com¬ 


bined with the purity of life, control of the 


senses, and non-attachment to this world were 
discovered early by the Vai^iavas, 


One peculiarity of this sddhana through 
love is that the Deity is invariably looked 
upon as the lover to whom the whole-hearted 
self-abnegating love of the devotee is due. A 
notable departure in this respect is found else¬ 
where e, g. among the Sufis, where the Deity 
may be given the opposite r 61 e. 

An effective use of the feelings requires that 
the object towards whom they are directed 
should be clearly and vividly present before the 
mind. Hence the necessity not only of describing 
Krona’s deeds {Ula) but also delineating his 
eternal appearance with the minutest details. 
Ihis has been done in many places in the Bh^a- 
va^ and the Vamaija literature generally. The 
ongm of the particular appearance of Krsija with 
the dark complexion might have had ‘ a con¬ 
nexion with the actual complexion of 
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as an historical figure ; but the appearance that 
is depicted is an ideal one, meant as it is to 

be perfect in all its features accord¬ 
ing to the conventional criterion of 
beauty in order that it might im¬ 
press the mind of the sadhaka^ at 
least symbolically, with the idea that 
he is the source of all beauty in 
the universe. In the writings of 
Vai^TT^va authors, attempts have 
been made to explain the individual 
features of Krs^a’s appearance, some 
of which are highly appealing ; but 
whether they represent the actual ideas in 
which they originated are more than can be 
said at this distance of time. The lute of 
Krsija is the theme of innumerable passages of 
Vai^nava works. It is taken to be the symbol 
of that anaiida which attracts in its cruder forms 
the lower organisms, and in its higher, the more 
advanced, and in pursuit of which the whole 
universe is mad. It is the blessedness, which is 
more charming than the full aggregate of worldly 
attractions in the eye of the sadhakas, who are 
ready to forsake every thing material, and go 
through the severest penances to have its taste. 
A complete and vivid impression of the figure 
of the Deity is essential also to contemplation 
in both its simple and complex forms ; for sahlja 
yoga (i. e. contemplation of the figure of the 


The need 
for concrete¬ 
ness in the 
object of 
love and co¬ 
gitation, 
supplied by 
the delinea¬ 
tion of 

Krsna’s 
• • • 

external 
appearance 
and his Ilia. 
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Deity instead of the nirdija yoga of the yoguis, 
in which figure is absent) is open to hhaktas^ 
who wish to take to it, though super-conscious 
stages corresponding to the highest stages in 
yoga can be attained through the awakening 
of the emotions themselves such as sMoikahhavay 
and mahahhava^. Combined with the memory 
of his deeds, His figure also works upon the 
mind of devotees engaged in reciting His name 
or singing His praises based on His acts described 
in the Furanas. Needless to mention that the 
image that is ordinarily made for worship only 
materializes the traditional conception. 

It is around this centre of Krspa’s figure 
enlivened by the philosophic ideas concreUzed 
into the conception, and the attractive associa- 

tions supplied by the deeds and incidents of 
His career appealing to the various feelin<rs 
of Hjs devotees and furnishing the channels alon<r 
which to direct them, that a cult has grown” 
so elastic and adaptable to the needs 
of the sadhakas according to their character 
and inclinations. The highest place among 
the feelings ^ means of influencing and direct- 
mg the whole mental energies of man towards 

Deity, IS given to love by reason of its 


I See BJ^gavata, XI. 14. 

44 


also 
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potency for stirring their nature to its depths 
and involving the elements of the other four 
principal feelings in its composition. A cult or 
a religion is nothing if it fails to influence 
the entire psychosis of its adherents ; if a formal 

compliance with certain formulariest 
The reason which do not touch even the 
why bhakt! fringe-area of the mind be called 

ence the en- religion, a greater mistake cannot be 
the psy- ^ made. The aim of the Bhagavata 

adherents. ^ influence directly the 

heart of the devotee in order that 
the whole man might be easily influenced to 
regulate at all times his mind and actions in 
conformity with his real position in relation to 
the future world and the Deity on the one hand, 
and this world with its evanescent charms and 


imperative duties on the other, which the BhAga- 
vata and its ancillary literature try to bring 
home to his mind by their concrete delineations. 

Both the aspects of love, viz., conjugal and 
romantic (i. e. as between a lover and the be¬ 
loved) find a place in the Bhaga- 


Conjugal 
and roman¬ 
tic love as 


vata. The former has been given 
expression at Dwaraka through 


nexus bet¬ 
ween the 
Deity and 
the devotee. 


K.rsna and his wives, while the 
latter finds scope for play at Brin- 
daban and Mathura, but to the best 


advantage at the first mentioned 
place. The introduction of love, specially in 
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its freer form, has made the Krsna cult the 
butt'Cnd of attacks and ridicule. The underlying 
motive that has led to the introduction of this 
sentiment is often missed in the nebula of precon¬ 
ceived notions, the heat of controversy, or the 
want of the right psycho-historical standpoint, 
from which the question must be viewed before 
we ean hope to arrive at the right conclusion. 
The first query that demands an answer at the 


outset is whether the great power of the emo¬ 
tions as a motive force, and their utility, if 
rightly used for religious purposes is admit¬ 
ted or not. If the answer be negative, a wall 
sets in between this and the Vamava stand- 
point, and the people holding them are set apart 
\yithout the hope of mutual understanding at any 
time. If the answer be affirmative, the use 
of the feelings, specially the first four of the 
said group of five, is to stand beyond objection. 
At this point, a second query awaits a reply 

left out? The answer may perhaps go so far 
as o assent to the inclusion of conjugal love 

but not the other, in view of its detrimental 
influence upon society and the hostile attitude 
of he codes of social morality towards same 

I he Vai^nava mtra is fully awaro nf 

lote the secret 

love of a married woman towards a lover (upa- 
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pati)^ though her husband is entitled to the 
whole of her heart. But inspite of this harmful 
nature of the feeling from the social standpoint, 
two features of such secret love cannot be 
ignored viz. (i) its intensity, fervency, and 
constant freshness ; and (ii) the readiness of 
the beloved to face any amount of sacrifice 
of name and social status and other advantages 
combined with the occasions for actually making 
such sacrifices, which are absent in married 
love. In the romantic love adopted by the 
Bhagavata for its purpose, it has engrafted on 
it these two features, but has put on it rigorous 
limitations for eliminating its harmful character, 
as will be apparent from its following aspects :—* 
(1) It has no scope for use except towards 
the Lord of the universe in human form in His 
peculiar setting at Golaka, or its earthly counter¬ 
part Brindaban, which is adapted to the exercise 
of this feeling. Though He is called uporpciti 
according to the ordinary phraseology, and the 
sentiment which is directed towards Him is 
called the upa-poiti-hhava^ two radical differences 
between the sentiment in the BliSgavata and 
the ordinary v/porpciti-bhavat should be borne in 
mind viz. (a) it is not of the form that is rooted 
in the changefulness of its object, and in selfish¬ 
ness, and (b) the object of love in the Bhagavata 
is the conscious Reality that exists everywhere, 
and pervades all forms of beings. In loving a 
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lover or a sweetheart, what U really loved is the 
real substratum of his or her being, and this 
is no other than the Bhagavat of the Bhagavatas 
corresponding to the Brahman of the Vedantins^ 
and the Paramatman of the Yogins. But man 
lives in the phenomenal world, and in his eye, 
the ordinary separateness, that exists between 
one human being and another, must exist 
between a resident of Brindaban, and Krsna 
in his human form ; and this superficial riew 
has been pressed into serrioe to maintain the 
sentiment ordinarily styled upa-pati-bhava. 

So between the conjugal love at Dwaraka 
and the romantic love at Brindaban, as treated 
in the Bhagavata, the limitations that are 
brought into play put the latter on a par with 
the former in regard to the steadfastness with 
which their object is loved in the two cases; 
while at the same time, the love at Brindaban 
18 combined with the two elements of fervency, 
and opportunities for self-sacrifice which are 
not present in the same high degree in conjugal 
love. The very element of secrecy with which 
romantic love is pursued, and the difficulties 
that clog its way, are causes for heightening 
Its fervency and romance, and the imminent 
actual risks and losses extending to the sacrifice 
of every thing worldly present the opportunities 
y which the self-abnegation of the beloved 
IS ever brought into play and put in the fore- 
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front ; while the direction of that love towards 
Bhagavat purges it of the trace of any evil 
that might be suspected to have come in by 
reason of its semblance to a kind of love that 
in its full form is considered obnoxious in society. 
This is the reason why in the Bhagavata the 
love of the Gopis is put on a higher level 
than the love of Krs^a*s wives for Krs^a at 
Dwaraka, 

The stages leading to complete self-abnega¬ 
tion, and devotion of the individual self to Krsua, 
the Supreme Self, are well marked in the Bhdga~ 
vata in these six chapters, viz., Bk. X, 22 and 
29-33. They make it clear that complete 
devotion of the body and the soul to the Su¬ 
preme Soul is implied. By a logical extension 
of this premiss, the Bhagavata has been, in 
the connected portions of the chapters, frankly 
detailed in its references to the physical aspect 
of the devotion, which appear coarse to a pre¬ 
sent day reader. Though, no doubt, they could 
have been substituted by mere bints, there are 
considerations which should not be ignored in 
understanding the angle of vision by which 
they appeared in a different light : (1) The 
sadhaka,^ for whom the rasadllQ of Kr^a 
is meant to be an avalamhana (support) for his 
thoughts, supposes his own soul, under the 
instruction of his Ouru, as an humblest atten¬ 
dant of a principal GopI (say as a manjcvri, as 
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the great Sanatana and others did) with allotted 
services but intercepted from greater oppor¬ 
tunities of personal service to Him by higher 
grades of service. This maiijari, like all others 
of the group, ideutiBes herself completely 
with the Gopl’s weal and woe dependent, of 
course, on Kraija alone. The sole self-less 
care of the manjarl is to be helpful, in how¬ 
ever feeble a way, in contributing to the happi¬ 
ness of her leader by serving her and Krsqa, 
her own happiness lying in and through such 
service. The relation in which the sadhaka 
stands to the above lila is therefore clear. 

(2) The GopI is to be without a trace of 
selfishness and whatever she does is at Krsija’s 
will and for his happiness. AOer the stage of 

exception may be taken, 
all the Gopis are forsaken by Krs^a, because 

a trace of pnde. and therefore the reverse of 
the idea of self completely devoted to Him 
creeps mto their mind ; and the only Gopi 
with whom He continued company is the one 

v'u ’"i unswerving selflessness. 

height that are demanded in the union of the 
individual soul of the Gopi with the Supreme 
Soul are clearly manifest, though the hu2n 
shapes which clothe them involve a physical 

of Its selfishness, and by the offering of same 
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to the incarnate Controller of Cupid {man’ 
mathormanmatha) in pursuance of the belief that 
fire-like He can consume the grosser part of 
human love directed towards Him. 

(3) The ideas that usually arise in the mind 
by the coarse phraseology were and are found 
to be stifled and replaced by the serious and 
venerable associations incident to the train of 
thoughts that a devotee has, even at the mention 
of the name of ICrs^a, not to speak of the 
incidents of his life as depicted in the portions 
of the Bhagavata like that devoted to rasa-lila. 
A parallel to such radical differences in the 
train of thought may be drawn from the phallic 
symbol which gives rise to the most hallowed 
feelings in the mind of a devotee, while it strikes 
another differently. 

The higher stages of rasa-hla represent the 
further progress of the individual soul in its union 
with the supreme when the former becomes 
wholly interpenetrated by the latter. The bhafUct 
does nob wish to annihilate his self in the 
supreme self, but wants to retain his indivi¬ 
duality only in so far as it is required for devo¬ 
tion and service. For the highest stage of 
sadhana on this line, he is ready to give up 
everything valuable from any other stand¬ 
point, even the form of salvation which seeks 
the loss of individual existence, or the acquisi¬ 
tion of power, or pleasure of any kind. With 
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the realization of this stage, even infinite suffer¬ 
ing experienced for a work, considered as a 
duty in the service of the Lord, can prove a 
source of happiness to him. 

The instrumentality of mere emotions directed 
as aforesaid is only one of the means of bhakti- 
sadhana ; for it is open to bkakti to combine 
with itself the raja-yoga comprising the medita¬ 
tion of the particular rriurti of the Isia-Devata 
as required by the personal tie subsisting between 
him and the Devata. This utilization of yoga 
by is mentioned in the 11th book of the 

Bhaganata as already pointed out, while also 
the selfless spirit required and developed by 
hhakti furnishes an excellent scope for the play 
of karma-yoga. 

The romantic love as adopted by the Bhdga- 
vata as a means of sadhana should be understood 
in Its true connotation, and must not be confused 
with the lower forms of love which are also 
mentioned in the Purdna but with due recogni¬ 
tion of their lower positions. ° 

The attempt to show that the chapters 
dealing with this love are later additions, even 
d aucoessful, cannot bar the conclusion that 
there developed at some time or other a mode 
of sMhana through utilization of this sentiment 
m its true connotation, which was followed by 
devotees in growing numbers with the results 
as recorded in the various works on the subject. 

45 
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In view of the early date claimed by Arthur 
Avalon for the development of Tantrikism, and 
the new light that is gradually being thrown 
on the various questions relating to the subject, 
it is difficult to state for certain, at present, 
whether in the application of the emotions for 
religious purposes, the Vaisnava cult did not 
borrow ideas from the Tantriks. It can however 
be reasonably said that there took place mutual 
assimilation of ideas and practices between the 
Vaisnavas and the TSntriks, the results of which 
are found in the tantrik developments of 
Vaisijava ideas and practices, and Vaisuava 
assimilations of same from the tantriks. In 
the utilization of the sentiment of love for 
sadhana, the modes recommended in the Bhaga- 
v<Ua are characterized by restraint ah initiot 
while the tantrik modes (leaving out of view 
the aberrations) permit, if need be, the with¬ 
drawal of restraint on particular line to evoke 
the ultimate control over the senses. The way in 
which the great Bengali poet CaudidSsa per¬ 
formed his sddhana is only one of a large class 
of instances which, by the above criterion, 
appear to have a tantrik touch. The various 
other feelings are also mentioned in the Bhdga- 
vata as being effective in securing the final 
weal of the souls of persons entertaining them. 
They have been classified and clearly set out 
in the various chapters of the MuHdphalam* 
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Their effectiveness lies in the belief already 
mentioned that constant cogitation of the Deity 
brought about by the feelings gives rise to the 
said result, however agreeable or disagreeable 
be the feelings themselves. For use by sadkakas^ 
many of them may have no value at all, but 
their depiction is meant to impress upon the 
devotee the power of constant cogitation about 
the lata Devatd, 

Upon these basesin the has grown 

an extensive literature, of which a large portion 
deals with the philosophical substratum of bhakti 
or makes a detailed analysis of the emotions 
and their application for purposes of bhakti. 
It was the Bengal school of Vaisnava literature, 
specially after Sri Caitanya, that applied 
Itself, more than any other, to the work of this 
analysis of love and application of the results 
in the actions and inter-actions of the various 
persons and groups of persons that cluster round 
the central Krsi^a, The general rasa 6^tras 
that had been extant were, of course, laid 
under contribution in the process. The object 
of all this was to make the lUd of RadhS 
and Krg^a more graphic and ramihed in order 
that the devotee can lean on them with ease, 
and be attracted and attached to the cult by 
t e larger number of supports, upon which 
his mmd can rest for cogitation, religious 
diversion,, and the relishing of the elicitations 
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of various rasas in their direct or indirect 
relation to the Deity. 

The Shdgavata depicts an ideal place in 
which bhakti in its various aspects finds scope 
for exercise. Here, any thing is sacred from a 
particle of dust to the prominent partakers of 
the lild. It is the earthly counterpart of Golaka, 
and held in the highest reverence by the denizens 
of heaven and all grades of divine and super¬ 
natural beings. The very trees and creepers 
and the lower animals exist in the place by virtue 
of their rare good luck, while the Vedas, as 
well as the souls in the highest stage of spiri¬ 
tual culture are incarnate there as the Gopis. 
The beauty of the locality with its gurgling 
Yamuna, flowering and fruit-bearing plants and 
trees of all descriptions, and the silvery notes 
of the cuckoo and other birds are entrancing ; 
while to crown them all, there are the music 
of Krs^a’s lute and His ecstatic personality. 

Such is Brindaban with its ideal features, 
having its appropriate location in the devotee’s 
heart. The surroundings in which the wielder 
of the universe spent his early career, set¬ 
ting to human beings new lines of approach 
towards him, ought to befit the beauty 
and grandeur of the incidents that took 
place, and therefore, it is no wonder that their 
description should undergo a process of idealiza¬ 
tion. The earthly Brindaban is the material 
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counterpart of the mental reality and is believed 
to be a place indissolubly and in a special degree 
associated with KrsQa’s presence. It is in this 
belief that for the purpose of sadhana^ devotees 
take to this place, which by its traditional con* 
nection with the Ilia of Krsiia generally, and 
His particular actions with particular portions of 
the locality present before them a graphic reality 
and a living environment that steady or other¬ 
wise help their mental process involved in the 
acts sadhana. But it is mind and mind alone of 
the devotee that can secure an immediate realiza¬ 
tion of the Deity either there or at any other 
place, which, the Vais^avas believe on the 
grounds already mentioned, to have actually 
taken place in the case of several bhaktas by 
virtue of their extreme devotion. The narratives 
of their success in sddhana are recorded in works 
like the Bhaktiratfiakara, which, to the mind 
of the hkakta, prove the permanence of Krs^a- 
lila and the efficacy of Brindaban, in and through 
which it is realized. 

The path of hkakti is said to be easier than 

any other for the following rea¬ 
sons :—(!) It emphasizes the use of 
the emotions,—the very spring of 
action, to the exclusion, if so requir¬ 
ed by the devotee, of its combination 
with raja^yoga, or karmonyoga, which presents 
difficulties ; (2) it always entertains an attitude 


Why the 
path of 
bhakti is 
easier. 
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of compromise towards the erring masses, who 
take to this method of sadharM^ inspires them 
with courage for further efforts inspite of failures, 
and puts bofore them a hopeful prospect of 
a sure achievement of the final goal sooner or 
later ; (3) it recommends a complete self- 
surrender to the Deity, and directs the devotee's 
hope to His mercy, which He might at any 
moment be pleased to extend to him on account 
of his whole-hearted efforts proving unsuccessful 
through his incapacity ; (4) the emotions, by 
virtue of their intrinsic attraction for men, draw 
them towards the Deity by their own strength. 
With feeble beginnings, they become irresistible 
in time and carry on the devotee alono^ the 
path of bhakti by their own powerful current ; 
(5) constant remembrance of the Deity or por¬ 
tions of His Ilia is believed, as already mentioned, 
to have a gp*eat potency for elevating the soul 
and securing for him the final object. This is 
secured by what is called the practice of the 
branches (lit. limbs) of bhakti^ the number of 
which is mentioned differently by the hhaktas in 
the different parts of the Bh^avata according as 
its particular aspects are omitted or taken into 
account. The following three may, if rightly 
practised, give rise to help the growth of all the 
requisites of a bhakta such as purity of life, 
self-control, self-abnegation, non-attachment to 
this world enumerated in the book : 
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(a) ^raoa«am (listening to any thing 
about the Deity), 

(b) klrtanam (repetition of his name or 
any thing about him), 

(c) smarajimn (remembrance of same). 

The charge that is often laid at the door of 


vai^tiavism is that it advocates vairagya (non- 

A j f r attachment to this world) at all 
A defect of . t , . 

vai§navism. periods and in all ‘stages of life’ 

with the consequence that many of 
its adherents develop idleness mistaken or passed 
for real vairagya, to the utter neglect of duties 
attaching to the ‘stages of life’. Real mental 
non-attachment to wordly matters is not antago¬ 
nistic to wordly duties. It is perfectly expressible 
through the pursuit of worldly duties without 
looking to the results and actuated only by 
a sense of duty and eagerness to perform it in 
^e best way possible only for duty’s sake. 
The idleness that develops often bases itself on 
fatalism as its underlying philosophy while it 
IS, indeed, one thing to be active without carino- 
or the fruits of actions which are left in a higher 
hand, and another to be idle and expect the 
Deity to goad him to action at every step 
Self-resignation to the Supreme is not a s^onym 

to bear m mind that he is as much a member 

f the State as any other, with his particular 
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share of duties at particular periods of his life, 
which, if every body like him tries to throw over 
his neighbour means the disruption and 
ruin of the society and the state to which he 
belongs. It is true that the Bhagavata is 
not a code of social duties and we 

cannot expect from it any complete treatment 
of the way in which vairagya, should be 
developed in harmony with the worldly duties. 
The Vai^nava smvti could have dwelt on the 
subject but has not. In the JE[ai'ihhakti~vild6a^ 
a smrti work of the Bengal Vaisi^avas, it is the 
religious duties that have been delineated without 
any reference to the secular. One of the causes 
for the devotion of exclusive attention to the 
religious aspects of the duties lies perhaps in 
the political state of the country in which the 
later vai^tiava literature, that took its cue 
from the Bhagavatat developed. The bearing 
of the burden of administration was then but 
a relegated one for the Hindus generally, and 
as they were no 
more a necessity for them to bother themselves 
about the maintenance of a harmonious relation 
between the practice of the religious doctrines 
that were preached and the ‘stages of life' a 
principal object of which, as already pointed 
out, was to avert a cleavage between the 
results of a deeply religious outlook on life and 
the keeping up of the body politic in its proper 


longer the rulers, it was no 
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health and strength by an adequate direction 
of the secular duties. If it be said that it was 
not necessary for the vaisnava works to discourse 
on the secular duties, as they depended in 
these matters upon the general sm 2 'ti works 
like that of Maim, the answer is that vairagya 
and bkakti have been necessarily freed in the 
Vaisnava books from the obligations that are 
binding upon the members of the Hindu society 
in the general codes, and the latitude thus 
conferred on vairagya and hhakti is unjustly 
utilized by the numerous real or counterfeit 
approximations to those states of mind, which 
in fact never fall within the exceptions. It 
is these deviations from the path of real hhakti 
that have made vaisnavism weak in the fields 
of secular action. Inertia and idleness in the 
name of hhakti and vairagya, not to speak of 
the mal-formed offshoots that have grown from 
the pure trunk of the emotion-cult of the 
Bhagavata, are the diseases that should be 
remedied before vaisnavism can hope to make 
its adherents strong in action by preventinc^ 
them from dropping into the pitfalls. The 
burden of this duty lies on the interpreters of 
the Bhagavata. It is for them to show how 
Its doctrines are amenable to healthy combina¬ 
tion with karmoryoga, and how they are 
adaptable to the healthy uses of human energies 
in the service of man and society. The 
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Shagavata is a work of vaira^ya, and it is 
vairctgya that receives the greatest emphasis 
in its pages from the first to the last. Men 
are naturally susceptible to the attractions of 
the material world, to the spells of the senses, 
that turn their minds away from the religious 
and spiritual truths that cannot be realized 
so long as the rays of their light are not allowed 
to penetrate to the soul by the removal of the 
thick mist of sensual distractions. The passing 
away of kingdoms and empires, the humbling 
of the arrogant inspite of their power, the 
evanescence of material enjoyments, the shaki¬ 
ness of the worldly props on which our minds 
lean so confidently, the shortness and uncer¬ 
tainty of human life which can be made an 
instrument for the highest progress but is 
generally allowed to be wasted, the hollow¬ 
ness of the sense of ‘I’ness often carried to 
the most selfish extremes, the great extent 
to which we depend upon a uniform and intelli¬ 
gent regimen by an unseen hand of forces 
which make our life and the workings of our 
senses possible either when awake or asleep 
and yet our forgetfulness of the worker behind 
the scene, and such other matters are combined 
with the delineations of the ways of God 
towards man, and the means by which He can 
be realized, in touching narratives which are 
meant to be heard in order that they might 
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mould and uplift his inner nature, and turn 
his mind towards the permanent Reality behind 
the fleeting. The vairdgya is thus inculcated 
in all its powerful intensity with a view to 
cauterize, as it were, by imperceptible, daily 
applications, the ligaments that tie him so 
strongly to this world and make him worldly. 
The Bhagaoata cannot be blamed if, at the 
same time, it does not lay down in detail the 
ways in which it is to work in combination 
with the duties of the gi'hastka (householder), 
a ‘stage of life* upon which principally depend 
the maintenance and improvement of the society 
as a whole ; because, man with his strono* 
material predilections would naturally supply 
for himself a course of action effecting such a 
combination. But it is desirable that such a 
course should have been dwelt on at length in 
the vai^nava smrtis by the best thinkers for 
the guidance of the people, instead of being 
left to the fanciful choice or immature thoughts 
of the average man ; and an early treatment 
of such a course of action in the smrtis could 
have prevented the replacement of secular 
duties by their religionized and ritualized subs¬ 
titutes. That work is religion has been an 
early Hindu text from the time of the Oita, 
and the prevention of its disuse in a lar-e 
measure among the Hindus need not have 
made it necessary for them to be roused to 
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its iraportance aud learn it afresh by an impact 
from the West and through its western ver¬ 
sions by the European savants. 

The chapters of the Jifuktaphalam from the 
first to the eleventh have compiled slokas 

from the Shagavata on various 
Diverse topics relating to Visnu and his 

MuktZiphalam. manifestations, his presence in all 

beings, his hhaktas, aud the various 

‘limbs of hhaktC* The delineation of Visnu’s 

• « 

manifestations has its significance in the fact 
that a manifestation was assumed with a 
particular intention or was connected with a 
particular phase of his activities, and may be 
chosen as the object of worship by a bhakta 
according as a manifestation appeals to him 
supremely, or is considered to bring him a 
particular form of well-being of which he is 
desirous. It should also be borne in mind that 
no manifestation of Visnu is amenable to worship 
in any spirit except those of sdnta and ddsyay 
while Krsna can be the object of worship with 
all the feelings from §dnta to madlmra. The 
feeling of reverence, however, which conduces 
to the maintenance of a distance between the 
devotee and the object of worship often inclines 
the §dnta and ddsya worshippers to resort to 
Narayana or some other manifestation, which 
by its deviation from the human form, or 
association with awe-inspiring or other deeds 
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does not afford any scope for feelings other 
than 6anta and dasya. 

I have now touched upon certain view¬ 
points from which the development of Vaisnava 

sadhana and the ideas and beliefs 

Conclusion. 11.., 1 

underlying it may be seen with a 

significance usually missed by those who do 
not look at them with the eye of belief. The 
stand-point of wholesale belief, on the other 
hand, that attempts to substantiate every tittle 
of the ancient lore garnered in the Bhagavata 
does not appeal to people of the present age, 
usually desiring to have some reason in their 
beliefs, and not at all ready to accept those 
statements which conflict with the extant 

conclusions of modern science. The ancient 
religious books of almost all religions contain, 
more or less, generalizations which do not 
tally with the results of modern scientific 
investigations, and the infallibility claimed for 
the religious works is thereby impeached 
inspite of attempts of some of the interpreters 
to justify the generalizations by drawing out 
allegorical or esoteric meanings, which often 
defeat their own objects by being uncouth 
and far-fetched. The distrust created by this 
conflict of portions of ancient lore with the 
truths of science tends to be extended to the 
spiritual and religious matters upon which 
really the value of the works is and should 
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be recognized as based. The better course, 
I think, for the religious interpreters would 
be to draw a clear line of demarcation between 
the essential and the non-essential, and thus 
prevent a wholesale rejection of both, resulting 
in the consequences that we find in abundance 
around us at the present moment. It is feared 
that such a line of separation expressly pointed 
out may diminish further the sanctity and 
weight of the works than is desirable ; but 
the harm it has done is more than it would 
perhaps have been by the adoption of the 
alternative. In any case, the line has to be 
drawn to prevent the growing spread of distrust 
in the essential portions of the religious works 
along with that in the unessential. 

I have attempted in this discourse to sketch 
the main features of hhakti as found in the 
Bliagavata (of which the Muktaphalam is a 
topical rearrangement of a number of its verses) 
with occasional glances at the connected issues 
in order to place before the reader the stand¬ 
points from which certain aspects of hhakti 
may be viewed and their significance realized. 
I have tried to draw the outlines of the entire 
psycho-historical side of hhakti in order that 
any portion of it forming the subject-matter 
of any particular chapter of the Sh^avata 
or the Muktapluxlcum might be seen in its 
relation to the whole, together with its location 
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as a link in the chain of sadhana. To the 
Hindus, religion is not merely a body of 
tenets to be believed as true, but a course 
of sadhana i. e. means by which the devotee 
can, if he tries whole-heartedly, realize the 
Ultimate Reality by intense and constant 
endeavours, and by conduct regulated by this 
high ideal. In the path of bhakti, the emotions 
are primarily utilised for creating in the 
devotee a ceaseless currents of inclinations 
towards the Deity by the imposition between 
them of a nexus of relationship, in and through 
which the sadhaka likes most to be tied to 
Him. It may be called the yoga of emotions 
alongside of the yoga of intellect and the 
yoga of actions (implying will), the names 
indicating the particular mental functions upon 
which stress is laid in the three paths. It is 
the touch of the emotions that inspires and 
strengthens the devotee and makes pleasurable 
the journey that would otherwise have been 
very arduous. It is perfectly recognized that it 
is not possible for the finite mind of man 
with its heavy limitations to grasp the Infinite 
unless it be in the likenesses of the sea, the 
sky, and so forth, which are really far from 
being the Infinite connoted by the term, and 
serve as but symbols, while it is believed that 
It 13 not impossible for the Source of all forms 
visible in this universe to assume for Himself 
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u form and appear before the devotee, nor 
is it possible for the Receptacle of the tenderest 
feelings to continue irresponsive to the hearty 
and incessant calls of his sadhaka trying his 
utmost to be deserving of His response or 
mercy. His presence is all-pervasive, but at 
times He incarnates for meting out mercy to 
the afflicted and erring world. His incarna¬ 
tion as Krsi?.a had as one of its principal objects 
the showing of new ways of approach to men, 
and it was these ways that have formed the 
subject-matter of a large portion of this dis¬ 
course. In these ways of realization, the un- 
bearble majesty of his infinitude limits itself 
into the finite to bring Himself within the 
easy reach of human beings. To conceive Him 
in His limitless qualities. His ‘universal appear¬ 
ance’ visible in and through the minutest 
form of existence to the highest, yet not con¬ 
fined to these limits, and through the numberless 
manifestations of life, intelligence, and beauty 
in this universe, staggers even the boldest 
imagination. It was one of the objects of his 
incarnation Krs^a to obscure, as it were, his 
blinding effulgence, to be realizable by the 
finite intellect, to be graspable by the finite 
emotions, to love and to be loved by the finite 
hearts of man. I have, in the foregoing pages, 
looked at the incarnation of Krsna and the 
feelings through which he puts Himself within 
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man’s reach in their psycho-historical detach¬ 
ment from each other with glances at the 
gradual growth of the cult, but to the devotee 
they appear as one co-existent or sequential 
body of realities occurring within the time of 
Krsna continued incarnate, and perfectly right 
he is so far as his sadhana is concerned. It is 
this point of view that rather strengthens his 
belief and helps his sadhana. Standing on his 
foundation of belief, he works on the particular 
line of devotion prescribed for himself and 
expected to achieve for him the results that 
attended the efforts of the great devotees, in 
whose footsteps he is following. The experiences 
of the real sadhakas can be tested only by those 
who proceed along the same lines, and the 
opinions of others, however great in other helds 

of experience, are of as little value as that of 
an Ignoramus upon the reactions of a chemical 
experiment. The path of hhakti is smoother 
than any other on account of the little demand 
made by it on any technical knowledge, or 
arduous acts on the part of the devotee.” The 
only demand that it makes is upon the direction 
of hi3 emotions towards the Deity, to hold Him 
a ways in mind by conscious or subconscious 
working of his memory, and be thus inspired in 
all his actions by the ideals that a devotee ought 
O ollow ; m short, to set himself adrift aloncr 
the current of his feeling which by its depth 
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and intensity carries him towards his goal. 
This is what makes the sadhana of hhakti so 
popular ; and adaptible as it is to the varying 
inclinations of the sadhakay it has succeeded in 
having a very large number of adherents. It 
is, moreover, liberal in its treatment of man, 
however low in castal status, a feature that 
is woefully lacking in practice in many of the 
Hindu sects. All these factors account for the 
larofe number of followers of the doctrine of 
hhakti, the foundation of modern Vishnuite 
Hinduism prolessed by at least 150 millions 
of the inhabitants of India^, The function of 
the puranas is to popularize the traditional 
Hindu culture and imbue the minds of the 
people with the spiritual and religious truths 
garnered by the early Hindu philosophers and 
sadhakas, and incorporated in the works in a 
popular form. Eager circles of listeners squatting 
round an interpreter reading out and explain¬ 
ing the slokas of the Bhagavata were a common 
sight in the past. The practice is not so much 
in vogue now-a-days owing mainly perhaps to 
the different spirit of the times, though its 
potency as a distributor of culture cannot be 
questioned. If the Bhagavata embodies in itself 
the essence of the philosophical and religious 
truths that have been reached by the Hindus by 


I Encyclop<Bdia of Religion artd Ethics, II, p. 539. 
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virtue of their centuries of search and sadhana 
as regulated and stimulated by the peculiar 
varna^rama organization of the Hindu society, 
and if the Hindus, as represented by their 
highest masters in the fields of spiritual and 
religious culture, have by virtue of arduous 
efforts for centuries, made more conquests in 
the field of spiritual knowledge and sadhana 
than any other people, the value of the 
Bliagavata as an easy version of the said truths, 
and as the manual of Ihahti-sadhana cannot 
be gainsaid. There are extant on the earth 
various religions and religious cults, attempting 
for their followers to tear up to a certain 


extent the veil that puts out of their sight 
the Worker of the universe and His ways. 
To understand all His ways, infinite as they 
are, is not the aim of hhahti or perhaps of 
any other Hindu cult. In his ananda aspect 
i. e., in his aspect of love, bliss, and beauty, 
he allows himself to be realized by man, which 
does not mean an intellectual mastery by the 
latter of all He does and the manner of 
doing It. To be clearer, a son need not master 
all the learning of his erudite father, nor a 
friend to acquire the scholarship of his learned 
friend, for the completion of the tie that 
subsists between them, because it is complete 
without It. To enable man to be conscious 
of such a tie, to make it effectively binding, 
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to convert it into an actuality instead of 
allowing it to be but imaginary is the aim 
of hhakti, and on it depend the value and 
importance of the Blia<javata and the Maktd- 



System of 

Education in the Upanisads 


The anti¬ 
quity of the 
Ci-'yatnas and 
the purpose 
they sub¬ 
serve. 


Formerly the life of the twice-born wn.s 
divided into four a8rama$- (stjy^es of life) tlie 
first of whiclt wns inennt for study. The eduen 

tion received duriufj tlie period wns 
not meant merely to store tlicir 
minds with literary information hut 
to make them capable of grappling; 
witli the hardships of the remninin<>^ 
portions of their lives. The four divi¬ 
sions of life are found mentioned in the Upani¬ 
sads, which shows that they were in vogue in 
ancient times'. The first uirama is referred to 
in so early tests as the and Atharva 

and the Aitarcga'^ Taittirlya^, and 
patha Bvdhmanas^. 

Usually a brfihmana boy had to enter into 
the first stage of life !>y performing the \ipa- 


1 Chlnd, Vp,^ 23. I : 8, 15 ; V, 10, 1-2 ; 8, 15 ; 
B'. Up., iv, 4. 22 ; SvCtZl. up., vi, 21. 

2 X, I 19, 5. 

3 VI, 108. 2 : 133. 3 ; vii, 109. 7 ; xi, 5. r. 

4 V, 14 ; xxil, 9. 

5 hi, 7 , < 5 , 3. 

6 3 , 3 . I & 7 . Cf. AK. xi, 5, 3. 
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nayana ceremony at any time between the acres 
of eight and sixteen^. The nature of the connec¬ 
tion that existed between the ceremony and 

education in ancient times cannot be 
realized from the upanayana cere¬ 
mony of the present day. We find 
in the Upanisads that the imparting 
of education on each of the subjects 
of study had to be preceded by the ceremony®, 
from which it seems that it was not an elaborate 
ceremony, or at least the second and the sub¬ 
sequent repetitions of the ceremony were not 
elaborate. In the Dharma-sastras, separate upa,' 
nayanas had to be prescribed for the study of 
each of the Vedas®. According to the Vaitana- 
Sutra^^ the knowledge of the Gayatrl-mantra 
the essence of t)ie three Vedas enabled a student 
to study the Yaju7\ and Sama Vedas but 
a separate initiation ceremony was necessary 
for studying the Atharva Veda. 

In view of the aforesaid evidences the 
antiquity of the ceremony is above doubt ; hence, 
Prof. Deussen’s remark that at the time of the 
Chdndogya JJpanisady the study of the Vedas 
did not yet become a duty of the brahmaiaas 

• • I Asv. Gr. Su.y i, 2, i-8. 

2 Chand. Up., v, ii, 7 j Kaufi, Up., iv, 18. 

3 Ap. Dh. S., i, I, I, 8-9. 

4 *. 5 - 
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is not sounds His inference is base<l on a 
passage in the Chando'jy^i Z’pani’icid in wliicli 
Aruni says that none in his family have become 
the object of slander for going without educa¬ 
tion*^. This can only stipport tlie inference that 
there were in those days tamilies, some members 
of which were without education, but it canii"t 
be an adequate ground for the opinion that tlie 
duty of study of the Vedas was not then a duty 
of all the brahmanas, from which, of c-urse, 
deviations were possible. On the other hand 
the passage makes it clear that a brahmana 
incurred odium as in later times'^ by going 
without education. 

The son of a teacher was sometimes <Mven 
uyanayana by his father and imparted education 
by him*, but in most cases the boy was sent 

to a guru elsewhere in order that he 


The selec¬ 
tion of a 
guru. 


might be subjected to a more rigid 
discipline than at home^. Svetaketu, 
though the son of the renown¬ 


ed scholar Aruni, had to leave home for the 


house of his guru with that object in view ; 
and after undergoing there the hardships of a 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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Phil, of the Upanif^ads. p. 369. 

Chand. Up., vi, i, i. 

Patanjalt s i^/uhubha'^ya, ii, 2, 6. 

Pr- Up.. V, I,I 

CAand. up., vi, i, i ; 8, 15 ; Br. Up., vi, 3, 6. 
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hrahmacarl for the prescribed period, returned 
to his father to be taught more abstruse sub¬ 
jects^. The students after finishing their usual 
courses of study could place themselves under 
more than one guru in different places^ in 
order to have special knowledge of subjects 
from those who had specialised in them. There 
was at Patancala in the Madra country a scholar 
named Kapya who was a specialist in sacrifices. 
His fame as such used to attract to him many 
students^. Similarly six brahmanas went to 
learn Vaisodnarcv-vidya from Asvapati who was 
proficient in the subject^. Though study under 
a teacher belonging to the same sdkhd with the 

O O 

student was preferred, yet deviations from this 
practice were allowed in regard to distinguished 
gurus. A marked deviation from the usual 
practice is found in the case of Yajnavalkya 
who though a follower of the Yajur-veda 
used to teach both the Yajur and the Sama- 
vedas^. 

The teachers were not always vaiiaprasthins 
or sannyasins dwelling in forests. That many 
of them were householders living with their 


I Chatid. Up., vi, 1 2 Jdid.t vii, 1 , 1 . 

3 Br. Up.t iii, 3 . I i 7 . I- 4 Chand. Up., v, ll. 
5 Br. Up., iii, i, 2. 
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Teachers, 
not always 
forest- 
dwellers. 


families iu villages or towns is evident from the 

Upanisads^ Videha, Kas% Pancala, 
Madra, etc. were famous as centres 
of learning. We find it mentioned 
in the Bi'haddramjaha JJpanisad’^ 
that there were many teachers 
in Kuru-Paiicala and pupils flocked to Madra- 
des'a^ and ‘Northern India’^ for tlie acquisition 

of knowledge. 

During his stay with the Guru, the student 
had to collect alras=, maintain the sacred fire®, 
rear cattle’ and perform such other work. 

The Gopatha Brahmana^, and the Chando- 
Uya^ and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads^^ men- 

Period of various subjects of study, the 

studentship, n^astery of which required a long 

period. The Chandogya^^ puts 
twelve years as the usual limit which could, 
however, be extended to thirty-two years or 

I Chand. Up., iv. I, 2 J Br. Up., iii, 3. i ; iii, 7, 

a ^ iii, 3 , I i iii, 7 , I. 

4 Kau.. Br., vii, 6. 5 Chand. Up., iv, 3, 5 ; 

6 CW. up., iv, ,0, . ; Bat. Br., '' 

7 Chand. Up., iv, 4, 5. 

8 Gopatha Br., i, 2, 9. 

10 Br. Up., ii, 4, 10. 

U Chand. Up,, vi, 1.3; 

STu, i, 22, 3. 
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Upwards. The Pdraskara Gvhya SUtra^ sets 
down twelve years for the mastery of each 
Veda, making the total forty-eight years. The 
student may also, according to it, study longer 
if he so desires. Though the study for twelve 
years was the usual practice, yet if a student 
could finish his studies within a shorter period, 
he could become a householder with the per¬ 
mission of the Guru"^. 

Though learning by rote was not commen¬ 
dable,® yet there were students who could well 
perform the rites and ceremonies but did not 
know the meanings of Vedic passages^. The 
sndtakas i. e. those who returned home after 
their periods of stay at the houses of their gurus 
were of three classes®, viz., vidydsnatcikaSf 
vrcitcisnutcthas^ and vidyd~vr<itct-sndtak(is. Those 
students who completed their studies but did not 
perform fully the necessary vratas formed the 
first group ; those who did not complete their 
studies but observed the full complement of 
religious rites composed the second group ; 
while those who completed both the studies and 
the rites made up the third group and were 
held in the highest estimation®. 

I Paraskara Gt . STv , ii, 5- 2 AtfV. Gr. Sn., i, 22, 4 . 

3 Samkitopam^ad Br., 3- 

4 Piraskara Gr- SU.. ii. 6 , 7 J ^U„/,aMufya, iv, 2 , 59 

5 Paraskara Gr. Su.^ ii, 5* 32* 

6 Gobh. Gr. iiii 5» 23* 
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Some of the vrata'^^ which hatl to be observe<l 
by the students durin;^ their stay witli the Gid'ua 
are the Godanika xrata, the Aditya vraUx, 
the Vvatihx vrata, the Aupanisada vrata, tlie 
JyaisthaMimika vrata, the Sukriya xrata, and 
the iSakvara vrata. The conclusion of the period 
of })rahmacarya was celebrated Ijy the pcrfoian- 
ance of the ^lahanainui, Mahavrata, etc. preced¬ 
ing the samdvartana (return-home). 

The vrata-sncilakas could not leave their 
Guru’.s residence at the conclusion of the period 

of their stay there without being 
‘"ft'-ucted in tlie mystic lore 
{Arauyakas), _as no student could 
finish his studies without taking some lessons 
in Aranyaka-vidyil-. This (Aranyaka) portion 
of the Vedas had to be studied at pres¬ 
cribed hours in forests^ ; but as it was not con¬ 
venient for all the students to stay in forests for 
the study fora long time, the students dwelling 
at their guru’s houses in villages went for the 
purpose to seciuestered places outside the village 
during day-time**. 


1 Gobh. Gr. sn iii, l, 28 ; Haukh, G>. 577., ii, \ i i_i 3 . 

2 Alt. Ar., V, 3, 3, 12 —Nedant adlnyan sn^tako 
bhavati yady apy any ad bahv adlnyan naivt'dam adlnyan 

sna/ako bhavati. 

# 

3 Saukh. Gr. 577., ii, 12, 12. 

4 Gobh. Gr. Sn., iii, 2. 38 i Suitkh. Gr. Sn., ;ii, 

12 ) II. 
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From this it seems that the mystical portion 
of the Vedas (i. e. the Aranyahas) could be 
studied at places on the outskrits of villages 
(accliadirdarsa, lit., whence the roofs of houses 
e<)uld not be seen), as in the case of the 
performance of the hrahmayajita i. e. the daily 
recitation of the vedic mantras^. The reason 
for resorting to a secluded place is probably for 
easily securing the concentration of mind needed 
for studying the said portion of the Vedas, 
As in the hous3 of the guru, there might be dis¬ 
tractions on account of the presence of other 
students and the members of the gnriCs family, 
the guru used to accompany the student to the 
outskirts of the village to impart lessons. 

According to some scholars, the Aranyahas^ 
were so named for the reason that they 
were studied in forests by the Vanaprasthins. 
The existence of the rule, however, that the 
knowledge of the portion of the Aranyakavidya 
should not be imparted to the children and the 
aged® points to a different conclusion. As a 
matter fact we find the recommendation® that 
it should be studied by the Brahmacarins, 
though, of course, the application of the know¬ 
ledge acquired in this ‘stage’ took place in the 

I Taiit. Ar., ii, ii, I. 2 Atf. Ar., v, 3, 3. 

3 /did., V, 3, 3, 12. 
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third stage of life. A passage in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaha^ meant to be recited by students is 
significant in this connection. Through it the 
student expresses the desire that he might 
have intellect, fame, and a large number of pupils. 
This passage would not appear [iroper in the 
mouth of a Vanaprasthin wlio has ali’eady pro¬ 
ceeded far iu the renunciation of the world. 
This shows that the Aranyalcas were studied in 
the first stage of life wliile the people in the 
third stage had to make a practical application 
of the knowledge derived in the fiist. From 
these data, the derivation of the name 
Aravyaka appears to have been based on the 
fact that it was studied by the Brnhmacnrins 
originally in forests. 


Thus after passing through a rigid discipline 
at the residence of the gurit^ the students re¬ 
turned home. Before their departure the guru 
used to give them advice^ regarding the con¬ 
duct of life as householders. The means of liveli¬ 
hood of a learned brahmana lay in the pecuniary 
helps that the sovereign of the land or other 
patrons of learning used to extend to him as 
teacher, or in the srcrificial fee** that he used to 


I Taut. Ar., vii, 4. 2 Taitt. Up,, i, ii. 

3 Chand. up., v. II, 5 ; Br, Up., ii. I. i /iii, i, i. 

4 Chand. Up., i, 10. 6 j Ait. Br., 22, 9. 
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get for his officiatiou at rites and ceremonies. 
The brahmacarin had to live on alms during 
the whole period of studentship but as soon as 
he became a householder, he was prohibited 
from collecting alms^. He was advised by the 
gum at the time of completion of studentship 
that thenceforth he should not be uumindful 
of what came to be his duty then of attaining 
prosperity^. The student was further asked 
to teach to others what he had learnt®. It 
is found in connection with the teaching of a 
doctrine that it was imparted only to those 
who promised to teach it in their turn^. 

To give a finishing touch to their education 
or to have recognition as learned men, the 
students after samaraWawa used to visit the 
courts of those kings who were patrons of learn¬ 
ing and before whom were held discussions on 
various subjects offering opportunities to the 
students fresh from their guriCs residence to 
give evidences of their mastery of various 
subjects. Gargya Balaki, for instance, visited 
the royal courts at Kasi®, while Aru^eya 
Svetaketu at Kuru-pahcala®. 


I iiat, Br., xi, 3, 3, 7 - 
3 Ibid. 

5 Bf . Up- ii, I, I. 


2 Taitt. Up., i, II, !• 
4 Aif. Ar. iii, 2, 6. 

6 Chand. Up.> v, 3. 



APPENDIX 

LIST I " 

(Note.—Some of the important Catalogue-; ot manus¬ 
cripts have been consulted first-hand instead of through 
huixQchVi Cntalogus Caialogotuin \n\'\c\y of the defini¬ 
tive and descriptive details that such con>iiltation can 
furnisli. There are cliapters in the Purlnns and other 
Sanskrit works like the Vishuudharmottara devoterl to 
various topics of Vartta. As these cliapters do not 
require any special mention, they have been omitted iti 
the lists. 

There are a good many MSS. on minerals and their 
chemical actions mentioned in Dr. P. C. Roy*s History of 
Hindu Chemistry and Dr. B. N. Seal’s Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Hindus. Only those portiotis. if any, of 
the MSS. that treat of the processes by which they can 
be reduced into raw materials for the production of 

articles of commerical value can come within the scope 
of VarttZi. 

It is not possible to discuss the dates of the various 
u-orks mentioned here. Apart from the difficulty of 
the task itself, a good many of the works are out of 
reach and perhaps not available for copying or consulta¬ 
tion. It cannot be denied that some of them are recent 
compositions but even these may be the lineal descen¬ 
dants of older ones in which latter, however, the treat¬ 
ment of their respective subjects might be seen in greater 
freedom from influences which, multiplied by the lapse of 
time, tend to put it away from its ancient orthodox line]. 


p. S7 



Available Manuscripts on Vartta or its Sub-Topics 

(1) Mayahilpaax Artisan’s Manual by Maya.— Classifi¬ 
ed Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the palace of 

Tanfore prepared for the Madras Government by 
A.C. Burnell (1880), p. 62. 

(2) Rajagrhanirniuna. —‘^On architecture.” Ibid., p. 62. 

(3) Ratnaparl.k>^a —“On gems and their qualities, etc. 
Some described are imaginary.” Ibid,, p. 141. 

(4) Vasturatnavall , compiled by Jeva Nath Jotishi.— 
*‘A treatise on house-building and the religious obser¬ 
vances connected with it.” Ibid., p. 154. 

( 5) Vdstusankhya, deposited with Pandit Syamacarana, 
Benares.—“An extract of Todarananda, very rare, 
complete, and incorrect." 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in N. \\\ P. compiled 
by order of Government, Part IX, (1885) by Pandit 
Sudhakara Dvivedi, Librarian, Benares Sanskrit 
College, p. 56. 

(6) Vdsturu/a-vallabha by Mandanasutradhara.—“A 

treatise on Vastu, recent, complete and incorrect." 
Ibid., p. 56. 

(7) Vdstu-viedra by Visvakarman, deposited with 
Gaurinatha Sastri, Benares.—“A treatise on Vastu ; 
very old, complete and correct.” Ibid., p. 56. 

(8) Vdstupradipa by Vasudeva, deposited with Uma- 
dahkara Misra, Azamgarh.—*‘Rare, recent, complete 
and correct.” Ibid, Pt. X, p. $6, No. i. 

(9) Vdstu-prakdi^n, deposited with Balabhau Sapre, 
Benares.-—Remark same. Ibid., p. 56, No. 2. 

(10) Apardjitavastu fiiistra by Visvakarman, in the 
possession of ManiSankara Bhatta, Surat. —Catalogue 
of Sanskrit AISS. contained in the private libraries 
of Gujarat, Kdthiavad, Kacch, Sindh and Khandesh, 
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No. 3 (compiled under the superintendence of G. 
Biiiiler b)- order of Government, printeri at tlic Indu 
Prakasa Tress Tombay, iSj:?). p. 276, No. i. 

{\\) Ji'Mnaratnako.'a by Visvakarman, in the pos‘;ess- 
ion of Acharatalal \’aidya. Aiunedabad.—p 
276, No. 3. 

{12) PrasaddHuklrtiUia. Author not mentioned. In the 
posses.sion of Gopal Rao, Mrdegan.va—On Silpa. 
Ibid., p, 276, No. 4. 

(l 3) Rujavallabha-nka, deposited witli Nirbhayaram 
Mu\i.~/bid., p. 276, No. 6. 

(14) catalogue of rituals 
by Kuladatta. It contains among other things ins¬ 
tructions for the selection of a site for the construc- 

non of a Vihara and also rules for building a dwell¬ 
ing-house.*' 

I he Sanskrit Buddhist Literatm c 0/ A'epal hv R L 

Mitra, 1882, p. 105, \o. 23. 

(15) ••On the merits and defects of 
precious stones and jeuels of Uudtlha lihattacarva. 
The articles noticed are rliamond, pearl, ciner.aid, 
carbuncle, ruby, sapphire, lapis lazuli, bhi.sma (?,, 
Cr>stal and coral. The uorl; is in Sanskrit verse 
.yd Its meaning is explained in Neuirl prose 
As usual ,n Sanskrit work of this class, great impor- 

.■>nce IS attached to good and ill hick the jewels 
ye calculated to bring on under particular astro- 
ogical and other circumstances.” IbU, p. 291, No. 

Sutradh.ara 

In d 1 '=°™P'<=te).-"On architecture, 

n the colophon it is stated that Mandana, a Sutra- 

dha a or arcliitect who was in the service of Kum- 

bhakarna, king of Medapita, composed the work 

49 
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and by his devotion to Ganapati and to his teacher 
and the propitiation of the Goddess of Learning 
he expounded the art of building as taught by the 
Munis (EE., Appendix II). Medapata is Mevad 
and a king of the name of Kumbha ruled over the 
country according to Tod from A. D. 1419 to 
1469. He had a taste for the arts and constructed 
many temples as well as strongholds. It is not 
unlikely therefore that he had in his service persons 
who read the literature of architecture and who could 
compose such treatises as the one under notice.” 

Report on the search /or Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bombay Presidency during the year 1882-83 by Dr. 
R. G. Bhandarkar, p. 86, No. 404. 

(17) Padapavivakf/a. Author not mentioned. Place of 
deposit (henceforth written P. D.) Narasimhaciryya 
of Kumbhaghonam.—“Subject—(nourish¬ 
ment of plants). List of Sanskrit MSS. in private 
libraries of S, India by Gustav Oppert, Vol. II, 
p. 371, No. 6333. 

(18) Vrkf{adohada. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Tadakamalla Venkata Krsnarayar of Tiruvallikeni 
— Ibid., Vol. II, p. 223, No. 3271. 

(19) Vrk^ayurveda. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Tadakamalla Venkata Krsnarayar of Tiruvalli- 
keni.—Vol. II, p. 223, No. 3272. 

(20) Sasyanandi. Author not mentioned. P. D. same 
as above.—"Subject—Krsisastra." Ibid., Vol. II 
p. 223, No. 3289. 

(21) Ratnalaki^ana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Maha, 
raja of Travancore.— Ibid.^ Vol. I, p. 478, No. 6161. 

(22) Ratnadiparik.^a. P. D. Picchudlksitar of Akhi- 
landapuram.—“Subject—Ratnasastra.” Ibid., V'ol. II, 
p. 320, No, 5253. 
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(21) Author not mentioned. P. D. 

Virasvami .Aiyang.ir of .Sivagahga.—“Subject— 
3 ilpa.* Ibiii.t V’ol. I, p. 22S, No. 2499. 

(24) Kiiiyijp'iya by K;isyapi. P. D. J^ahkaracarya- 

mathani of Kuinbliaghonam.—'‘Subject—.^ilpa.” 

Vol. 11 . p. 395, No. 6S36. 

(25) KTip:idiji\tasthlnalak<aaa. .Author not mentioned. 
P. D. Maharaja of Travancore.—“Subject—?5iipa.'' 
Ibid., Vol, I, p. 467, No. 5941. 

(26) Kselraniymanavid/ti. .Author not mentioned, 

D. Raja of Cochin at T iruppu nittura.—“Subject— 

f^ilpa.” Jbid., Vol. I. p. 254, No. 2811. 

(27) CfhapVjnkZi. Author not mentioned. P. D. S. 
Rodanda Ramavadh.ina{>antulu of \^ijayanagaram. 
“Subject—6ilpa.’’ ibid., Vol. I, p. 545, No. 7544. 

(28) Gopuravmiufilxdiliik^ana. Autlior not mentioned. 


P. D. Arcakayoganandabliatta of Mclakota.—‘‘Sub- 
‘‘ 5 ilpa.’’ ibid., Vol. II, p. 259, No. 40C9. 

(29) CiikraUTistra. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Sagi Narasayya of Karempudy (Palnad Taluk).— 
“Subject—‘ 5 ilpa.“ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 200, No. 2793. 

(30) Ciirapafa. Author not mentioned. P. D. Atlia- 
kopachayyar of Vanamabalai in Naiiguneri, Tin- 
nevelly District.—“Subject— 3 ilpa.- Ibid., Vol. I. 
p. 440, No. 5426. 

(31) /alargala. Author not mentioned, P. D. Subrah- 

manya Dlkshitar of Chidambaram. “Subject_ 

Silpa." ibid., Vol. II, No. 461. 

{I 2 ) jalargala by Varahamihira. P. D. Tadakamaila 
Veiikatakr3nayar of Tiruvallikeni.— Ibid., Vol li 
P' 217, No. 3146. 


HDJalargalayautra. Author not mentioned, 
bame as above.—“Subject—^ijpa.” Idid. 

P- 217, No. 3147. 



D. 

II. 
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(34) Devalayalakf^ana. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Mahiiraja of Travancore.—“Subject—^ipa." Ibid.., 
Vol. I, p. 470, No. 5998. 

(35) DvZiralaksanapaiala. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Same as above. ‘‘Subject—^ilpa." Ibid., Vol. I, p. 
470, No. 6003. 

(36) Pakfiivianit^yZilayalakf^^ana. Author not mentioned. 
P. D. Same as above. “Subject—^ilpa.” The cons¬ 
truction of aviaries dealt with in this MS. is likely 
to be interesting. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 471, No. 6030. 

(37) PrZtsZiiiakaipa. Author not mentioned. P. D. Man- 
dadi Kondoyya Pantulu, Vijayanagaram, Vizagapa* 
tarn District.—"Subject—J^ilpa.” Ibid., Vol. II, p. 
522, No. 7064. 

(38) PrZisZidnlak-^ana. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
I\Iah.uaja of Travancore. “Subject—^ilpa." Ibid,, 
Vol. I, p. 473, No. C056. 

(39) PntsZ(dixhk^:ana by Varahamihira. P. D. RSja 
Vellariki VcukataramasQryaprakri 5 a Row of Ulukuru 
(Vissampeta Division). “Subject—.^ilpa." Ibid., Vol. 
II, p. 208, No. 2959. 

(40) PrZisadulankZiralak.-^ana. Author not mentioned. 
P. D. Maharaj.H of Travancore. “Subject—^ilpa." 
Ibid., Vol. II, p. 473, No. 6057. 

(41) ValipVh(i!ak^,nnn. P. D. same as above.—“Sub¬ 
ject—^ 5 ilpa.’* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 473, No. 6059. 

(42) Manu'^yulaytilnk^arta. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Maharaja of Travancore. '^Subject—$ilpa,'’ Ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 475, No. 6109. 

(43) Mar\cipa<ala. Author not mentioned, P. D. 
Annasvami of Srlvllliputtur, Tinnevelly District. 
“Subject—Silpa." Ibid., Vol. I, p. 448, No. 5610. 

(44) ManaktJthana. Author not mentioned.—“Subject 
—6ilpa.“ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 473, No. 8070. 
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(45) Munavavlstulai'iana. Author not mentioned. 
I’. D. MahTtrajl of Travancore. “Subject—6ilpa.” 
Ibiii., Vol. I. p. 476, Xo. C125. 

(46) ManavdSur i. Autlior not mentioned. P. D. 

Sumannuchari of Srimashnam, Chidambaram Taluk. 
According to Aufrccht’s Catfilogiis Ciita/ogo>usu, it 
is same as Manasara. ^‘Subject—-.'^ilpa.” lb:<t,Vo\. 
II, p. 31, No. 532. 

(47) Ma'fiasa (perhaps Manasara). I*. D. I'liligadda 
Arunacaia oustrl of Kottapeta (V’ij.ayanagaram), 
Vizagapatam District. “Subject—.'>i!pa.” laid., Vol. 
II. p. 5 18, No. 6976. 

(48) Rctthalakfiaiya. Author not mentioned. P. D. 

Arcakayogananda Phatta of Melkota. “Subject— 
?5ilpa. ’ Ibid., Vol. II, p. z 6 ^, No. 4124. 

(49) Vris^U’Cikra. .\uthor not mentioned. P. D. 
Raja of Vijayanagaram, Vizagapntam District. 
■•Subject-Silpa." /*>/., Vol. I, ,,.'538, No. 7397. 

(50) rCis/u-/(ti-:jan,2. Author not mentioned. 1 ’. D. 
MahSraj't of Travancore.—“Subject — $ilpa.” fbid., 
Vol. I. p. 480. No. 6198. 

(S^) psiu-sas/y.i by Sanatkiimara. P. D. Paravastu 
Vciikataratigacarynr of Vi^.'ikhapattana, Vizagapatam 
District—“Subject-^ilpa.". Ibid., Vol. I. p. 580. 

No. 8239. 


{52) Vima 7 iadaksana. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Arcakayogananda Phatfca of Melkota. “Subject— 
Silpa. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 266, No. 4150. 

( 53 ) Vi-svakariHiya by Visvakarman. 1*. D. Maharaja 
of Travancore. "Subject—.^ilpa.” Ibid., Vol. I, p. 
480, No. 6207. 


(54) ^ilpa-kastra. Author not mentioned. P. D. Arca¬ 
kayogananda Bhatta of Melkota.—/^/</.. Vol. II. p. 
267, No. 4187. 
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( 55 ) ^ilp^ythaslra. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Anobilajlyar of Kaiicipuram (Conjeeveram), Chingle- 
piit District.—“Subject— 5 ilpa," Ibid.^ Vol. I, p. 26, 
No. 248. 

(56) Sadvuiik-sanihana, Author not mentioned. P. D. 

A 

Sagi Narasayya of Karempudi (Palnad Taluk). 
“Subject—.^ilpa*’. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 200, No. 
2802. 

(57) Plfha-tak^ana. Author not mentioned. P. D. 
Maharaja of Travancore. “Subject— Ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 472, No. 6037. 

(58) PmtivuniravyZidi-vacana, Author not mentioned. 
P. D. Annasvatni of Srlrai'igam, Trichinopoly District. 
“Subject—Silpa.^' Ibid., Vol. I, p. 490, No. 6384. 

(59) MT'da-stambha-itirnaya .— ‘On architecture" (acc. 
to Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum^ Pt. I, p. 464). 
Ibid., Vol. II, p. 202, No. 2486, 

(60) Kautu/ca-iak'^ana —“On Silpa.’’ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 
258, No. 3998. 


(61) Catvarinxhad’vidyH (f. forty branches of learning) 
Ibid., Vol. II, p. 230, No. 3407. The subject being 
'mantra' as mentioned by Oppert, we do not expect 
from it more than an enumeration of the branches 
of learning. 

(62) Axnkuinariakalpa —“On 6ilpa.” Burnell, 62b. Auf- 
recht (henceforth abbreviated into Auf.), Pt. I, p. J. 

(63) Agaravinoda by DurgaSaukara.—“On architecture." 


N.W. 554. Au/., Pt. I, p. 2. 

(64) Jayamadbavamanasollusa by Jayasiinhadeva.— 
“On architecture." Bik. 708 ; Bhk. 21 ; Poona. 202. 
Au/., Pt. I, p. 201. 

(65) TarUaksana .—“On sculpture." Burnell, 62b. Auf.* 
Pt. I, p. 229. 

(66) Mani-par~iksia or Ratnaparik^U, attributed to 
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Agastya.—'‘Testing of prcciou'; stone?.” I,, 131. 

Auf., Pt. I, p. 420. 

(67) Manasar-i. It lias been translated in tbe Irciiau 

Architecture.’—‘' 0 »i architecture.’’ Jiiirrcii, 62n, 

Taylor i, 71. Oppert II, 552. Quoted by ICmraj. 
Au/., Pt. I, p. 452. 

(68) Ayadilakmna ,—“On v^ilpa. IJurncii Geb. Auf., Pt. 

I, p. 52. 

(69) AramadipratiAhapaddhati by Gangiirani Mahada- 
kara.—“On gardens.” Hall, p. 94. Auf., Pt. I, ('. 53. 

(70) Kaideva .—“On Botany.”—Tliis work ma\’ have 
some bearing on agriculture. Quoted three limes in 
the Nirnaya-sindhu. Auf., Pt. I, p. 128. 

(71) GrhamrTlpanasamk!icpa.•^"0^^ architecture. ’ Ka6ln. 
6, Auf., Pt. I, p. 157. 

(72) or hraJniuyai^itpa .—"On 

architecture.” BurneiP 62b. Auf., Pt. I, p. 187. 

(7$) CitrasHira .—“On painting, mentioned in Kuifani 
main 23.” Auf., Pt. I, p. 187. 
k 7 ^) fnana-rahiakof>a. “On Silpa. ’ B. 4. 276. Auf., 

Pt. I, p. 210. 

( 75 ) 7 ^^ava^rat 7 ia-parikfid. by Nar.-iyana Pandit.—“On 
gems”. Bik. 708. Pt. I, p. 281. 

(76) Prusada-dlpt'ka —“On architecture.” Quoted in 
the Madaua-Parijata. Auf., Pt. I. p. 364' 

{ 77 ) ATayn,ra-citraka or McghamZxla or Rotnarnm.— 

' Indication of coming rain, famine or plenty, etc., 
from the appearance of the atmosphere. Attribu¬ 
ted to Narada.” L. 2668, Report xxxvi, Pheh. 8. 
Quoted in ^ianiisum. Auf, Pt. I, p. 432. 

(78) Afur/Aduk.^axia.—'‘On the forms of idols.” Rice 
96. Auf, Pt. I, p. 464. 

( 79 ) From the Garufhisa->]Antri. Burnell, 207b 

Pt. I. p. 464. 
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(80) Martti-dhvana .—“On sculpture/’Burnell, 62b. Auf., 
Pt. I, p. 464. 

(81) Ratna saviuccaya .—“On precious stones.” Bik. 

708. Pt. I, p. 464. 

(82) Lakmnn-snnuiccaya .—“On the features in images 
of deities.” Bik. 411 (attributed to Hemadri). 
Katm. 12. Quoted by Hemadri in Danakhatula, 
p. 823, by Kamalakara, Oxf. 279a, in Munurta- 
ii~ipaka, Oxf. 336a, by Khanderaya in Paramrama- 
prakaka. W. p. 312.” Auf,, Pt. I, p. 535. 

(83) Loha-rntnUkara ,—“A work on metals,” Sp. p. 99. 
Auf., Pt. I, p. 546. 

(84) Lohurnava .—'^A work on metals”. Sp. p. 99. Auf., 
Pt. I, p. 546. 

(85) Loha-kastra .—Quoted by ^ivarama on Vasavadatta, 
p. 198. Auf; Pt. I. p. 546. 

(86) Vastu-nirmana .—“On architecture.” Pheh. 9, Auf., 
Pt. I, p. 568. 

(87) VastupyakTaa by Visvakarman.—‘‘On architecture”. 
Oudli, xii, 30, NP. X. 56. Auf., Pt. I, p. 56S. 

(88) Vastu-vicZira .—“On architecture.” B. 4, 276, NP. 
ix, 56. Auf., Pt. I, p. 568. 

(89) Vastu-vidhi by Visvakarman.—‘^On architecture". 
Mack. 133. Auf., Pt. I, p. 568. 

(go) Vastu-kiromani ,—“On architecture.’’ Pheh. 9. Au/., 
Pt. I, p. 568. 

(91) Ditto, by Maharaja ^yamasah ^aukara.—NP. V, 
92. Auf., Pt. I, p. 568. 

(92) Vastusanx^raha by Visvakarman.—“On architec¬ 
ture”. Mack. 133. Auf., Pt. 1 , p. 568. 

C93) Postu~sn>fiucchaya by Visvakarman.—“On archi¬ 
tecture.” Kastn. 6. Au/., Pt. I. p. 568. 

(94) Vustu-sura, by Sutradliara-mandana.—‘‘On archi¬ 
tecture.” NP. V., 92. Au/., Pt. I, p. 569. 
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(95) Vim'nKi-vidya .—“On architecture.® Burnell, 62b. 
Au/. Ft. I, p. 578. 

(96) VaikhZinasa. —“On architecture". Quoted by 
Ramraj. Auf., Ft I, p. 610. 

(97) Sastra-jaladhi-ralua by Hariprasada.—“On J§il- 

pa.’^ Bik. 7 c8. Auf., Ft. I p. 644. 

{98) ^i[pa-kal:i-dr(pi:a.-~" 0 \\ 6ilpa.’' Burnell, 62b. Auf.^ 
Ft. I. p. 647. 

(99) &ilp^-Ukha. On feilpa.*’ A work (juoted accord¬ 
ing to Raya-mukuta by Sarvadhara. Auf., Ft. I, 
p. 647. 


On bilpa." Burnell 


(100) 6V// a-sat vasv(i-sa^i}graha .— 

62b. Auf., Ft. I, p. 647. 

(101) Sakaiad/uK\ira .— ''On architecture, attributed to 

Agastya.” Taylor I, 72, quoted by Ramraj. Au/., 
Ft. I, p. 683. 

(102) Sarva-vi/iaro-a-ja’ilya b)- Nan.yana Dlksita— 
"On architecture.” Rice 46. Au/.. Rt'. I, p. 702. 

(103) S.irasv(iriyn-'xilpa-:-.2stra .—“On arcliitecture.’’ Bur¬ 
nell, 62b. Quoted by RamrSj. At,/. I’t. I, p. 7,4. 

(104) Aparaiiiaptcchr,. bu Bliuvanadeva—“On architec¬ 
ture.” 10. 1603 (two first chapters). The work 

IS quoted by Hemadri in Pariic:>.a-kl,anda, 2 
66062, S19. Au/, I>t. II, p. 4. 

(105) Ratna-d-pm by Candesvara,-”On Silpa”. Rnb 

1022. .da/., Rt. II, pp, 36, 114. ■ 

(106) Ktftr-^rnava by Visvakarnian._“On gilpa” 
Peters,4 33. sd«/.. Rt. II, pp, ,6, .38. 

(107) Vt.vakarma-,„a,a.~«Ott gilpa” Quoted by 

““bl the duties of artisans 

bl ^ Basavacarya." ,o., 2680 (inc), R, 
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O09) P rati^iha-tativa or Maya-scnngraha.'^—'^Ori 

architecture.” Rep. p. 11. Auf.^ Ft. Ill, p. 74. 

(110) Pyati>*Uia-tantra. —“On architecture in a dia¬ 
logue between Siva and FarvatT.’^ Rep. p. 6 
(copied in 1147). An/.y Ft. Ill, p. 74. 

(11 r) KrKi-vi^^ayay by an unknown author. [The 
first few slokas quoted in the catalogue are identi- 
c<il with tho'ie of Farasar.Vs Kr.^J-saiugraha printed 
at Calcutta (1322 B. S.), but the last sloka quoted 
in the <amc does not coincide with that of the 
latter.]—“A guide to agriculture.'’ R. L. Mitra’s 
Xoticcs of Sauskrit MSS. (Calcutta 1871), Vol. I. 
]). 179. MS. Xo. cccxvii. 

(112) Ratnauuilix Fasupati.—“A treatise on precious 

'^tones.” Ibid., Vol. I, p. MS. No. cccixiv. 

(I 13) Visvakarjnlya-ifilpnm. —‘'A treatise on the 

manual arts attributed to Visvakarman, the divine 
a rchitect. 

Contents :—r. Origin of Visvakarman, derivation of 
the word tak^iaka (carpenter), vardhaki (sculptor), &c. 
2. Height of man in different ages of the world ;wood 
and 'itonc for the formation of images. 3. Sacraments 
for sculptors and carpenters. 4. Halls for the conse¬ 
cration of liiva and other gods. 5. Froportions of the 
images of planets and iingants. 6. Formations of 
cars. 7. Consecration of cars. S. Forms of Brahmi, 
MahesvarT and other goddesses. 9. Sacrificial orBrilh- 
manical thread. 10. Sacrificial threads of gold, silver, 
and mnnja fibre 3 the different sites where images 
of gods and goddesses are to be placed ; qualities of 
a kind of stone called ‘Hemasila’ or golden stone to 
be found to the south of the Meru mountain, ii. Ima¬ 
ges of Indra, Mahesvarl and other gods and goddess¬ 
es. 12-13. Crowns, crests and other head-ornaments. 
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14. Movable and fixed thrones for imacres : crests and 
other ornaments for the head ; repairs of temples. 

15. Proportions of doors of temples for lin^avis. 

16. Proportion of doors for other temples, ij. Tem¬ 

ples for Vighneja. Most of tlie<e chapters appear 
imperfect and fragmentary, and the work is obvi¬ 
ously incomplete". Vo!. II, p. 142. MS. No. 731. 

{114) Manasollasa-vrttuuta-prai'ris.j. P. D. Pandit 
Vamana Acarya, Benares.—In Weber’s Berlin 
Catalogue, p. 179. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 1S2. 

(II5) Hilpa-hastra.—VsXm leaver. Kaniata character. 
On construction of temples and images.** A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection bv 


H. H. Wilson, p. 170. No. 4. 

fil6) Silpa-.sjstra.-Palm leaves. Grantha character, 
imperfect. “On architecture regarding construction 
of ornamented gateways.’* Ibid., p. 170. No. 5. 

( 1 17) liilpa-susira. —Paper, Telugu character. "Direc¬ 
tion for making images.’* Ibid., p. 170. No. 6. 

(m8) Silpa iastra by Peddanacarya—Telugu hock. 
On the making of images and ornamental work in 
gold and silver. Ibid., p. 304, No. 5. 

{^^9) PaTicaratra-d-pikZi by Peddani 5 carya.--.-\ work 
on the manufacture of images, their dimensions and 
embellishment”. Ibid., p. 170. No. 8. 

(120) Vast^,a,ngraha.-Y^\,n leaves, Telugu charac- 
ter On architecture, erection of buildings, temples 
and fabrication of images”. liU, p. ,7,, ,3. 

(■21) Grhan,rm-a-„n.vmi. Author not mentioned— 
Palm leaves. -On rules for the erection of houses 

(■22) /f^m«,„„._..Astrological predictions of the 
eather, ram. drought and similar topics appli- 
to agriculture and the plenty or scarcity 
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of grain. Translated from the Kanada of Retta, 
by Bhaskara, son of Nagaya and dedicated to 
Venkatapati Palligar of Eravar.” Telugu book. 
Palm leaves. Jlfr./., p. 303, No. i. 

(123) VZtstu-pnyu!*a-Uik>iat\a .—“On arclntecture,” Cana- 
rese letter, incomplete. A C'ltalognc Raisonce of 
Oriental MSS. in the Library of the late College 
oj Fort St. George by the Rev. William Taylor, 
Vol, I, Madias, 1857. p. 313, No 1562. 

(124) AnCuimat-kaiyap’ya. —‘‘On .Silpa.” Ibid.^ Vol. I, 
P- 3 i_ 4 - 

(125) Silpa-hUstra by Kiisj’apa.—“On the structure 
of a J§aiva temple in Canarese letter.” Ibid., Vol. I, 
p. 314, No. 1585. 

(126) K>*,etra-gai\ita UZistra. —“On la Kl-surve)'ing.” fbid., 
Vol. I, p. 347. 

(127) Abhilaf>itZirtha-ciiitZi>iiani b\' Malla Some. 4 - 
vara.—“Malayfvlam letter. On architecture.” Ibid.t 
Vol. I, p. 478. Same as Munasolllsa. 

(128) Ratna‘'''as/r.i .—“On characteristics and examina¬ 
tion of stones.'* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 555. 

(129) Manavlla-NarZiyana-satakain. —“st. 3— ''Vaisiyar 
peruiuai, the honour of merchants. Tlie merchants 
must skilfully conduct their own business. They 
must not lay on too large profits. Whosoever comes 
to them, they must preserve an even and correct 
balance. If the dishonest come, offering to leave 
a pledge, they must give them no loan ; but if the 
honest come, and only ask a Inan without pledge, 
they must give it. In writing their accounts, they 
must not allow of a mistake, even if no more than 
the eighth part of .a mustard seed. The)' will assist 
a (public) measure, even to the extent of a crore (of 
money). Such is the just rule of the mercantile class." 
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St. 4 —" V'cllarherperiimai, the honour of agriculturists. 
The \'ellarher by the effect of their ploughing (or 
cultivation} slioulcl maintain the prrij'ers of Brah- 
inanas. the ‘Strength of kings, the profits of mer¬ 
chant-^, the welfare of all—charity, donations, the 
enjoyments of domestic life, ard connubial liappi- 
ness homage to the gods, the i<astras, the Vedas, 
the Puuinas, and all other bt-oks ; truth, reputation, 
renown, llie very being of the gods, things of good 
report or integrity, the good order of castes, and 
manual -kill ; all these things come to pass by the 
merit (or efficacy) of the Vellarher's plough.” 

Vol. Ill, p. 15, Xo. 2icS. 


(130) Nrtvl-s:,siram.-‘ diip-building and naviga¬ 
tion. But the work is chiefly astrological. Some 
directions arc given respecting the materials and 
<hmcnsions of vessels.” Ib:d.,Yo\. Ill, p. 6. Xn. 
2226, The same work is called Kapp.d Susiram 
at p. 444 of the above catalogue. 

(131) ^IS. Xo. 790, Sec. 30 (name not given) deals 

witli miscellaneous arts, mechanics, building, etc.— 

"On the nrt of constructing forts, houses,’fanes ■ 

O settling a village : navigation and varietv of other 

similar things enumerated as taught in 36 rvorks, 

the names of which arc given (in the MS.).” JiU 
\ 01. HI, p. 350. 

(■32) by Aghora S.astr,._.-1 n Grantha 

iiir-T' o/ Sansinl Works 

^-rasvan BkMora,n Library of His HHk 
’■css ,kc of Hysorc, Class XIV " 

(' 33 ) »/Ar-yr/i-,r-M 77 .Wra-”I„ Crs M ’u 
"'V.,Cl,as.sX.X.rXo 534. 

(• 34 ) Dcvatl~'silf>a .—‘'WirK m i 

Canarese character.” Cla'f XlX.'sJ.'"" 
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(135) Co-sTUra, —Oxf. 398a. Auf. Pt. I, p. 169. 

(136) Go-Kinit. —Burnell, 149a. Pt. I, p. 169. 

(137) Go-Uanti. —66th PariSista of the AV.—W. P. 94. 
Ibid., Pt. 1 , p. 169. 

(138) Govaidya-'a^stra.—KwXhor not mentioned.— 

“Subject— Vaidya*' Oppert, Vol. I, p, 533, MS. 
No. 7298. 

(139) — '‘Subject — Go-lak^ana.” Ibid.y Vol. 

I, MS. No. 6576. 

(140) Kata-kastra. —"Name of a work by VUakhila.” 
Mentioned in Monier Williams’ Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary under the word 'Kala.' 

(141) Citra-bharata. —Mentioned in Monier Williams, 
op. cit., under the word ‘citra.’ It seems to be a 
work on painting. 

(142) Vastu-k^stra—'^) Rajavallabha mandanam (see 
List II), (2) Rupamandanam, (3} Priisada-man^a- 
nam, (4) Devata-murtti-prakaranam.—“On Silpa.” 
Catalogue of Printed Books and Manuscripts in 
Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental Library of the 
A. S. B., p. 173, No. I G. 89. 

(143) Silpa-kastra. A treatise in Tamil, said to have 
been originally composed in Sanskrit by Myen. 
Indian Antiquary^ Vol. V (1876), pp. 230-237, 
293-297. 



LIST II 


Printed works on Vartta or its Sub^Topics. 

(1) R^javallabhatnatula7ia by Mandana, son of SrT 
ksetra,—“A metrical treatise on architecture in 
14 adhyZiyas ; edited with Gujrati translation and 
over ICO plates and diagrams by Narayana Bharat! 
Yasavanta Bharat! ( Baroda, 1891 ).” Stated to 
have bec'ii composed at Udaipur in Satiivat 1480. 
A Supplementary Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit Books in the Library of the British Museum 
(acquired during the years 1892—1906) by Dr. 
L. D. Barjiett, col. 376. 

(2) Vtkvakarmaprakaisa .—-“A work on architecture 

attributed to the god Visvakarman. With a Hindi 

translation by ^aktidhara ^ukula for Munsi Pala- 

ram and hence conjointly with the text styled 

Palaram-vilasa, pp. iv, 304 (Lucknow, 1896), The 

preface states that the work, first communicated by 

Brahma to ^iva, was thence transmitted successively 

to Garga, Para^ra, Brhadratha and Visvakarman.” 
Ibid., col. 843. 

(3) Silpa8astra-sara-samgraha.~'‘A manual of architec¬ 
ture by Kalyiina Pivanarayana of Surat. I2 plates. 
(Rajanagar, 1898). With a Gujarati translation by 
Kalyanadas Bhanabhai Gujjar.” Ibid., col. 290. 

(4) l^ilpa-dipaka by Gaiigadhara.—"A metrical treatise 
on architecture in 5 prakaranas. Ibid., col. 173. 

(5) Laghu-hilpa-mstra-samgraka. Venkafesvara Press 

Bombay. ' 

(6) y^vakarma-vidva-prakaka with Ravidatta Gastrin’s 
Hindi Translation. VenkateSvara Press, Bombay. 

(7) Vastava-eandra^krhgonnatihy Sudhakara Dvivedin 
Veukate^ara Press, Bombay. 
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( 8 ) Yukti-kalpataru, edited by Pandit Igvaracandra 
Sastrin with a Foreword by the present writer. 

(9) Kr.^isningraha by Parasara. 

(10) Kseira-praka^a. 

I'll) Upnvattavinoda, edited by Kaviraja Ganaiiath Sen. 

(12) JiI~inasollasa by the Chaliikya kin" Somesvara. 
A treatise on architecture and allied subjects. 
Portion edited in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

(13) Maya-tnata, alias Maya-Ulpa, or Prnli^Ui'danlra .— 
“A treatise on architecture founded on the canons 
of Maya, a Danava, who is reputed to have built a 

palace of Yudhisthira.It is remarkable in being 

less devoted to religious ceremonies and astrological 
disquisitions than the MAnasara. 

Contents :— 1 . Architecture defined. 2-3. Examina¬ 
tion of the ground intended to be built upon. 4. 
Measurement of land. 5. Ascertainment of the points 
of the compass. 6. Fixing of pegs to demarcate the 
spots for building 7. Offerings to gods. 8. Measure 
»)f villages and the rules of laying them out. 9. Ditto 
for towns. 10. Directions for laying out squares, 
octagons. S:c. 11. Laying the foundation and the 
ceremonies to be observed on the occasion. 12. Plinth. 
13. Base. 14. Pillars, 15. Stone-work. 16. Joining or 
cementation. 17. Spires or tops of houses. 18. One- 
storied houses. 19-20. Two-storied houses. 21. Three, 
four, &c.-storied houses. 22. Gopuras or gates. 23. 
Mandapas. 24. Out-offices, barns, treasuries, S:c. 25. 
Mandapa-sabhas or open courts. 26. Linear mea¬ 
sure,—of finger-breadths, &c.’’ (Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series). 

(14) Manusyalayacandrik.'i (Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series). 

(15) Vastuvidya (T. S. S.). 
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(16) Silparatna by ^rlkumara. Part I (T. S. S.) ‘con¬ 
sisting of 46 chapters deals with the con'^trviction of 
houses, villages and other allied subjects while the 
second part treats of iconogiaphy and kmdred 
topics”. 

(17) SamaranganasTitradhara by King Bliojadeva, Vol. 
I (Gackwad Oriental Series, ) ‘‘is a work on 
architecture...and deals with the planning of towns 
and village.s, building of houses, halls and places as 
well as machines of various kinds”. 
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LIST III* 

# 

Available Manuscripts on Polity or its Sub-topics 

(i) S 7 iravalX b\’ Raja Kalyana Varman. It was in 
the possession of the late Raja Satischandra of 
Krislinanagar, Nav'aclvlpa. It is a treatise on astro¬ 
logical influence on wars, coronations and other 
human actions. R. L. Mitra’s i)/ Sanskrit 

Manuscripts (henceforth mentioned as Mitra's 
Notices), Vol. I, MS. No. cccxxxvii. p. igr. 

{-) K^^jeidliarniakaustubha by Anantadeva. Place of 
deposit as above, Aufrecht’s Catalogns Catalogorum, 
Pt. I, p. 5or, adds that it is a part of the Smrti- 
kaustubha written by request of Raja Bahadur 
Candra, by Anantadeva, son of Apadeva, K. 192. 

Contents: The jurisdiction of kings, their 
characteristics and defects; characteristics of queens, 
ministers, royal priests and astrologers ; requirements 
of kings, rites to be performed by them ; royal unc¬ 
tion, duties to be observed for some days after coro¬ 
nation, &c,,&c. Ibid., Vol. I, MS. No. ceexivi, p. 196. 

(3) Kofacakrn. It was in the possession of the late 
Raja Sir Radlia Kanta Deva Bahadur, Calcutta. 
Ground plans of eight kinds of forts and their 
descriptions. This is apparently a fragment of 
one of the Tanlras. Ibid., Vol. II, MS. No. 
534 » p. 8 - 

(4) Samarasara (with commentary) by Ramacandra. 
Attached is a commentary in prose by iSivadasa, 
son of Suryadasa Yati by Vis.ilaksa. It has several 


• See p. 88 
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commentaries enumerated in Aufrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogoritm, Pt. I, p. 697. Another name of the 
manuscript is Svarodaya {Ibid.'). It is an essa)’ 
in verse on supernatural means for success in 
warfare. 

Contents : Calculations to be made from the 
f e I^ell ^^erent> as to the potentiality of 
success (onomancy). The same from those of 
the day of the week, the age of the moon and 
of the nak^atta when war is declared. Calculation 
from initial letters of names, accents &c. of do. 
Do. from the positions of armies on the differ¬ 
ent sides ; calculations from the directions of the 
wind (austromancy)L Peculiar stellar conjunctions. 
Times improper for war. The snake diagram for 
calculating success in war. Calculations from the 
breath. Considerations about the left and ri"ht 
sides. Conne.'cion with women. Success of embassv 
by the nature of the breath. Success by putting on 
particular drugs. Various diagratns for assaults, 
blockade, &c. Reduction of forts, &c. Ornitho- 
mancy. P.D. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
.Mitra-s Notices, Vol. II, US. No. 799, p. 204. 

( 5 ) liri/ab/iu^anl or Nrf>abhrt.^aixi by Ramananda 

TTrtha. See Auf., Pt. I, 521. In the possession 

of Kalidasa VidyavagTsa. Santipur. A treatise 
on polity. 

Contents : The uses of kings, the importance of 
Governments ; punishment ; the attributes proper 
or ministers ; Do. of clerks ; Do. of priests ; Do. of 
Br^imanas; Do. of kings j Do. of ambassadors; royal 
robes; rules of warfare, treaties, &c ; military ex¬ 
peditions; diurnal duties of kings ; rules of Govern¬ 
ment ; punishment of priests who fail to perform 
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their duties ; inauguration of kings. Ibid.^ Vol. Ill, 
MS. No. 1207, p. 176. 

(6) Rajavj.hit-kaustitbha. The author's name is want¬ 
ing. Compiled under the patronage and orders of 
King Rajavaha. In the possession of HariScandra, 
Benares. A treatise on polity. A RZtja-kaustubha 
is noticed in B'llhler, III, E. 281, where, too, the 
author’s name is not given. A Telugu RSjavahana~ 
vijiiya by Adityasuryya Kavi is described in 
Taylor’s Catalogue, II, p. 703. Mitra’s Notices, Vol. 
Ill, iMS. No. 1222, p. 189. 

(7) PaTicakalpa-flka mTda-sahita. P. D., Calcutta, 
Government of India. A treatise on political duties 
as also on moral and other duties. Compiled in 
Kashmir during the reign and under the auspices 
of Ranavira Siinha. Ibid., Vol. IV, MS. No. 

p. 272. 

(8) M~KnasollZi.sa by Bhulokamalla Somesvara of the 
Chalukya Dynasty. In the possession of Pandit 
Nityananda MiSra of Zila School, Bhagalpur. 
This is a different recension of the work noticed 
under No. 1215 (Vol. Ill, p. 182). It is deficient in 
the chapters on architecture and conforms more 
closely to the main object of supplying a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection of rules and instructions 
regarding duties of kings, selection of officers, 
characteristics of different orders, classes and 
professions ; duties (mostly smrti rules), prohibi¬ 
tions, fojd, dress, ornament, arms, games, erotics, 
an.l a variety of other topics regarding which 
king should have a general knowledge. Mitra s 

Vol. VI, MS. No. 2203. p- 263 - Portion 

edited in the Gackwad Oriental Series. 

(g) RZifaniti, anonymous. P. D. Calcutta, Raja 
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Rajendranarayana Deva Bahadur. A treatise on 
Government and the duties of kings compiled 
principally from the Mahabharata and Kamatida- 
klya N^iiislra. Mitra’s Notices, Vol. VII, MS. No. 
2473, p. 22g. 

(10) V~iracint~imani alias Dhanurveda-sam^roha b>' 
^arugadhara. The colophon is so worded that 
the first name appears to be the name of a compre¬ 
hensive work of which archery forms a part, but 
the introductory lines leave no room for doubt that 
the work is complete as it is, and that the two 
names are aliases. P. D. Ajimganj, Ramchandra 
Pandit. A treatise on archery and warfare. 

Contents : Praise of archers ; style of holding the 
bow, rules for presenting the bows, measure of 
bows ; bow-strings, arrows, arrow-heads, tempering 
and sharpening arrow-heads, iron-shafts, tubes or 
guns, eight kinds of attitude, five kinds of bows, 
three kinds of aiming, five kinds of advance, four 
kinds of target, rules for gymnastic exercises, rules 
for piercing targets, quick aiming, shooting from 
great distances, rules of trajectory ; missing, com¬ 
putation of direct velocity, quadrangular motion, 
breaking of arrows, lasso, cutting of wood with 
arrow, shooting at globular objects, shooting at 
objects in motion, shooting at objects from their 
sound (without seeing them), repelling of the missiles 
of opponents, rules of warfare, division of armies 
into brigades, &c., marshalling of troops. Mitra’s 
Notices, Vol. IX, MS. No. 3084. p. 169. 

{ii) Rafa’dharma-kaustubhahy Mahadeva. Contents: 
kings, their characteristics and defects, characteristics 
of queens, ministers, royal priests and astrologers ■ 
requirements of kings, rites to be performed" by 
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them ; royal unction ; duties to be observed fof 
some days after coronation. A Catalogue of Sans¬ 
krit MSS. in the Library of His Highness the 
JMaharaja of Bikaner by R. L. Mitra, p. 444. 

(12) Rii/yabhi^eka-padilhati by ViSvesvara alias Gaga 
Bhatta, son of Dinakara of the family of Bhatta- 
niirayana. This codex is a part of the Dina 
karo iyota^ MS. No. 829, p. 386 of the Catalogue, 
Contents : Directions for the performance of the 
coronation ceremony. Ibid.., p. 445. 

(13) Kamandak’iya Nlti^Ctsira or Kamantaka-nituastra 
with fragments of a commentary. “A work in verse 
on niti or statecraft. The present MS. differs 
considerably from the printed editions (Madras, 
i86o and Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1849-84), 
inasmuch as it consists of twenty-one consecutively 
numbered cantos, which are preceded by an intro¬ 
ductory work in three sections,'’ C. Bendall’s 
Catalogue of Sanskrit AISS. in the British Aluseunif 
1902, p. 70, MS. No. 161. 

(14) Kalavidhana-paddhati by Trivikrama Bhatta with 
a Singhalese interpretation. A manual of cere¬ 
monial and religious procedure on domestic and 
public occasions. The work appears to be fair!)’ 
well-known in India and used to be regarded as 
a Hindu manual adopted and to some extent 
probably adapted by the Buddhists, specially by the 
astrologers of Ceylon. Some chapters relate to 
very varied topics of daily and ceremonial usage 
such as marriage, entering on lands, ploughing, 
sowing, buying and selling, new clothing, offerings 
to the Pretas, coronation of kings, use of elephants. 
A work of similar title and authorship occurs 
several times in Oppert’s Lists of MSS. in the 
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Southern Presideney and another in Burnell's 
Tanjore Catalogue, p. 78. Sec, 6 relates to the 
distinctively Hindu ceremony of Upanayana 
(adapted, as it would seem, by Buddhists) bringing 
a boy to his teacher and the commencement 
of the study of the Vedas and all sciences. The 
commentator is a Buddhist. He explains the 
expression '‘vedarambha" by “vedagastra-patangen- 
mehi” an expression which would not necessarily 
convey to a Buddhist reader the Vedas proper¬ 
ly so-called but would cover sciences like Ayurveda, 
Dhanurveda”. C. Bendall's Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS, tn the British Museum, 1902, p. 77, MS. 
No. 201. 

(15) Ca\iakya-sTira-saingraha with Newari version. 
On the text in its several recensions see E. 
Monseur. Ciinrt-tyrt (Paris, 1887). The present MS. 
corresponds to the fourth of the recensions there 
noticed and therefore also to the Berlin MSS. now 
nos. 1591, 1592 in Weber’s Cata. (Bd. H) described 
by J. Klatt. Our text is however somewhat more 
correct than these as regards errors in orthography 
and the like. The vernacular version of the present 
MS. affords a good specimen of the extensive 
bormwings mostly in the Tatsama form of Newari 
noticed by Dr. Conrady in his account of the 
language. C Bendall’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the British Museum, 1902, p. 94, MS. No, 245. 

{16) Paja-koga-nighaiifu by Raghunatha Pandita, son 
of Narayana and minister of ^ivaraja (the great 
Mahratta prince 1664-1680) by whose order it 
was composed. A list of synonyms of -king’ in 
Sanskrit. Mahratta, Telugu and Hindusthani. and 
o names for things belonging to or referring to 
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kings, &c. Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Palace of Tanjore prepared for the Madras 
Government by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D., 1880, p. 48. 

(17) KZiniand<xk\ya-}i\tisara-vylkhyana^ a commentary 
on the tieatise on polity of Kamandaki, by 
Varadarija-bliattilraka. Jbid.^ p. 141. 

(iS) DawlanViprakarana from the NXtiina 7 ijar\ of 
J^risambluiraja. Ibid.., p. 141. 

(19) PrapattcZimrtasara by Ekaraja of Tanjore 
(reigned 1676-1684). Fragments of an intended ency¬ 
clopaedia something like the Munasollasa (see supra). 
Some chapters on niti seem alone to have been 
finished. Some of the fragments relate to puja etc. 
/bid., p. 141. 

(20) Raia-dharnia-sara-samgraha in 22 chapters by 

Tulajiriija ol Tanjore {1765-1718). p. 141. 

(21) Ruja-xilti by Vararuci. Ibid., p. 141. 

(22) Ru/'anlti by Hari Sena, Benares ; deposited with 
Div.ikara Ganaka, Benares ; in Devanagarl character, 
procurable for copying ; recent and incorrect. It 
gives law for kings and their duties. Catalogue of 
Sanskrit RISS, in private Libraries of the AI. IF. 
Provinces compiled by order of Gox'ernmcnt N. W.P., 
1874, Part I, p. 122, MS. No. 155. 

(23) Nlti-prakana by Kulamani, in Devanagarl charac¬ 
ter ; deposited with Kedarnath of Benares. The 
MS. is procurable ; apparently correct and old. 
It gives an account of the kingdom and governors, 
the proper men to appoint, and proper times for them 
to be appointed. Ibid., p. 136, MS. No. 197. 

(24) RZij'a kausiubha, author not mentioned ; deposi¬ 
ted with Krsnarava BhimaSankara Vadodara. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. from Gujarat, No. 3 
(by order of Government), 1872, MS. No. 281, p. 116. 
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(^5) Riija-mti by Devlda.sa ; deposited with Catur- 
bhuja BhaUa, Navanagara. Ibid.^ MS. No. 282, 
p. 116. 

(26) Yavana-pHripatya-rajar'iti. It is a work composed 
by one Dalapati-raya for a prince named Madhava 
Siijiha who is styled Sarvabhauma or paramount 
sovereign. It contains forms of letters and orders 
from a king to his subordinates written in Sanskrit 
according to the manner prevalent among Muham¬ 
madans and also Sanskrit equivalents of Muham¬ 
madan political terms. From the colophon, Madhava 
Siniha the Sarvabhauma appears to have been 
Savai Madhavarav or Madhavrav II of the Peshwa 
Dynasty of Poona. Bhandarkar's Report on the 
Search for MSS. in the Bombay Presiliency during the 
year iS83-Sj. Ibid., MS. No. 409. p. 86. 

(27) Vrhaccanakya-niti{US. 6Sr, p. 162) and Cana- 
kya (MS. 996, p. 238). List of Sanskrit, Jain and 
Hindi MSS. purchased by order of Government and 
deposited in the Sanskrit College, Benares, during 
18^7-igoz. 

(28) Caiiakya-sTitra by Canakya ; in the Library of 
Raja of Cochin at Tiruppunittura. On NltiSastra. 
Oppert’s Lists of Sanskrit MSS. in private Librari- 
es in S. India, Vol. I, Madras, 1S80. MS. No. 2826 
P- 255 * 

(29) Datalak^ana ; author not mentioned ■ in the 
possession of H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore 
On Nitisastra. Ibid., MS. No. 5996, p. 470. 

(30) ISi'Xtihastra ; author not mentioned • P D as 

above. MS. No. 6023, p. 47,. 

(31) Rva-dharmadak.ana ; author not mentioned • 

P. D. as above. On nitisastra. Ibid., MS. No. 6160’ 
p. 478. 
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(32^ Sa ndhi-vigraha-ya na-dvaidJubJiava^sainZtitrayagran 
tbn \ author not mentioned ; in the possession of 
Raja of Vijayanagra. Ibid., MS. No. 7438, p. 540. 

(33) Dnt.ivakYaprabaiidha ; author not mentioned ; 
in tlie possession of Maharaja of Travancore. 
On N’ltisastra. Ibid., MS. No. 5997, p. 470. 

(34) Pr.-tjApaddhati ; author not mentioned ; in the 
possession of Piccu Diksitar of AkhiUndapuram. 
On Nitisastra. Ibid., Vol. II, MS. No. 5231, p. 319. 

(35) liatm-uiitropahunti : no author mentioned j P. 
D. as above. On Nitisastra. (bid.^ Vol. II, MS. No. 
5270, p. 321. 

(36^ Oxnakya-Uloka j in Maithila character. M. P. 
^astrl’s Catalogue of the Palmlcnf and Selected Paper 
MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, 
MS. No. 1475. S<(. P- ^ 3 - [Sec preface to the Cata¬ 
logue xliii-xliv.] 

(37) Hitopadeiia, The first manuscript is a fragment in 
Newari and the second was copied in the reign of 
Yaksamalla in tlic year 594 of the Nepal era, i. e. 
1474 A. D. Ibid., MS. No. 15S3 kha, p. 72, and MS. 
No. 1608 iia, p. 75. [Sec also preface as above.] 

(38) RkTidaiiadyadhikarana by Murari Misra. Unitjue. 
The manuscript was copied by ilarikara, son of 
Sri Ratnakara. It deals with domestic and 
foreign affairs as a sequel to tl>e author’s work 
on Dadhabhyuccaya lak!*a\ia, i. e , on the political 
obstacles. Ibid., MS. No. 1076 ka, p. 30. 

(39) KuUopadeha-Vika by Biindhava Sena. In Newari 
character. Copied in N. S. 644=1524 a. D. The 
small poem in 8 verses known as Ku'sopade'^a or 
Gunu-ftaka is said to have been composed by 
Angada-kumara, and the commentary is by a Bud¬ 
dhist, Viracaryya Bandhava Sena belonging to 
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the iMahavihara to the east of Kasthamandapa. 
It was composed under a tree within the compound 
of the Mahavihara. On politics. Ibid., MS. No. 1647 
ca, p. 85 and Preface xliv. 

(40) RajavidhUnaslra. A work on politics in two 
parts by Rai’.ganatha Silri. the son of Panditaraja 
Jirajanatha for the benefit of Maharojadhiraja Yud- 
dhaglrvana Sahi of the Gorkha dynasty of Nepal 
(1799 1816) at Kantipura, which is another name 
of Kathmandu. The first part treats of the court 
(sangopanga) and the second part the duties of the 
king. Unique. Ibid., MS. No. 232, p. 244. 

(41) '{antrZikhyanakatha, copied in N, S. 725 perhaps 
by a Buddhist scribe. An abstract of the PaJua- 
tautra with a Newari translation. Ibid., MS. No. 
1534 ja. p. 64. and MS. No. 1584 ka p. 74. 

The following manuscripts with their descriptions 
are mentioned in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogomm : 

(42) AgniPuraria^ Rjfafiiti. Burnell 187 {Auf., Pt. 
I, p. 2). 

(43) Kotoyuddhanirnaya. K. 224 (v 4 «/, Pt. i, 

P- 130)- 

(44) Kauiilxya NXtisara. Oppert, II. MS. No. 6246. Its 
commentary MS. No. 6247. lie is quoted by Kslra- 

sw\mxnonAmarakos>.a, by ^Mallinatha. Hemacandra, 
Oxf. KAuf.^ Pt. I, p. 130). 

(45) Canakya-niti or Canakya-rUjaniti or Canakya- 

aataka. Auf. Pt. i, p. 184 (also called RHjanlti-itustra 
in p. $01). 

(46) LagkxicZxnakyarajaniti. Oppert 7390 {Auf. Pt 
I, p. 184). 

( 47 ) Vrddhacanakya. Oxf. 131 {Auf, Pt. i. p. ,84) 

(48) Caryikyavakyasara. Bhk. 26 {Auf., Pt. I. p. 184). 
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(49) CUnnkyasamgra/ia. Oudh. 1877, 64. W. 1591, 
1592 {Au/., Pt. I, p. 184). 

(50) N'ltisara, attributed to Ghatakarpara. Auf.y Pt. l, 
p. 299. 

(51) NUi.ijsirasarnucacaya. Peters. 3, 395 {Auf., Pt. 

1, p. 299). 

(52) Nltisdutuccaya. Oppert 6024 {Auf, Pt. I, p. 299). 

(5 3 ) N'itisTirasnmgraha by Madhusudana. Radh., 21 
{Auf., Pt. I, p. 299). 

(54) Nltisara. Radh., 21 ; Oppert 72, 2359, 6364. II, 
3377 {Atif., Pt. I, p. 299). 

(55) TripuradZxha a dima (i. e., exhibition of a siege). 
Quoted in Suhityeidarpana. Auf., Pt. i, p. 237. 

(56) DTitayogalak^ana. On Nlti. Oppert, II, 34^4 
{Auf, Pt. I. p. 257). 

(57) Dfianurvidya-dipika, quoted by Kamalakara. 
Oxf. 278 (Auf, Pt. i,p. 267). 

(58) Dhanurvidyarambhaprayoga. Burnell 151 (Auf., 
Pt. I, p. 267). 

(59) Dhanurveda, on archery, by Sarhgadatta. Report 
XXXVI (Auf., Pt. I, p. 267). 

(60) Dhanurveda, quoted by Ksirasvamin on Afnar- 
ko-9a, by Hemcandra. Oxf. 185 (Auf, Pt. i. 
p. 267). 

(61) Dha7iurveda-cintamani by Narasimha Bhat^. 

K. 230 (Auf., Pt. I, p. 267). 

(62) Dhafiurvedaprakarana from Agnipurana, Burnell 
187 (Auf., Pt. r, p. 275). 

(63) Dhatntrvcdasara. Oppert, II, 5512 (Auf., Pt. I, 
p. 267). 

(64) YuddhakutTihala by Duhkhabhafijana. On military 
tactics. Oudh, v\\, $6 (Au/., Pt. i, pp. 255,476). 

(O5) YuddhaKau‘-<ala by Rudra. B. 4, 182. Peters. 

2, 194 (Auf, Pt. I, p. 476)- 
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(66) Yuddhacvitamani by Ramasevaka Tripathin with 

commentary. Oudh, vii, 36 {Au/., Ft, i,p. 476). 

(67) Yuddhajayaprakata by Duhkhabhanjana. Oudh, 
vii, 36 {Auf., Ft. I, p. 476). 

(68) Yuddhajayarnava. B. 4, 182. Quoted by Nara- 
pati, Cambr. p. 69 ; by Raghunandana in Jyotis- 
tattva {A7if., Pt. I, p. 476). 

(69) Yuddhajayarnava from Agnipurana. Burnell 187 
{Auf.^ Pt. I, p. 476). 

{70) Yuddhafayoisava, with its many commentaries. 
Plieh. 10 {Auf., Pt. I, p. 476). 

(71) Yudihaparipaiy. Pheh. 10 {Arif., Pt. i, p. 476). 

(72) Yuddha>at}ieivara. Oudh, vii, 8 {Auj., Pt. 
11 p- 47 ^)' 

(73) Yudaharatnavatx. NP. ix, 50 (Au/., Pt. I, p. 

476). 

(74) Yuddhaviouda. Pheh. \o{Au/., Pt. i, p. 472). 

{75) Rajadharina-prakarana. P. II ; Poona 384 

(Au/., Pt. I, p. 501). 

(76) Ra/anVi by Bhoja. L, 576 (Auf, Pt. I, p. 501). 

(77) Rajariitiprakaia by Ramacandra. AIladTvara. K 
78 (Au/., Pt. I, p. 501). 

(78} Lekhakamuktainani, on letter-writing and know¬ 
ledge required for a royal scribe, by Haridasa. 
O.xf. 341b (Au/., Pt. l, p. 546). 

(79) Sivadhanurvcda, quoted by Sarhgadhara at the 
end of the eighteenth chapter of his Paddhati (Au/., 
Pt. I, p. 649). 

0 

(80) Soda'sapakfi, on royal requirements. Oudh, v, 30 
(Au/, Pt. I, p. 680). 

(81) Ra/adharfnakaiyia, the eleventh part of the Kflya- 
kalpataru by Laksmidhara. Peters, I, uo; lO, 852 
(Au/, Pt. I, p. 501). 

(82) Dhanurvidya, BL. 337 (3 leaves) (Auf., Pt. 2, p.57). 
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(83) PaUlbhiseka-viJ/ii. On the ceremonies to be used 
at a coronation. Gov. Or. Lib., Madras, 47 {Auf., 
Ft, 2, p 70). 

(84) Dhcaiurueda. Peters. 5,113 (inc.). {Auf., Ft. 3, p. 58). 

(85) Dhanurveda, attributed to SadiiSiva. Rep., p.9. Ibid. 

(86) Dnauurveda-prakarana, attributed to Vikrama- 
ditya. Rep. p. 9 {Auf., Ft. 3, p. 58) ; H. P. Sastri*s 
Catalogue of MSS. belonging to the Durbar Libraryy 
Nepal, p. 191. 

(87) Nltigarbhita-t^astra or Nrpatinxti-garbhita-vrtta 
by Laksmipati. On Nitisastra. Catalogue of Sans¬ 
krit MSS. belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
p. 94. 

(88) V\raniitrodoya y a commentary on the Raja- 
dharma chapter of the YoiTt.avalkyasm ti, by Mitra 
MiSra. Ibid., p. 176. 

(89) Kodanda-niandana. On Astra-.^astra. Ibid., p. 51. 

(90) Purap ’Porui. A Tamil work on war. JRAS., 
XIX (new series), p, 574. 

(91) Suvarna-prabhZisa. The book consists of 21 Pari- 
vartas. Its 13th chapter treats of RajaS.istra. C. 
Bendair.s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in 
the University Library, Cambridge (1883). Add. 875, 

p. 13- 

(92) Kha'lga-pnfavidhi. A short treatise on the use of 
arms &c. Tantric or Sivaic. Ibid., Add. 1706, p. 109. 

(93) Narapati-vijaya by Padmakaradeva. On proper 
seasons for royal acts. Telugu character. H. H. 
Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie 
Collection (1828), p. 168, No. 46. 

(94) Rafa-tuti by Jagannatha, son of Ayala Mantri, 
a Brahmana of Kimur in the Guntur District. 
Telugu book in Palm leaves. Ibid., p. 291, No. 50. 

(95) Kantandaki’'n~itisura-t~ikd by Chockupadyayya 
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Mantri. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonw'e of Oriental 
MSS. in the Library 'f the late College of 
Fort St. George, Madras (1857), Vol., I, p. 14. No, 
2237. 

(96) Popular and Kingly Ethics^ containinjr Dharma- 
kanda or description of justice and Artliakanda or 
qualities of a king, mantrin, senapati, S:c. Canarcse 
character. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 337, No. 1610 

(97) Grantha character. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 432. 
No. 1655. 

(98) Sabh~ipatidak!>at\am by Bommana Poturaja. On the 
duties of a king, Telugu language and character. 
Ibid., Vol. \, p. 491, No. 1264. 

(99) Rafa-mti. Canarese language and character. 

Taylor, op. di., Vol. I, p. 531. No. 1476. sec. 2. 

(ICO) (No name mentioned). Various matters_ 

chiefly in Sanskrit slokas in Canarese character_ 

Aksauhini (legion) ; Brahmilaksana (description of 
a fortified camp) ; Maharathadirathalaksana 
(the property of the chariot) ; Paiicadhara (horses^ 
paces in war) ; J^aktitraya-Iaksana (three modes 
of power or miliUry forces, their qualities); 
Rajakaryaniti (how a king ought to act in dealing 
with a hostile force) ; Pancama-Iaksana (five kinds 
of warlike arms, ratha, gaja. &c.). So far kingly 
matters. Taylor, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 565. No. 1462. 

(lOi) Manavala-uarayana-mtaka. "Relates the appen¬ 
dages of a court and metropolis and other matters 
pertaining to ordinary life. 

St. 2. Raja viuraimai, the economies of kings. The 
Raja must understand four things (^sic) ; that is to 
say, tne law of Manu, to (?) listen to the advice of 
the Mantrin (counselling minister), he must be him¬ 
self intelligent, of good natural capacity, and must 
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know the nature of his kingdom. He must be 
patient as regards the ear, the eye, and the mind. 
Being thus qualified, he must sway the sceptre j ... 
he must observe the proper times for managing 
affairs. He must know the proper place wherein 
to conquer his enemies. He must have valiant 
troops, \vealth, f>rovisions ; lie must make large 
grants and charitable gifts. 

St. 3— Mantri viutalanavarkal muraiviZiiy the duties of 
the king’s ministers. The proper office of the mantrin 
is to acquaint, and advise the king concerning 
the nature of becoming proceedings, and concerning 
such as ought to be rejected. The Dalakarten is, 
according to time and his own strength, to conquer 
the enemies of the state. The Prathani manages 
carefully the treasure, the internal administration 
of the kingdom, with all connected matters. The 
Rayasen (or Secretary) must be able to read fluently, 
must have good memory as to what is said to him, 
and must be able to write down instruction without 
error, or omission. The Karnen (or Accountant) 
must have his account true as the sun ; or even if 
the sun should happen to rise in the west, at least 
his account must not vary. The Tanapati (or 
ambassador) must be skilful in speech, in the de- 
cc<rum of princely assemblies, and the excellences 
or peculiarities of other kings.'* Taylor, op. cit., Vol- 
III, p. 15. No. 2108. 

(102) Vidagdha-mukha-inandana by ^arngadhara. 
Treating inter alia of Rajaniti. In Telugu charac¬ 
ter. It contains ‘‘kingly morals and some rules for 
people how (sic) to obey* Taylor, op. cit., Vol. 
H, p. 47, No. 653. 

(103) Yuddhajayotsava. On military tactics. List oj 
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Sanskrit MSS. discovered in Oudh during 
p. 116. 

(104) Khadga-lakfiaiia. On Sastra-laksana. Oppert, 
Vol. I, p. 467, MS. No. 5976. 

(105) Churikddaki^ana. P. D. Maharaja of Travancore. 
On Sastra-lak§ana. Ibid,^ Vol. I, p. 469, MS. No, 
5976 - 

(106) Dhanurveda. H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of Palm- 
leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the 
Durbar Library, Nepal, p. 190, No. 537. 

(107) Samgrama-vidhi. On the art of war. It gives 
a definition of Aksauhini and treats of the disposi¬ 
tion of the army in war. But it treats of destruction 
more with mantras than with weapons. Ibid., p. 
264, No. (2) 112, 
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Printed Works on Polity or its Sulvtopics 

(1) by Kautilya (Text and Commentaries). 

(2) Kamandak'iya NMisara (Text and Commentaries), 

(3) Sukra^nliisara. Jlvananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta. 

(4) ManasoUasa or Abhilasitarthaciutaina'ni by the 
Chalukya King Bhulokamalla SomeSvara, Vol. I. 
Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

(5) Nltivakyamrta by Somadeva Suri. Manikcand 
Digambar Jaina Granthamala, Girgaon» Bombay. 

(6) Arhanniti by Hemacandra. Jainoday Press, Ahme- 
dabad. 

(7) Nltimayukka by Nllakantha Bhatta. Guzarati 
Printing Press, Bombay. 

(8) Yuktikalpataru by Bhojadeva. A portion deals 
with polity. Calcutta Oriental Series, Calcutta. 

(9) Rajanxtiratnakara by Candelvara. Behar & Orissa 
Research Society, Patna. 

(10) Lakqayutprakasa (part of the Vxramitrodaya) by 
Mitra Misra. The auspicious and inauspicious signs 
of kings, elephants, chariots, horses, houses, etc. 
are dealt with here. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 

(11) Barhaspatya-sutra. Panjab Sanskrit Series, Lahore. 

(12) NxItprakMtka, edited by Gustav Oppert, “gives 
most valuable information about the Dhanurveda, 
and contains also a very interesting description of 
the constitution of the Indian army." 

(13) Rajarixtiprakaha (part of the Vxramitrodayd) 
by Mitra MiSra. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 

(14) DhanurvedasaTXxhita by Vasistha. Maharaja Kumud 
Chandra Memorial Series, Calcutta. 
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Abhidhamma literature, 162- 
3 ; importance of the 
study of, i6&-9 

Abhiseka, distinguished from 
Rajasuya, 34 

Abul Fazl on Bengal trade, 
283, 284 

Adjacency of states, a source 
of enmity, 216 

Agnivesa, a medical writer, 
252 

Agrahara of Sthanagunduru, 
92 

Agriculturists, unaffected in 
war, 236-7 

Aindra-mahabhiseka, 45 

Aitareya Brahmana, Punara- 
bhiseka in, 34 

Ajatasatru of Kadi and Balaki, 
27, 28, 30, 31 

Ajina, symbol of brahmacarya, 
8 

Akranda (or rear-friend), 197 

Akrandasara (or rear-friend’s 
friend), 197 

Alchemy in India, 250 

Alexander the Great, 109 

Alivardy Khan, 295 

Anadaka, 12, 13 


Ant-gold, 113 

Anviksikr, 79, 80, 84 

Archaeology, science of history 
how far helped by, 131-2 

Ari (enemy), ipdf. 

Ari-mitra (enemy’s friend), 
196 ff. 

Aristotle, 89 j on economics, 
69 

Arthasastra, authorship of, 
209-213, 228 ; Bengal 

fabrics mentioned in, 268- 
9 j branch of Dharma- 
Sastra, 257-8 ; Buddhists 
whether hated, 256, 261; 
date of. 209f., 253-6; Jaina 
writers on, 260-1 j relation 
of Itihasa-veda to, 75-80 ; 
religious matters in, 258- 
9. See Vartta. 

Aruni, 24f. 

Admaka, 32 

Aryadeva, 180 

Asana, a form of vigraha, 225, 
226 

Asanga, 171 

Adramas, antiquity of, 1-20; 
defective functioning of 
321-6; Deussen on the 
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INDEX 


theory of, if.; Jacobi on, 
2 j Rhys Davids on, 1-2 ; 
Sayana on, 8 ; Upanisads 
and Brahmanas refer to, 
yf., Ilf. See Stages of life. 
ASvaghosa on Mahayana 
170-1 

Asvamedha, 208 
ASvapati, 23, 27, 31 
Atreya Punarvasu, a teacher, 
252 

Aurangzeb, muslin for, 295, 
296 

Bakhar of Maharastra, 152 
Balaki. See Ajatasatru. 
Banabhatta, 149 
Bahkimacandra on the writing 
of Indian History, 126-8 
Barbosa on Bengal trade, 
282 

Baveru Jataka, 114 
Behistun inscription, 110 
Bengal, archaeological exca¬ 
vations necessary in, 188- 
9; Bengali literature on 
the trade of, 287; Buddhists 
(medisEval) scholars of, 
183-4 ; commerce of, 2675., 
300-1 ; cotton industry of, 
296f.; economic situation 
of, 271 j fabrics of, 268 9 ; 
historical societies of, 128 ; 
history of Buddhism in, 
185 ; industries of the pre- 


Christian era in, 267!.; 
Maurya empire and the 
trade of, 271-2 j Muham¬ 
madans and the trade of, 
301 ; Mukundaram on the 
trade of, 290 ; the Portu¬ 
guese and the trade of, 
301-2} sources for the his¬ 
tory of, 189-190 
Bengali, need for historical 
works in, 191-2 
Bengalis, duties and possi¬ 
bilities of, 192-4 
Bernier, on Bengal trade, 293 
Bhagavata Purana, bhakti 
in, 334 ; love in, 3485. 
Bhakti, entire psychosis in¬ 
fluenced by, 346 ; essence 
of, 335f.} philosophic back¬ 
ground of, 339-342 ; postu¬ 
lates of the cult of, 338- 
9 ; tantras and the cult 
of, 334*5 ; character of 
the path of, 357-8. See 
Vairagya. 

Bhats, 152 

Bhikkhus and Buddhist lay¬ 
men, 104-6 
Bilhana, 149 

Boughton, reward of doctor, 

304 

Brahmacarya, meaning of, 

3-4 

Brahmacarin, earliest mention 
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of, 3fM 7. 1* ; naisthika, 
12 ; upakurvana, 12 
Brahmanas, as mantrins, 312 ; 
taught by ksatriyas, 24-5, 
28, 29. See Ksatriyas. 
Brahma-sainstha, 12 
Brahma-vidya, distinguished 
from other vidyas, 25f. ; 
ksatriyas whether origina¬ 
tor of, 21, 22, 24, 25f. ; 
origin and development of, 
2 if.; lists of teachers of, 31 
Brindaban in the Bhagavata^ 

356-7 

Buddha, attitude of Hindus 
towards, 1001, 108 ; laity 
as looked upon by, 98-9 
Buddhaghosa, 180 
Buddhism, disappearance of, 
181-2; in Bengal, 183-4; 
in Central Asia, 177 ; in 
South India, 180-1 ; im¬ 
portance of the religious 
history of the countries 
converted outside India 
for the history of, i64f. ; 
incomplete history of, 160 ; 
place of laity in, 95!.; 
place of yoga in, 173-5, 
principal schools of, i6i ; 
sects of, i6off. 

Buddhist laity, marks of, loi, 
107 ; relation of bhikkhus 
to, 104-6 


Burafiji of Assam, 152 
Bysacks and Setts, 309 
Calcutta, 307, 309, 336 
Cambodia, relation of Indian 
Buddhism to, 179-180 
Campa, i65f. 

Cand-kavi, 145, 152 
Candragupta, 210 
Cand-saodagara, 288 
Caraka, 251 
Caranas, 153 
Caritas, value of, 148-9 
Central Asia, Buddhism in, 

177-8 

Chaldeans, 89, thoughts on 
material interests of, 71-2 
Chao Ju Kua, a Chinese tra¬ 
veller, 277 

Chavillakara, an historian, 145 
China, India how indebted to 
* 7 i. 178; Mahayana works 
preserved in, 171-2 
Chinese pandits in India, 179 
Chittagong, 283, 286 
Colonies, Indian, 176 
Commander-in-chief, inaugura¬ 
tion of, 64-6 

Confucius, 90 ; on econo¬ 
mics, 72-3 

Coronation, allied ceremonials 
33 ff*; description in the 
Epics and Puranas of the 
ceremony of, 39-40, 41!. ; 
earliest mention of the 
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INDEX 


ceremony of, 33.4 , Eng¬ 
lish ceremony of, 52f., 
57-9 ; of princes, 39 ; 
significance of the man¬ 
tras of, 35-6 ; 

Courses of action, 202 ; mis¬ 
conception about, 203-6 
Damayanti, 32 
Dandaniti, 80, 84, 88, 92 
Dantakatha, 152 
Darius, inscriptions of, 109 
Da§avarga, 235 
Devahuti, 3if. 

Dharmapala, 180 
DharmaSastra, relation of 
Arthasastra to, 257-8, 269. 
See ArthaSastra. 
Dhilarastra, 32 

Dhyanl sect (Buddhist), 

175 

Diunaga, 180 
Dr^habala, 252 
Dvyasrayakavya, 149, 150 
East India Company, 303fr. 
Economic abuses, punishment 
of, 122-3 

Economic field. Government 
interference in, il6f. 
Economic life, points of con¬ 
tact between the State 
and people in, ii8f. 
Economics, antiquity of the 
science of, 67f.; Aristotle. 
Hesiod, Plato, Xenophon 


on, 67-70 ; Confucius on 
72-3, See VarttS. 

Europe, State-interference in 
the industries of, 116-7 
European researches in Indian 
History, defects of, 185-8 
Farrukh Seyar, Dr. Hamilton 
cures, 308 

Feelings, classification of, 

342 f. 

Female guards, Megasthenes 
and Kautilya refer to, 235 
Fitch, a merchant, 284 
Gangaridae, 275 
Gange, 275 

Gap or historical narrative 

152 

Gaur|a, silver in, 270 
Gau^avaho, 149 
Gau^orvlSa-kula-praSasti, 146 
Genealogies, methods of 
preservation of, 152-7 
Grhastha, duties of, 363 
GrhasthaSrama, 324, 328 ; 

duties of, 323f. 

Gold-ants, 112-3 
Hamilton. See Farrukh 
Seyar. 

Haribhaktivilasa, 360 
Harsacarita, 149 
Harsagani, 149 
Har^avardhana, Sammitiyas 
patronised by, 165 
Helaraja, 145 
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Hemacandra, 149 
Herodotus, historical mate¬ 
rials supplied by, 11 if. 
Hesiod on economics, 67 
Hindu community, three res¬ 
trictions of, 106 
Hindus, ancient history neg¬ 
lected by, 137-9 ; Buddha 
and, 96, loo-l ; influence 
of Western civilization on, 
317-9 ; reasons for the de¬ 
cline of material prospe¬ 
rity of, 322; ^secular 
sciences not neglected by, 
138; spiritual culture of, 
3i7f. 

Historians, Kalhana’s ideal of, 
151; want in ancient 
India of, 136 

Historical evidences, impor¬ 
tance of old MSS. for, 
134-^; present facilities 
for collecting, I 3 if.; works 
on the sifting of, 190, 
scientific spirit in the 
criticism of, 317-8 
History, change in the ideal 
of writing, 129-130 ; exis¬ 
tence of ancient works on, 
144 ; Hindu view of the 
importance of, 137-8 ; im¬ 
portance of archceology 
and numismatics for the 
science of, 131-2-4; 


influence of the physical 
sciences in the field of, 
136; Kalhana mentions 
works on, 145 ; method 
of writing of Indian re¬ 
ligious, 157-9 ; need for 
Bengali works on, 191-2 ; 
present method of writing, 
I30f. ; tradition and folk¬ 
lore as sources of Bengal, 
189-90 ; value of the 
available remnants of 
ancient works on, 146-7 
Horses and elephants, private 
ownership of, 233-4 
Ibn Batuta on Bengal, 278 
Ibn Khurdadba, 277 
India in the 5th century B.C., 
glimpses of, I09f. ; gold in 
it2; Persia and, iii, 
sources of the history of, 
lOpf, See Industries. 
Indian history, progress of 
researches in. i26f. ; im¬ 
portance of the history of 
Indian colonies for, 176-7 ; 
Indian missionaries, 175-6 

Indian pandits in China, 
178-9 

Industries of ancient India, 
monopolies in, 118-19; State 
interference in, ii6f., 119 
Irrigation, Megasthenes and 
Kautilya refer to, 231 
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INDEX 


Itihasa, earliest mention of, 
75f-. *39: scope of, 141-2, 
147 ; special class of men 
for the study of, 1401 ; 
Itihasa veda, relation of Artha- 
Sastra to, 75-80 
Itivrtta, 143 
Janaka, 23, 24, 25, 31 
Java and Cambodia, relation 
of Indian Buddhism to 
Buddhism in, 179-180 
Jaina writers on Arthafiastra, 
260-1 

Jhana-kanda, connection of 
ksatriyas with, 24 ; rela¬ 
tion of karma-kandato, 21-3 
Job Charnock, 306 
John Child, 306 
Jonaraja, 145 
Kalacakra-yana, 183 
Kalhana, I 44 f., 151 
Kama, Winternitz on the 
signification of, 261-2 
Kapila, whether a ksatriya, 

3if- 

Kardama, 3if. 

Karmakan^^- See jfiana- 

kanda. 

• • 

Kautalya or Kautilya, 227 
Kautiliya, duties of four castes 
in, 236-7 ; meaning of iti 
KauHlya 228-29, 263 ; 

ownership of horses and 
elephants in, 234 ; refer¬ 


ence to state monopolies 
in, ii8f. ; reference to 
female gUeirds in, 235. See 
Arthasastra. 

Kautilya, bad name for minis¬ 
ters, 226f. ; comparison 
of Megasthenes" account 
of State administration 
with that of, 229f., 238-9 ; 
Megasthenes does not 
refer to, 22gi. \ Mahabha- 
rata or Mahabhasya does 
not refer to, 229 ; whether 
pandit or statesman, 211, 
212, 214, 221 ; whether 

unscrupulous, 222-6 
Khet (historical narrative), 152 
Klrtti-kaumudi, 149 
Ksatriyas. See Brahma-vidya 
and Brahmanas. 

Ksaya, consequence of war, 208 
Ksemendra, 145 
Lancaster, 285 
Laymen, existence of the 
community of ancient 
Buddhist, 96!. ; Nikayas 
refer to Buddhist, 105-6 ; 
spiritual development of, 
i03f., 105-6 
Linschoten, 284 
Lohasastra, 252 
Lokayata, 264-5 
Love in Vai§navism, Bhaga- 
vata explanation of, 34 ^^* 
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Madluirn feeling in Vaisn.v 
vism, 343 

Madlapanji of Orissa, 152 
Madhyama in a statal circle, 
197 ; explanation of Uda- 
slna and, 2001 
Madhyamika school, 171, 172 
Magadhas, 140, 152 
Mahabharata, proposed edition 
of, 135 ; reference to 
Bengal products in, 267-8 
Mahabhiseka ceremony, 6of. 
Mahasanghika school of 
Buddhism, 161, i66 
Mahavira, 99 

Mahayana, China preserved 
works on, 171-2 ; materials 
for history of, 171 ; scanty 
researches on, 170 
Mahuan, a Chinese traveller 
on Bengal trade, 279 
l\Iala, symbol of grhastha, 8 
Manasa-mahgala on Bengal 
trade, 288 

Mandala (statal circle), mean¬ 
ing of, i95f. ; not a kind 
of geometry of the situa¬ 
tions of the States, 215 ; 
scheme of, 214, 215! ; use 
of, 202 ; aggressive kings 
checked by, 208 
Manikcandra, 287 
Maftjarl, 350, 351 
Mantra-yana, 182 

64 


Mantrins, brahmanas as, 212 
Manuscripts, collections of 
old historical, 134-6 
Marco Polo on Bengal, 287 
Maurya empire, Bengal trade 
under, 271-2 

Megasthenes, fragments of 
the accounts of, 230-1 ; in¬ 
accuracy of the accounts 
of, 230 f., on agriculturists, 
236f. ; on female guards, 
235 ; on ownership of 
horses and elephants, 234 ; 
on slavery, 235-6 
Megasthenes and Kautilya, 
comparison of accounts 
in, 229f., 238f. ; compa¬ 
rison of allocation of duties 
as given by, 244f. ; corres¬ 
pondence between the 
accounts of, 247 ; differ¬ 
ence in accounts re. mining 
and metallurgy between, 
249-250. See Kautiliya. 
Mercury, ArthaSastra on the 
use of, 252 ; medical use 
of, 251 

Merutuhga, 146, 149 
Metallurgy. See Megasthenes 
and Kautilya, 

Mining. See Metallurgy. 
Milestones, Kautilya does not 
mention, 231 

Mitra (in a statal circle), jg6(. 
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Mitra-mitra (in a statal cir¬ 
cle), 197 
Morris, 304 

Muhammadans in India, his¬ 
tory of, 192 

Muktaphala,a Vaisnava work, 
334, 341, 354 ; diverse 

topics of, 364 
Mukundaram, 289 
Muni, 13, 17; earliest mention 
of, 5-6, I I 

Muslins of Bengal, 273 
Nabhanedistha, a teacher, 10 
Nagarjuna, 170, 171, 250 
Naisthika, 12 

Naksh-i-Rustum inscription, 
110 

Nalanda, 144 

Navadhyaksa, Winternitz on, 
242 

Navasahasahka-carita, 146, 
149, ISO 

Nepal, relation of Indian 
Buddhism to that of, j8i-2 
Nilamatapurana, 145 
Nllapita, an ancient historical 
record, 144 
Nirbija yoga, 345 
Nitimayukha, a MS., details 
of coronation ceremony in, 

33^-* 43f- 

Nitis ira, 208 
Nuivakyamrta, 208 
Nrpavali, 145 


Numismatics, science of his¬ 
tory helped by, 133-4 
Odantapurl, 144 
Ormuz, trade-relation of Ben¬ 
gal with, 280 
Padmakara, 183 
Padma-mihira, 145 
Padma-purana, 288 
Padma-sambhava, 183 
Pali literature, necessity of 
the study of non-canoni- 
cal, 169 ; want of chrono¬ 
logical strata in, 168 
Pandu,32 
Parasara, 32 

Pargiter on Puranas, 153!. 
Parsnigraha (rear-enemy in 
a mandala), 197 
Parsnigrahasara (rear-enemy’s 
friend in a mandala), 197 
Parthivavall, 145 
Pataiijali, 253 
Pauranii^a jana, 140 
Pauranik dates, i 54 f> 

Pauranik kings, historicity 
and date of, 154!. 

Periplus on Bengal, 272f. 
Persepolis, inscription at, no 
Persia. See India. 

Peter Mundy, a traveller, 

293 

Philosophic ideas in Vaii^a 
vism, concretization of, 

344-5 
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Physical sciences, difference 
between the cultivation of 
spiritual sciences and, 329- 
332 ; field of history in¬ 
fluenced by, 136 
Piprawa Stupa, II4-5 
Plato on Economics, 67-8 
Pliny on Bengal, 274 
Polity, brahmana writers on, 
213 ; list of MSS. on, 402 ; 
list of printed works on, 
418 

Portuguese and Bengal trade, 
301-2 

Prabandhacintamani, 146,149, 

151 

Prabandhakosa, 149 
Prabandhas, value of, 148-9 
Prajyabhatta, 145 
Pratapa (ultimatum), 207 
Pratyavaya, consequence of 
war, 208 

Pravahana Jaivali, 25f. 

Prava?a, consequence of war, 
208 

Pravrajya, 18 

PrthvTraj Kaso of Cand-kavi, 
* 45 . 152 

Punarabhi§eka, 34, 45 
Puranas, chief subject-matter 

334 5 : difference bet¬ 
ween the first and later 
stages of, 147-8; five topics 
of, 142 ; Pargiter on, 153^ 


Puranavid, 140 
Puravid, 140 

Pyrard on Bengal trade, 291 
Raja-guhya, 32 
Raja^ekhara, 149 
Rajasthan, 145 
Rajasuya sacrifice, 34f., 208 
Rajavidya, meaning of, 32 
Rajataranginf, 145, 151 
Ramakrsna Paramahamsa, 320 
Ramapalacarita, 149 
Rasallla. 350, 351, 352-3 
Religion, methods of writing 
histories of, 157-9 
Researches in Indian History, 
defects of, 185-8 ; errors 
of European, 186-8 ; neces¬ 
sity of Indian scholars 
for, 185!. ; progress of, 
I26f. 

Ruhmi, muslin of, 277 
Sabija yoga, 344 
Sacrifices, objects of, 23 
Sadhana, among the Buddh¬ 
ists, 97-8 ; essence of reli¬ 
gion, 332-4; paths of, 333.4 
Sahaja-yana, 183, 185 
^akti, 32 

Samhrtya, 263 ; meaning of, 

2 5 3-5 

Sammitiyas, 161, 164; in W, 
India, 165 ; in Bengal, 166 
Samsraya, 225, 226 
Sandhi, 225 
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Sandhyakara Nandi, 149 
Sannyasins, 13, 14 
Sarvastiv.ldins, 167, 172, 177 ; 

Abhidhamma of, 1C3 
Satgaon, 213 
Saatrantika, 172 
Scepticism in religious matters 
justification of the spirit 
of, 320-1 

Schools of Buddhism, differ¬ 
ences in the doctrines of, 
162, 163-4 

Sea-voyage of Indian mer¬ 
chants, 114 

Setts and Bysacks, 309 
Secular sciences, ancient 
Hindus on, 138 
Shah Jahan, 304 
Shayista Khan, 305, 306 
Slavery in India, 235-6 
.^masru, symbol of vana- 
prastha, 8 

Societies in Bengal, names of 
historical, 128 
SomeSvara, 149 
Southern India, Buddhism in, 

180-1 

Sovereignty, elements of, 
201-2 

Spikenard of Bengal, 273 
Spiritual culture of the Hin¬ 
dus, 317!. 

6ramana, 17 
^rlharsa, 146 


Srlkrsna, deification of, 340-1 
> 

Srlvrata, 145 

Stages of life, consequences of 
disharmony in, 227-8 j res¬ 
ponsibilities of the second 
stage, 323 ; See Asrarnas. 
Statal circle. See Mandala. 
State, constituents of, 214 
State-interference in indus¬ 
tries, European instances 
of, 116; ways of, 124-5. 
Sec Industries. 

Stein, Otto, 230 
Sthanagundiiru agrahara, 92 
Sthaviravadins, 161 ; abhi¬ 
dhamma of, 163 
Sulaiman, 276 
l^ui^ya Purana, 287 
Suraj PrakSS, 152 
Sutas, 140, 141, 152 
^Ivetaketu, 15, 26f., 30 

Taittiriya Brahmana, abliiseka 

in, 33. 34 
Tamalites, 275 
Tamralipta, 276 
Tantras, bhakti and, 334'5 1 
difference between Puranas 

335 

Tantra-yana, 183 
Tantrikism, 354 
Tapasya (parivrajya) I, 17 
Tavernier, a traveller, 294 
Technical subjects in Artna- 
sastra, 253-6 
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Thomas Roe, 292 
Tibet, relation of Indian 
Buddhism to that of, 181-2 
Todd on the existence of his¬ 
torical works, 145 
Trailanga SvamT, 320 
Trayl, 80, 84, 263 
Udaharana, 142, 143 
Udasina, 197 ; meaning of, 
200-1 

Upakurvana, 12 
Vaibhasika school of Bud¬ 
dhism, 172 
Vaikhanasas, 7, 11 
Vairagya, 359!. ; bhakti and, 
361 

Vaisnavism. See Bhakti. 
Vaisyas, duties of,236 ; vartta 
and,81 

Vakpatiraja, 149 
Vam^abhaskara, 152 
VamSanucarita. 142, 147-8 
Vainsidas, 289 

Vanaprasthin, 12, 18. See 
Tapasya. 

Vahga-darsana, 126 
Varotras, 152 
Varthema, 281 

Vartta or the ancient Hindu 
Economics, 67I ; aim 
of the works on, 87 • 
brahmana learners of, 
86 ; branch of learning,' 
8of. ; emergence of. 73, 


89 ; epigraphic records on, 
92 ; fourth caste and, 87 ; 
Itihasa and, 75 ; learners 
and teachers of, 85-7 ; 
list of MSS. on, 87-9, 
384^. j list of printed books 
on, 88, 399ff. ; manner 
of treatment of the trea¬ 
tises on, 87-9 i occupa¬ 
tions denoted by, 77f. ; re¬ 
lation of Arthasastra to, 
74 . 79'8o, 84 ; prince’s 

study of, 85 ; scope of, 78, 
S1-5 ; vaisyas and. Si; 
works on sub-topics of, 
88 

Vasistha, 32 
Vastupalacarita, 149 
Vat, 152 

Vertomannus, 281 
Vigraha, 225 
Vijaya Gupta, 288. 289 
Vijiglsu, 196!., 217, 2 18; 

meaning of, 197-S 
Vikramanka-carita, 149^ 
Vinaya-pitaka, 166 
Vir-vinod, 152 
Vianugupta, 226 
Vyasa, 32 ^ 

Vyasanas, explanation of, 
219-221 

Vyaya, consequence of war, 
208 

War, agriculturists unaffected 
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by, 236-7 ; consequences 
of, 208 

Winternitz, date of Artha- 
^astra discussed by, 209f. ; 
ways of argument of, 264f. 

Wooden structures, Megas- 
thenes and Kautilya refer 
to. 233 

Works, on Bengal trade, 
3lof. ; on polity, 384ff. ; 
on Vartta, 402 


Xenophon’s Qiconomicus, 
68-9 

Yajfiavalkya, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
19, 20, 23, 24, 30 
Yatavya, 207 

Yati, earliest mention of, 6-7 
Yauvarajyabhiseka, 59 f. ; ins¬ 
tances of, 61-2 ; no age 
restriction in, 62 
Yoga in Buddhism, I 73 "S 
Yogacara, 171, 172. ^74 
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